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THE ABUSE OF INJUNCTIONS. 


Louis F. 


Recent occurrences have 
given greater emphasis than 
ever to the subject of ‘‘ gov- 
ernment by injunction.’’ If 
trade unionism is to survive, 
‘“‘government by injunc- 
tion’’ must be prohibited. 
More than that. Unless it 
is prohibited, public meetings and public 
speech, which in any wise threaten vested 
interests, will cease to be rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship and become mere privileges 
by the grace of American courts. It may 
sound pessimistic to predict a revival of the 
old struggle for free speech, a free press, 
and jury trial; but history repeats itself, 
and all those rights, so confidently believed 
to be secure, are at hazard in the rapidly 
unfolding policy of ‘‘ government by injunc- 
tion.’ 

The right to jury trial begins to totter 
when alleged abuses of free speech and a 
free press may be punished without the 
intervention of juries. All three, therefore, 
are at hazard when judges can prohibit any 
kind of public speech and summarily pun- 
ish whoever disobeys. The question of grant- 
ing injunctions against labor strikers is more 
than a labor question. 

No doubt it seems, to the easy-going on- 
looker, that injunctions are excellent for 
quickly checking the disorder and lawless- 
aess of strikers—excellent and simple. 

“Let strikers behave themselves and injunc- 
tions won’t bother them,’’ is an easy retort 





Post. 


to the objector to ‘‘ government by injunc- 
tion.’’ It is plausible, too. But the same re- 
tort could have been made to every objection 
to arbitrary government since tyranny be- 
gan. It begs the question, which is not 
whether strikers should be orderly and law- 
abiding and be punished when they are not, 
but whether in any given case they have in 
fact been disorderly and lawless; and this 
question can not be safely left to the deter- 
mination of judges. Orderly liberty demands 
that the nature of lawlessness shall be de- 
fined, not by judges, but by legislatures; 
and that the facts in particular cases shall 
be determined, not by judges, but by juries. 
The spirit of liberty can not exist in the 
same country and at the same time with star 
chamber courts. 

To appreciate the dangers to liberty that 
lurk in the abuse of injunctions for the 
punishment of public offenses and even the 
prevention of public meetings and the sup- 
pression of public speech, it is necessary to 
understand somewhat of the origin and 
nature of injunction proceedings. 

Historically, the injuriction is an exercise 
of the arbitrary power of monarchy. The 
common law was administered under fixed 
principles and rules, by which the common 
law courts were governed. Judges could 
decide no case arbitrarily, so unyielding 
were the conditions that defined their judi- 
cial functions. One case had to be decided 
precisely like another, of the same kind. 
But this universality of the law seemed 
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sometimes to stand in the way of adminis- 
tering justice in particular and peculiar 
cases. So, when the common law was im- 
potent because of its universality of applica- 
tion, it became customary to petition the 
king. The king turned these petitions over 
to his chancellor, who was said to be ‘‘ the 
keeper of the king’sconscience.’’ Then the 
chancellor, in the name and with the might 
of the king, granted such relief as equity 
and good conscience seemed to him to de- 
mand for the particular case. 

Thus the chancellor’s court, or court of 
chancery, grew up. It was long a distinct 
court with distinct judges called chancellors. 
But the functions of chancellors and of law 
judges are now quite generally exercised 
by the same persons, the two kinds of courts 
having been actually or virtually merged 
into one. 

Among the remedies which the king’s 
chancellors invented for doing justice irreg- 
ularly by the king’s grace, was the writ of 
injunction. Whereas the common law courts 
were powerless to prevent injury, being 
able only to award damages to the sufferer 
after mischief had been done, the chancel- 
lor, acting for the king, whose right was 
limited only by his might, and who could 
do no wrong, was able to forbid uncon- 
scionable conduct and to impose arbitrary 
penalties to enforce obedience. Inasmuch as 
the question of obedience in such cases had 
to be determined by the king—that is, by 
the king’s chancellor, who was “‘ the keeper 
of the king’s conscience’’—no jury was 
either needed or allowed. Sometimes, when 
the chancellor was in doubt, he might form- 
ulate questions to be sent into a law court 
for a jury to answer, and then adopt its 
answers or not as he saw fit. But the time- 
honored institution of trial by jury did not 
get so much as its nose into the court of 
chancery. If the chancellor had granted an 
injunction, and its terms were disregarded, 
the disobedient culprit was haled up for con- 
tempt of court, and the chancellor tried him 
himself, convicted him himself and punished 
him himself. 

This king-like practice resulted in pre- 
venting the chancellor from meddling in 
criminal cases. It compelled him to limit his 
gracious intervention to questions of con- 
science in disputes over property rights. 
He could not issue injunctions prohibiting 

.crimes without virtually abrogating the 
justly cherished right of jury trial in crim- 
inal cases. For if he prohibited a crime and 


then convicted any person of violating the 
injunction, he would thereby have virtually 
convicted that person of committing the 
crime itself, and this deprived the accused 
of his right to trial by jury. So the chan- 
cellors refrained from issuing injunctions in 
restraint of public crime. 

Not until very recently was this limita- 
tion disregarded. It would probably never 
have been disregarded had the chancery 
courts and the law courts been kept apart. 
The jealousy of the law judges would have 
supplied the necessary force to hold ambi- 
tious chancellors within bounds. But this 
force was neutralized when law courts and 
chancery courts were merged. With both 
chancery and law functions lodged in the 
same person there was no jealousy to be 
excited. No man is ever jealous of himself. 

Nevertheless it was still a long time be- 
fore injunctions were issued in restraint of 
crime—not until 1868 in England, and later 
still in this country. 

Until then the courts were punctilious on 
this point. Futile, indeed, would have been 
the plea which serves so well with some 
judges now—the plea that conviction with- 
out a jury by an injunction-judge for viola- 
tion of an injunction against crime, does not 
prevent conviction by a jury for the crime 
itself, and is, therefore, no infringement 
upon the right of trial by jury. The reply 
of the old judges would have come quick 
and to the point. In effect it would have 
been that such a plea, so far from justifying 
injunctions against crime, suggests an addi- 
tional reason for not allowing them; that it 
contemplates not only conviction for crime 
by a judge without a jury, but two convic- 
tions for the same crime. 

Pursuant to their well-settled rule against 
granting injunctions prohibiting crime, the 
courts steadfastly refused to issue injunc- 
tions restraining the publication of libels. 
And for this there was an additional reason. 
Not only would such injunctions be in re- 
straint of crime, thereby infringing upon 
the right of trial by jury; it would also be 
in restraint of freedom of the press. 

But this most exemplary restraint upon 
the injunction-issuing power was broken 
into in 1868. An English judge then granted 
an injunction to prevent the publication of 
libelous posters. Of course, the injunction 
was against workingmen. Legal innova- 
tions, if repressive, naturally take that 
course. Liberal innovations run just as 
naturally in the opposite direction. This 
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English precedent was eagerly seized upon 
by the American courts, especially the Fed- 
eral courts—which have their judges ap- 
pointed for life, from the center of Federal 
power, and are therefore not amenable to, 
and often not conscious of, any other public 
sentiment than that of the clubs the judges 
frequent—and in a little while ‘‘ govern- 
ment by injunction’’ was in full feather. 
Meanwhile the higher English courts had 
overruled the English precedent, so that 
this judicial policy of the American courts 
rests upon a decision which the courts of 
the country in which it originated have 
repudiated. 

Far as our courts had gone in issuing 
injunctions against crime, it was not until 
the summer just past that they went so far 
as to infringe not only upon the right of 
trial by jury, but also upon the equally 
sacred right of free meetings and free speech. 
But if the startling West Virginia prece- 
dents are followed, the right to hold public 
meetings and freely address the people who 
attend will depend upon the opinion of a 
judge as to the wisdom of allowing the 
meeting to be held. 

Now, it is true that the right to hold pub- 
lic meetings and make public speeches is not 
absolute. It is a right that may be abused 
and its abuse may be punished. But even 
its abuse cannot be made the subject-matter 
of injunctions without destroying the right. 
Between allowing freedom of speech and 
press, subject to punishment upon convic- 
tion for its abuse, and restraining speech 
and press in advance by injunction or other 
decree, there is all the difference that dis- 
tinguishes liberty from tyranny. 

Consider what the power of issuing in- 
junctions against public meetings and pub- 
lic speaking means. 

A judge is advised by affidavits that law- 
less meetings have been and others are about 
to be held at places and under circumstances 
which threaten to injure property rights. 

Now, if that is true, if these meetings are 
in fact lawless, the promoters and partici- 
pants are properly subject to indictment. If 
indicted they are entitled to a jury trial. If 
convicted by the jury they are liable to pun- 
ishment. But what for? Not for holding 
meetings and making speeches. They have 
a right to do that. They are liable to pun- 
ishment because a jury has convicted them 
of abusing the right. But when a judge is- 
sues an injunction, the right itself is re- 
Strained. Observe that he does not issue the 


injunction to prevent the defendants from 
holding meetings upon the complainants’ 
property. That would not be an injunction 
against meetings and speeches; it would be 
an injunction against trespass. He issues it 
to prevent their holding meetings on their 
own property. It is, therefore, an injunc- 
tion against meetings and speeches. If, now, 
the meetings are held, those who participate 
are not tried by a jury for holding lawless 
meetings. They are tried by the judge for 
disobeying his order. The act is identical, 
but it has acquired a new name; and because 
it has a new name, the judge decides that 
under that name he can try it himself, 
though under the other name he could not. 

So the judge decides what kind of meet- 
ings are lawful and what are not, what kind 
of public speaking will be allowed and what 
shall be prohibited, which persons are guilty 
and which are not, and what the punish- 
ment of the guilty shall be. All this lies 
within his breast as chancellor. When he 
comes forward with the king’s conscience 
in his keeping, he legislates and adjudicates, 
and the constitutional rights of free speech 
and jury trial sink out of sight. 

Though these injunction abuses have so 
far been connected with labor strikes and 
used in restraint of labor unions, the ques- 
tion they raise is not alone a labor question. 
If strikers, meeting upon their own prem- 
ises can be prohibited and labor speeches 
forbidden, if this can be done by a judge’s 
order and the same judge can punish as for 
contempt any person who attends the pro- 
hibited labor meeting or makes the prohib- 
ited labor speech, then every other kind of 
meetings and speech is subject to the same 
arbitrary interference. It will in that case be 
only a question of occasion and sufficient 
hostile interest when political meetings and 
speeches, religious gatherings and exhorta- 
tions, and race conferences and addresses, 
inay be brought under the judicial ban if 
they happen to be offensive to a bold judge 
whose injunction is sought. Free assem- 
blage and free speech would cease to be 
rights which judges are bound to respect. 
They would become favors that judges might 
regulate as they pleased. Given a great 
propertied interest which demands it, with 
an irresponsible judge (and Federal judges 
are practically irresponsible) who personally 
favors it, and any public meeting could be 
forbidden, any public speaker could be si- 
lenced unless he courageously defied the 
lawless judge. 
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WHAT TRADE UNIONS HAVE DONE. 


HERBERT N. CASSON. 


The grumblers and the fa- 
natics in the ranks of labor 
point to the failures, the mis- 
takes and the obstacles. 

Whenever an anarchistic 
judge smashes a strike with 
the brute force of an injunc- 
tion, the grumblers and the 
fanatics look wise and say, ‘‘ Didn't I tell 
you so? Labor always gets thrashed !’’ 

Whenever an incendiary governor intim- 
idates trade unionists by means of Winches- 
ters and riot guns, the grumblers and fanatics 
wag their heads and say, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
that trade unionism is played out ?’’ 

Nothing can be more contemptible than 
the attitude of these croakers. Nothing can 
be more thorough than their ignorance of 
what trade unionism has accomplished. 

Of course the battle for industrial justice 
is not yet won. The owners still receive more 
than the earners. But since 1825 thousands 
of substantial and permanent victories have 
been won by labor organizations. Wages 
have been raised, hours have been reduced, 
conditions have been improved, reforms have 
been enforced, abuses have been abolished 
and the whole attitude of society toward the 
wage-worker has become more respectful and 
humane. 

In so short an article as this there is no 
room for statistics or history. We shall 
merely look at a few contrasts between the 
past and the present of the American work- 
ingman. 

Contrast the $500 a year which the aver- 
age factory-worker receives today, with the 
$247 which the same worker received in 
1850. To double wages and reduce hours in 
fifty years is certainly rapid-transit in social 
progress. 

Compare the fifty cents a day for fourteen 
hours’ labor which the New York bricklayer 
got in 1776, with the $4.80 for eight hours, 
which he receives today. By unionism alone 
he has forced his value up, until now he 
gets ten cents more for one hour’s work 
than he did formerly for fourteen. Did any 
revolutionary scheme of the red-flag tribe 
ever accomplish as much as this? 

While it is a deplorable fact that many 





industrious American citizens are receiving 
one dollar a day, and less, it should be re- 
membered that one hundred years ago thous- 
ands of white men in this republic sold 
themselves to employers for seven years for 
$100, or $14.28 a year! four and one-half 
cents aday ! Such was the ‘‘ redemptioner’”’ 
system which organized labor abolished. 

Many laws are today harsh and unfair, 
but who would compare them with the savage 
edicts of a century ago, when twenty-five 
crimes were, in some States, punishable 
with death. In 1789 and later, the foreman 
lashed women and children workers with a 
cowhide if they slackened with their work; 
the treadmill was always going; the pillory 
and stocks were seldom empty; the brand- 
ing iron was in constant use, and the whip- 
ping-post was always crimsoned with fresh 
blood. These damnable cruelties, persisting 
through the centuries, were never abolished 
until self-respecting, organized workmen re- 
fused any longer to be the victims. 

It is still hard enough today to be poor 
and in debt, but consider the progress we 
have made since 1816, when the debtors’ 
jailin New York held 1,984 prisoners, nearly 
all for sums under twenty-five dollars. The 
man who owed one cent could be imprisoned 
for years, if he had no friends to buy his 
freedom. 7he Workingman’s Advocate, the 
first labor paper in America, denounced this 
law of imprisonment for debt, until it was 
abolished in 1831. 

The lot of the striker is not easy today, 
but compare it with the lot of the twenty- 
one New York tailors who went on strike 
in 1836, and who were fined $1,150 for the 
crime of demanding higher wages. 

One hundred years ago a trade union was 
as illegal as a band of counterfeiters. The 
first unionists met secretly in barns or work- 
shops. If they requested less work or more 
pay they were treated as law-breakers and 
punished. As late as 1834 the trade union- 
ists of Boston, when they wanted to give a 
dinner, found every hall in the city iocked 
against them, and were obliged to build a 
small hall of their own. 

Contrast such conditions with those of to- 
day, when unions are as legal as corporations, 
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and quite as capable of defending their own 
interests. 

The trade union means more today for 
good citizenship, for purer politics and for 
humanitarian reform than it has ever done 
before. Never before were there so many 
leaders of high character in the labor move- 
ment. Never before was the influence of 
the fanatic so small. Never before was the 
co-operation of outside influences so exten- 


sive. Never before were the yearly gains in 
membership and achievement so large and 
satisfactory. 

Every right that American workingmen 
possess was won by organization ; not one 
was obtained by criticizing trade unions, or 
by fanatical propaganda. 

Therefore, while there may have been 
some excuse for the obstructionist 100 years 
ago, there is none today. 





TRADE UNION EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM S. WAUDBY. 


A man does not require 
simply food for the result of 
his daily toil. He needs time 
to get mental food as wéll ; 
and with his day’s work re- 
duced to eight hours he would 
have time enough to go to 
some of those numerous li- 
braries that we have heard so much about 
recently. Seeing and using is better than 
hearing about, in this case. 

Trade unions are the colleges of the work- 
ingmen, anda working card is their diploma. 

History gives us no clue of any ruling class 
having voluntarily relinquished its hold on 
any class within its control. So you must not 
suppose that capital will let go its grip upon 
labor until the laborers unite and secure their 
own freedom. For the past three-quarters of 
a century the ‘‘ laboring classes ’’ have been 
securing an education, and they are at last 
realizing their own power and strength. 
What they need now is unification of action. 
Brute force has had its day, and now reason 
must hold its sway. 

The main argument used against anything 
that the workingmen may demand as their 
right, is that ‘‘ the times are not ready ;’’ 
that condition will confront him when he 
applies for admission beyond the pearly gates. 
He has been promised 47s reward in Heaven, 
but the odds are against him, for all of the 
front seats will have been pre-empted by the 
bosses and miscellaneous rulers of men on 
his arrival, and it is my candid opinion that 
the workingmen had better see to it that their 
conditions on earth are made to conform more 
nearly to those in the promised Paradise. A 
little more furniture and food in their earthly 
homes will aid them in their quest for the 
great Hereafter. 





The worship of the mighty dollar is 
stronger in the United States today than ever 
before. The value of money is in its exchange 
power, and not in its hoarding qualities. 

There is nothing very new in the forma- 
tion of labor organizations—this organ- 
ization is but a form of the evolution of 
mankind. The bulk of the wealth producers 
(usually called ‘‘ wage-earners,’’ and so 
classed statistically,) are becoming more 
highly educated, and education and dis- 
content are the twin brothers that are to 
perform the emancipation of the world. In 
the same manner these great ‘‘ trusts’’ that 
are startling the whole world by their depre- 
dations into the food markets are doing more 
to educate the mass of the common people 
than all the other educational features that 
are now before the public. 

It is only a question of time before the 
middleman will be entirely excluded and the 
trusts will deliver their goods directly to 
the consumers. Then the ‘‘ retailers’’ will 
wonder what has happened, and will proceed 
to throw themselves upon the market as 
thinkers and students of the labor problem. 

One empty stomach is better than a vol- 
ume of statistics for this purpose, but it is 
a drastic method of taking your medicine. 
It gripes and pinches—but the lesson is 
thoroughly learned and never forgotten. 
That is how labor learned its lesson. 

The lawmakers of a country should be the 
majority of the people—and this majority 
has always been the producers of the 
country—the hand and brain workers, Let us 
recollect that in our own fair country we have 
the votes and can be the makers of our chil- 
dren’s future. Let uselect our own men to act 
in positions of trust, in the legislatures of our 
states, in all municipal positions, and in the 
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halls of Congress. The workingmen can do 
it, and it is their own fault that it has not 
been done heretofore. Possibly it has been 
for the best interests of all that this has 
not been done in the past, but it is never too 
early to make the attempt, and I always 
believed that xow is the proper time to put 
good resolutions into effect. 

No material improvement in the condi- 
tion of the working classes can be perma- 
nent unless accompanied by circumstances 
which will prevent a counterbalancing in- 
crease of the population of the community. 
That is why immigration should be re- 
stricted in this country. Ten men looking 
for one job make conditions such as the 
Captains of Industry desire. Were these 
conditions reversed, then the workers might 
receive a larger portion of the wealth which 
they produce. Fair treatment should govern 
wages, and not the iron law of competition. 
Strikes would then become unknown. 

Those free libraries are mighty good 
things—for the book publishers. What op- 
portunity has a workingman to make use of 
the library ? By the time that he gets home 
from work and has taken his frugal supper 
it is time to go to bed, in order that he may 
generate enough steam for his next day’s 
run of ten or twelve hours, or possibly fif- 
teen hours. Let us have eight hours for a 
day’s work, and then it will be possible for 
us to make use of these libraries. Or better 
yet, pay us in proportion to what we actu- 
ally carn, and then we can buy our own 
books. Suppose that were to be tried ? 

If one set of men, or a corporate body, 
may own all of the railroads, and the rail- 
roads own all of the coal mines, the tele- 
graph and telephone systems, the electric 
light and gas works, the water works, and 
all the transportation facilities—how long 
will it be before they own and control all of 
the land? A Rockefeller could buy an entire 
state as matters now stand—and yet such 
conditions are approved and applauded by 
most of us! 

Food, light, heat and air are indispensable 
to human life—and yet these essentials are 
nearly denied the majority, or the means of 
obtaining them at a fair cost of our labor. 

Let us suppose that the various labor or- 
ganizations throughout the entire world 
were to have an international convention on 
Labor Day, and then and there resolve to 
dissolve. Don’t you imagine that things 


would be quite chaotic? It is my opinion 
that the strongest opponents of trade uniou- 


ism would be the first to cry for their reor- 
ganization. In all industries wherein trade 
unions predominate (or govern, if you 
please), there is discip/ine—in the unorgan- 
ized industries there is very little, if any, 
systematic manner of doing the work, and 
much loss results. 

Intelligent and educated labor is the best 
—best for the community as well as for the 
individual membership of the great human 
family. The United States represents the 
éest—and its workers are becoming so edu- 
cated that they are beginning to not only 
recognize their rights to the possession of 
what they produce, but they are commencing 
to demand the possession of these products 
in their frequent demands for the reduction 
in the hours of labor, higher pay for their 
day’s work, better sanitary conditions, bet- 
ter school facilities for their children, free 
school books, the municipalization of the 
gas, water, and electric lighting plants, the 
opening of new parks for breathing places 
and recreation, the limitation of child labor 
— it is these ‘‘wage-earners’’ that are making 
these demands, and not the Christian church. 

Successful men acquire their wealth be- 
cause they make a fvo/fi/ off other men’s labor; 
that is the secret of success that those cap- 
tains of industry and ‘‘ self-made men”’ fail 
to mention. 

There should be more attention paid to the 
doys in this trade union movement. They 
learn nothing at all that is creditable to the 
organization of labor in our public schools. 
They learn less at the colleges. The teachers 
themselves are lamentably ignorant upon the 
subject, but they are willing to take up the 
matter when approached properly. It is the 
fault of the ‘‘system’’ largely. 

Get the boys and girls interested—they 
will talk ‘‘ unionism’’—they are to be the 
men and women of the future, and the des- 
tiny of the nation lies in their hands—for 
good or evil. Get these children interested 
in the labor literature of the past and the 
present ; explain to them how much depends 
upon upholding the rights of labor, and teach 
them the first principle of the labor question: 

That labor is paid its wages from the product 
of labor, and not by the employer. 

You will be astonished to find how respon- 
sive these young minds become. Hold lec- 
tures for these juveniles and see that your 
own children attend them. Talk over these 
matters with your children and do not be 
afraid to tackle the subject, for you may also 
learn a thing or two at the same time. 
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EDUCATION AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


GEORGE A. MCA. MILLER, Ruskin College. 


Everything that would pro- 
mote progress must reckon 
with education. The reason 
for this is that education is the 
fundamental thing in all pro- 
gress. Humboldt says, ‘‘ The 
finest fruit earth holds up to 
its Maker isman. To educate 
man is the first duty. Trade, law, science 
and religion are only the scaffolding where- 
with to build man.’’ 

The fundamental forces of social life may 
be reduced to four. They are religion, gov- 
ernment, industry and education. The solu- 
tion of the social problem depends upon the 
normal adjustment of these forces. The diffi- 
culty of harmonizing them is due, in great 
part, to hereditary conflict. Government has 
been jealous of religion because the church 
has often usurped the alleged functions of the 
state. Religion has hated government be- 
cause the state has often usurped the alleged 
functions of the church. Industry has hated 
both because the shop and the market have 
been but the slaves of the church and the 
capitol. Education, whose mission it is to 
harmonize all of these forces for the perfec- 
tion of the race, has languished because the 
school has in all ages been made not simply 
the ‘‘ hand-maid,’’ but the liveried flunkey 
or the peripatetic policeman of the church 
and the capitol, and, in more recent times, 
of the market. 

With this heritage of worse than Highland 
feud to deal with what hope is there of har- 
mony ? 

The chief hope is found in the fact that 
industry is asserting its supremacy; that 
doing is taking precedence of both praying 
and ruling. The doer at last comes to his 
own. 

The market is today supreme. The church 
and the capitol are chained toits chariot. The 
school, enjoying somewhat more freedom, is 
still but a contraband of war, snatched from 
the church and the capitol and set, like Vul- 
can,to forging and riveting bonds for the new 
slavery instituted by the market. To change 
the figure for greater clearness, yonder tow- 
ers the market mounted with a Maxim. Its 
right wing is the capitol mounted with a flag. 





Its left wing is the church mounted with a 
cross. In the rear rise the smoke-piercing 
chimneys of the factory. Yonder on the 
heights, overlooking all, and growing yearly 
in splendor of equipment by appropriations 
from the market, frowns the school. Why is 
the school there? Because each generation 
must be taught to protect the market and its 
adjuncts in its present status or it can not 
stand. 

If education, as represented by the school, 
thuscommands the situation forthe mainten- 
ance of the present order, why may it not, 
without change of position, be made to 
command the situation for a new order? It 
has only to train its guns upon the market 
instead of upon the factory to remove for- 
ever the Maxim which crowns it and to call 
industry, as represented in the factory into 
the market and its wings, and to place over 
all in the place where the Maxim rested the 
flag and the cross, making Government 
spell equality, religion, brotherhood and in- 
dustry development. Then may it vacate 
the fort on the heights, and with the capi- 
tol, the church, the market and the factory, 
lose its identity in the harmonized life of the 
world. Then may it appear that there never 
was any real conflict between religion and 
government, or between either of these and 
industry, but only between the selfish, am- 
bitious mechanism misrepresenting these 
forces. 

But to do this the school, if possible, must 
demonstrate within itself the essential unity 
of these things. Is this possible? The ques- 
tion can be answered better by action than 
by argument. 

Let organized labor make its demand that 
the school, from the kindergarten to the 
university, shall cease to be a mere police 
force for protection of the ‘‘ vested inter- 
ests’’ of the few, and that it shall become 
the means for the development of all that is 
best in the life of all. Then may it come to 
pass that religion, in its social aspect, will 
be but the correction of government. That 
government will be but the direction of in- 
dustry. That industry will be but the per- 
fection of education, or the highest develop- 
ment and expression of the life of all. 
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THOMAS REECE. 


HE progress of events in the labor world 
is slow at present and developments 
are more in evidence than finished re- 

sults. Employment is falling away pretty 
steadily, and wage decreases are accompany- 
ing this. The number of trade disputes is 
larger than for the preceding month, but no 
heavier than for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

There is in progress, at the time of writing, 
one of the most important labor law cases 
of recent years. Seventy-four firms and com- 
panies operating collieries in South Wales 
are jointly taking proceedings against the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation through 
its trustees. The action is brought to test 
the legality of the action of the South Wales 
miners in declaring certain days ‘‘ play- 
days.’’ 

Damages amounting to nearly £100,000 
are claimed from the funds of the men’s 
federation, which, by the way, has a mem- 
bership of 128,000. The employers allege 
that by the executive of the federation order- 
ing ‘‘stop’’ days a breach ensued of the 
contract between employers and employes, 
known as the sliding scale agreement. 

Two declarations are asked from the 
judge; one, to the effect that said action on 
the part of the men’s federation must not 
be taken in the future, and the other saying 
that the funds and property of the federa- 
tion are liable for law costs and damages 
incurrred and sustained by the colliery 
owners. 

As a defense the Miners’ Federation has 
alternative pleas. First, there is the denial 
that the society induced the miners to break 
the agreement, and, secondly, it declares if 
its executive had so done it acted beyond 
its rightful authority, and, therefore, the 
funds of the federation are not liable. 

How far the colliery owners suffered losses 
from the miners resolving to occasionally re- 
strict output by stopping work or “‘ play- 
ing ’’ on particular days has yet to be seen, 


but I have no doubt that a very pretty bill 
can be produced to order. The case is pro- 
ducing extraordinarily complicated legal 
definitions, and readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST will see in these proceed- 
ings another step in the legal winding-sheet 
that British capitalism is attempting to pre- 
pare for organized labor. 

A miner’s “‘ gala’’ in the North of Eng- 
land is a rather solemn way of spending a 
day from most points of view, speeches 
being about the only items on the pro- 
gram. But a large quantity of valuable in- 
formation is generally diffused thereby. For 
example, 60,000 people attended the thirty- 
first annual gala of the Durham miners, and 
John Burns was amongst the speakers. The 
Durham miners are a fine set of fellows, and 
earn, as things go, decent wages, but the 
roughness and narrowness of their daily ex- 
istence is pronounced. They are heaped up 
at the rate of five or six per room, and the 
smoke and dirt generally of their country is 
indescribable. 

Naturally at the gala, which can be taken 
as a sample of many others, the new agita- 
tion for the parliamentary representation of 
trade unions was prominent, and Burns 
suggested that out of the sixteen members 
returned for Durham eight might very well 
be miners. Such sentiments were cheered to 
the echo by his hearers. 

With the generality of trades and indus- 
tries just now is a period of ‘‘ marking time.”’ 
The outcome of the legal developments 
which had their origin in the Taff-Vale dis- 
pute is being watched with natural anxiety, 
but no timidity. More and more workmen 
are being defrauded by the ridiculous inter- 
pretation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. It will award an injured man a com- 
pensation of eleven pence a week, on the 
ground that as he had only worked two 
hours for the employer in whose service he 
met with the accident, that sum was “‘ half 
his average weekly earnings.’’ 
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Is it the Ideal to Apply to all Public Utilities ? 


J. W. SULLIVAN. 


[Concluded from the August Number.) 


CHAPTER II. 


A PROMINENT British 
trade unionist writes to an 
American periodical: 


eee es beam 
(aq Our state-employed letter car- 

; riers have many injustices to 

contend against. They do not 

‘ enjoy full civil rights. The hum- 

= ble workman who is privatel 

employed has at least the privi- 
lege of questioning candidates at elections—the 
letter carrier has not. Then, again, hours are long 
and wages are low. The minimum wage in Lon- 
don even is under one pound ($5) per week, and 
in some cases goes down to fifteen shillings ($3.75). 
The union—the Postman’s Federation—would have 
the London minimum raised to one pound sterling 
a week, with yearly advances of six pounds toa 
maximum yearly salary of £112. The modesty of 
the request shows how poorly things are shaped 
now. 

In France, the most woe-begone, ill-kept, 
starved creature is the postman in his faded 
uniform. 

And in any country, the soft berths in 
government employ usually lie far above 
the reach of the common toilers. 





Lnquisitorial Rights of Officials. 


As a universal spy, the Post Office is an 
offensive success. Two remarkable features 
of post office administration are kept al- 
most wholly out of sight. One is the official 
opening of a citizen’s letters; the other, po- 
lice surveillance by means of the mail. 

At dates so far apart as 1844 and 1882, the 
British public was aroused at the systematic 
opening of the correspondence of men 
watched by the Government. In 1844 the 
letters of Mazzini and some of his friends 
were opened by post office officials and the 
contents communicated to foreign powers. In 
1882 prominent Irishmen were persistently 
spied upon by means of reading their mail. 
A Parliamentary inquiry brought out the 
fact that letters had been detained and 
opened by the Government in hundreds of 


cases. No record had been kept of the 
grounds on which these steps were taken. 
The officials asserted that ‘‘the power is 
given for purposes of state, and the very 
essence of the power is that no account of 
its exercise can be rendered.’’ Inthe United 
States it frequently comes out in criminal 
trials that suspected persons (innocent or 
guilty) have been watched and decoyed and 
entrapped by detectives and post office em- 
ployes working in collusion. 

An irksome semi-official espionage over 
one’s mail is notoriously practised in coun- 
try towns. Clerks infer certain facts regard- 
ing one’s correspondence, and even invade 
the right of privacy, sometimes through 
acquaintance with the handwriting or the 
printing on envelopes. In one case a de- 
livery clerk blabs the whereabouts of a 
person who, for reasons not necessarily 
criminal, desires to pass a time in a place of 
sojourn without publicity. 

In another, a clerk who picks up alleged 
news for the press gathers ‘‘ personals’’ 
and other trivialities from the mail passing 
through his hands. Postmasters, permitted 
to answer written questions regarding citi- 
zens, may or may not be discreet or impar- 
tial. 

One’s second-class mail is liable to be 
opened at any time, the avowed purpose 
being to ascertain whether it contains first- 
class matter. And if, as more than one 
writer and publisher has found out, among 
pounds of printed clippings and the like a 
line of forbidden writing or a sheet of old 
typewriting appears, the person addressed 
is fined letter postage for the entire package. 
One such case, on being brought to the 
notice of an assistant postmaster, with the 
plea that surely the one bit of typewriting 
from a third party dated a year before was 
inclosed inadvertently, and that the rules of 
any express company would have permitted 
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intent to govern, evoked the reply, ‘‘ Rules! 
The Post Office has laws !’’ 


Formalism and E:vasions. 


The habitual Post Office Department at- 
titude toward the business public is an ex- 
acting severity; but in practice this may be 
tempered by the hypocrisy and favoritism 
of the lesser officials. A certain man on go- 
ing to the New York post office to enter in 
good faith a publication as second-class mat- 
ter was confounded at the requirements he 
was told he must fulfill. 

He endeavored to argue his case with the 
half-dozen officials to whom he was re- 
ferred. They unfolded to him decisions of 
the Department apparently made to prevent 
the mailing of his paper above all others. 
Vet he was well aware of the enormity of 
second-class mail abuses. 

Vexed and defeated, he was turning away 
when one of the deputies to an assistant 
gave him a pronounced wink. It telegraphed 
to him that the alleged requirements were 
farcical, and proceeding on that theory he 
quickly concluded his business. Afterward 
he was told by knowing ones that his pains 
had been unnecessary—a certain newsdealer 
was named as an agent of publishers; he 
and his men ‘‘ had sworn through forty 
second-class registrations.’’ 

A citizen employed at night, having pack- 
ages to register week by week, wrote to the 
Brooklyn postmaster suggesting that it 
would be an accommodation to the thou- 
sands of night-workers if the night stamp 
clerk, whose duties are so light that he 
sleeps at his post, were permitted to register 
mail. The postmaster’s reply, through an 
assistant, was a refusal, coupled with a sneer 
at the petitioner’s supposed foreign origin 
and his ignorance of American methods. 

It has more than once been asserted in 
the press after an election that thousands of 
pounds of political circulars deposited in the 
post office—by the opposition party—re- 
mained undelivered until a day too late. The 
ready explanation has been, ‘‘inability of 
the clerks to keep up with their work.’’ 


Costly Blunders in Details. 


Asa lawmaker for details, the Post Office 
has rare fortune in giving the public trouble 
and hindering efficiency. 

‘‘Ten-cent special delivery stamps often 
mean merely delay’’ is a heading in a 


newspaper on the writer’s desk. A Post 
Office regulation provides that unless the 
special letter is received by the person ad- 
dressed or his servant the postman shall re- 
turn it to the office. The newspaper article 
shows how many occasions there must be 
on which the special stamp is simply thrown 
away or causes delay. 

The attention of the department at Wash- 
ington was directed by letter to the time 
marks stamped on the envelope of a special 
delivery letter, which showed fourteen hours 
between the New York general office and 
another post office in the greater city. Five 
weeks afterward the explanation came that 
no mail was sent to the latter office between 
five P. M. and six A. M. next day. With 
knowledge of the conditions governing the 
receipt and delivery of specially stamped 
letters, their value thus diminishes. 

The Post Office requests persons mailing 
matter to write their own address on it ina 
corner that it may be returned in case of not 
being lifted. Obedience to the suggestion 
may work disappointment. If a piece be 
underpaid by one cent it is returned to the 
sender, perhaps to be delayed in the New 
York office for days before delivery, as often 
is the case with other than first class mat- 
ter. And if the article is a cut, the periodi- 
cal for which it was intended may be issued 
before it even reaches the sender. ‘This has 
happened. 

The metropolitan center became Greater 
New York four years ago, with a central- 
ized mayoralty and city departments. But 
the Post Office recognizes no such fact. 
Ruled by politics, with its patronage, the 
department keeps alive in Greater New 
York useless postmasterships, separate cen- 
tral offices, and a disjointed service. An 
illustrative fact was the sending of a letter 
directed to ‘‘ Vernon Avenue, New York,”’ 
to the dead letter office, indorsed in the New 
York office ‘‘ No such street in New York.”’ 
The street is in Brooklyn Borough, New 
York. How many perversions like this 
occur constantly ? Are such steps taken to 
punish writers, as when, some years ago, 
the New York post office held back hun- 
dreds of letters addressed to Philadelphia be- 
cause the addressers had not added ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania?’’ And if the department will not 
accord to New York city the advantages of 
consolidation, in how many instances in the 
whole country is it in like manner standing 
in the way of local progress? 
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In editorially congratulating the New 
York postmaster on his reappointment re- 
cently, a friendly newspaper made these 
remarks: 

We regret to say it, but the fact is that the 
General Post Office, at least in such portions as are 
accessible to the public, is disgracefully dirty. 
The lower courses of the stone fronts on Broadway 
and Park Row are disfigured with tar, paint, grime, 
chalk and charcoal; street dirt lies in drifts on the 
sills and in the corners of the closed doors; win- 
dows are dirty, and the concrete sidewalk is broken 
in many places and usually discolored with coal 
dust. In the corridor giving access to the drops 
and windows, the conditions are such as to be dis- 
tinctly discreditable to the custodian. The floor is 
usually dirty beyond excuse, everything touchable 
is covered with ancient finger marks, and the whole 
place suggests inexcusable neglect. 


Post Office Window Rudeness. 


As a center of accommodation and amen- 
ity the Post Office does not shine. A bank’s 
transactions in large sums may take place 
over quite an open counter; a post office 
usually retails stamps through a high peep 
hole. An express company receives pack- 
ages from one’s hand; a post office takes in 
its second-class mail through a slot, often 
too small for large envelopes and behind 
locked doors nights and Sundays. 

In a country town the busiest of shops 
would never dream of shutting out custo- 
mers; but the post office clerks close their 
windows while assorting letters, and the 
person wanting a stamp may wait a quarter 
of an hour. 

In a shop the customer is requested, 
‘Please step to that counter,’’ or, ‘‘ Come 
this way, sir;’’ in the post office authorita- 
tive tones direct him, ‘‘Go to other win- 
dow!’’ or ‘‘ Upstairs, third room, left.’’ 
Every shopkeeper will give change for a 
bank note on the smallest purchase; the 
country post office is often ‘‘ out of change’”’ 
to the stranger, the clerk telling him, if he 
is persistent, that ‘‘regulations’’ require 
him to proffer the exact sum that he owes. 

Such institutions as the savings banks 
set aside hours of certain evenings in the 
week for the accommodation of wage-earn 
ers; on the contrary the money order win- 
dows of the post offices are only open dur- 
ing the ordinary work-day, or even for a 
shorter time, thus obliging a wage-worker 
to lose a day’s work, or half a day’s, if he 
wishes to send an order to his family living 
at a distance. The consequence of this last 
mentioned circumstance is that as a class our 


industrial population is shut off from the use 
of postal money orders. 

The business manager of a publication 
having a national circulation almost wholly 
among wage-earners states that when the 
subscription price of the periodical was 
raised from fifty cents to a dollar the num- 
ber of yearly subscribers increased. This he 
attributed in part to the fact that the work- 
ing man subscriber can put a dollar bill 
safely in an envelope, whereas he could not 
a half-dollar in silver, and never having the 
post office money order window open to 
him he could not avail himself of a postal 
order. 

Post office clerks, smarting under their 
grievances or imitating the airs of their 
superiors, may manifest impatience if asked 
to depart from routine. A few years ago a 
middle-aged man, courteously addressing 
the information clerk of the New York 
office, said: ‘‘ Would you please tell me 
about how many persons ask questions at 
this window a day?’’ The clerk made a 
jeering reply in this form: ‘‘ One thousand 
one hundred and one and a half !’’ Sum- 
moned a few minutes afterward to the 
chief’s private office, he confronted the ob- 
ject of his sarcasm in the new postmaster. 
He instantly showed that his abilities to 
apologize were even better than his powers 
to insult. 

In a Western town a Supreme Court 
judge, hastening in the evening to get im- 
portant mail, had the delivery window shut 
in his face. ‘‘ Closed for the night !’’ called 
out the clerk as the judge tapped for his 
attention. In a country office a man con- 
ducting a large business in a neighboring 
town was impertinently questioned by a 
youthful window clerk as to the validity of 
a foreign postal order, only to be then told 
to ‘‘go to the registry department,’’ where 
he found that the duplicate had not yet 
arrived. In the cities the paying tellers of 
the money order department are not in- 
frequently noted for their overbearing re- 
fusal to recognize orders presented by 
strangers not identified by business men. 
Letters, cards, bankbooks may be shown 
them, only to provoke discourtesy. The 
Government holds these clerks responsible 
personally, and in turn they do their worst 
to injure the Government’s business. 

These stories of little things are not re- 
tailed in a spirit inimical to the troubled 
clerks. Nor are they set forth in any hope 
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that the Post Office can be made anything 
else than the thing it is. They are but put 
in to fill out the picture. They reflect the 
official atmosphere. Of a type familiar to the 
public, they are forewarnings to the lay- 
man of what he may expect when Govern- 
ment owns and operates many things—him- 
self included. 


A Cumbersome Machine. 


As bookkeeper for itself, official authority 
describes the Post Office Department as just 
short of the point of breakdown. The aud- 
itor of the department showed in the North 
American Review for January, 1901, that 
the growth of the Post Office had not been 
accompanied with corresponding provision 
for the careful, accurate, and honest per- 
formance of the vast work. The defects of 
the system of accounting, he declared, are 
such that with the development of the ser- 
vice it will be more and more difficult to 
keep up even the present standard. 

France, it is true, has learned in the 
course of time how to maintain a mechan- 
ical standard in the public service through 
its ‘‘contréle.’’ By multiplying its lesser 
clerks to an army, superintending them 
through a host of inspectors and keeping 
these in order by means of district boards 
accountable to central boards, that country 
has saddled itself with a bureaucracy that 
has complacently attended the funerals of 
all its dead governments. Balzac, in ‘‘ Les 
Employés,’’ fifty years ago described this 
huge barnacle bed almost precisely as we 
are told it exists now. The parasitism and 
flunkeyism, the indolence and slavishness, 
the jealousies, gossiping and tale-bearing of 
a Washington department building pervade 
the entire French official system. In one 
branch the clerks are too many, in another 
too few. Rigidity characterizes the immense 
organization as a whole and in every part. 
With unadaptableness and bungling, with 
overstrict economy here and extravagance 
there, the enormous machinery barely keeps 
itself in motion. 

A friend of the writer on meeting an offi- 
cial coming out of a Washington depart- 
ment building shortly after noon, twitted 
him on his early closing habit. The official 
good humoredly pleaded guilty, but said he 
was hardly ever. Being asked to confess for 
the others, however, he said it was custom- 
ary to get away from work as soon as possi- 


ble, as often as possible, with vacations as 
frequent as possible. The average time of 
the department clerks was eight official 
hours, six or seven actual hours, with tasks 
done that could be performed in two honest 
hours. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, he said, could run all the departments 
on contract at twenty-five per cent of their 
present actual cost! 

The unsatisfactory state of the Post Of- 
fice, hence, is not a result of public apathy, 
But from methods and conditions in the de- 
partment one may get an impression of the 
chaos and the cost of the work in operating 
those ‘‘utilities’’ whose financial side, like 
that of the New York Public Works De- 
partment, become known only through an- 
nual reports. Taxed from these hidden 
sources, directed and disciplined by ‘“‘ util- 
ity’’ agents down to the aggressive uni- 
formed plumber’s helper, annoyed by in- 
spectors—now spies and again blackmail- 
ers—the lay citizen’s life would be one of 
fret and worry, perhaps of deceit and cring- 
ing or of rebellion and suffering. 


Government Blacklisting. 


The workingman may look without pan- 
icky feeling at the prospect of burdensome 
taxes not falling on him directly and of pub- 
lic business methods not disastrous to so- 
ciety immediately. But how he can face the 
questions of Government blacklisting and 
Government union-breaking without alarm 
is astonishing. 

The blacklisted workingman would have 
a hard time, indeed, with all ‘‘public utili- 
ties’’ closed to him. How quickly the ‘“‘la- 
bor agitator’’ could be outlawed! Dis- 
charge, sudden and lasting, might be the 
consequence of work necessary for the ben- 
efit of his fellows—witness the case of Cap- 
tain Clifford, of the New York Fire De- 
partment. With one ‘‘utility’’ closed to 
him, probably all would be. The civil serv- 
ice questions would unearth his record: 
‘* Who was your last employer? Who your 
previous employer ? Who previous to that ?”’ 
In such inquisition individual liberty is lost. 
The master catechises the menial. A con- 
tract as between equals is not dreamed of. 

If individual employers imitated the Gov- 
ernment, non-employment would be death 
or the poor house for the worker over fifty. 
Again, thousands of prominent labor agita- 
torsin this country get leave of absence from 
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their firms to attend labor conventions. The 
writer knows radical leaders, skillful work- 
ers, who can go back to any private em- 
ployer for whom they ever worked; but 
being without pull, or beyond age, or un- 
able to face trick quiz, Government employ 
is barred to them forever. The civil service 
inquiry of the individual employer is not 
infrequently compressed into one question, 
honorable to both sides, ‘‘Can you do the 
work ?”’ 


Reform Papers Under the Ban. 


Among the newspapers recently coming 
under the ban of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a social reform weekly and an or- 
gan of a large trade union. In the first 
of these cases the ruling read: 

There is no objection to a reasonable number 
of subscriptions by one person for another when 
not for an ulterior purpose. But when such sub- 
scriptions amount to a considerable part of the 
claimed list of subscribers, and they are paid for 
by persons manifestly interested in the circulation 
of the paper because of the doctrines it advocates, 
they have uniformly not been held ‘legitimate’ 
within the spirit and purpose of the law. 

That is, a citizen may subscribe for a 
publication for another to amuse and to en- 
tertain him, but not to instruct him. 

In the second case, an international trade 
union official journal has been deprived of 
the privileges of pound rates. The Post 
Office decision was that the paper could not 
carry advertisements, except such as applied 
particularly to the trade of the organization. 
Against this the President of the American 
Federation of Labor has protested. The 
principle threatens all trade union journals. 

One may imagine the fate of trade unions, 
in many respects, with a multiplication of 
governmentalized functions. 

At the annual convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America at Indianapolis, 
January, 1902, a delegate reported that, teh 
Post offices of mining communities being in 
company stores, subscribers often fail to re- 
ceive their union periodicals. Other dele- 
gates, union officials, stated that letters to 
them were two or three weeks behind time 
and sometimes did not reach them at all. 
Investigation was demanded. 

When a man joins a trade union he 
pledges himself to obey the vote of its ma- 
jority in matters within its proper jurisdic- 
tion. When a man enters Government em- 
ploy, he commonly takes an oath to obey 


orders from his superiors. In case of con- 
flict between union and government official, 
there can be no doubt of the consequence. 
The Government employe must bend to the 
Government; the union vote would be inef- 
fective. The one essential of a trade union 
is the strike; Government servants can not 
strike. If rare exceptions may be quoted, 
they occurred through tolerance. A govern- 
ment service of ‘‘utilities’’ would hence 
put an end within all its sphere to unionism 
as now known. Clerk, mechanic, or artisan 
would live under orders; his days of con- 
tracting with employers through his dele- 
gates would be past. True, occasionally he 
might vent his spite on the public by a rat- 
tlesnake’s bite; he might imitate our New 
York mail-cart driver. Wounded and hu- 
miliated daily by his superiors, he might in 
turn sting that defenseless creature, the com- 
mon average citizen. This mean spirit would 
be the reverse of that which achieved our 
Revolution; he would be de-Americanized. 


Post Office in Politics. 


From bottom to top the post office is in 
politics. When a new Postmaster General 
is appointed newspaper comment takes 
chiefly the form of estimating his powers as 
a manipulator of the huge machine in favor 
of one candidate or another for the presi- 
dency. Such official manipulation is death 
to democracy. And to prevent this tragedy 
the farce is proposed of forbidding office- 
holders in a free country to exercise their 
full rightful part in the elections or to unite 
to obtain legislation favorable to themselves. 
The remedy for the wicked office-holder is 
to paralyze him ! 

If adverse facts, piled mountain high, 
relating to every phase of post office admin- 
istration, can not bring the advocates of 
working this country post-office-wise to hes- 
itate and reflect, the rest of us can only wait 
until the ‘‘ public functions’’ fever burns it- 
self out. Of the latter event the writer has 
his hopes. He has recently visited the cem- 
etery of defunct ‘‘ reforms '’ and sat in silent 
communion with himself. 

And if, his superior smile sobered with a 
lump in his throat, the functionist chal- 
lenges the writer to propose what the Gov- 
ernment might do for economic reform, the 
reply is: It might undo grave errors. By 
withdrawing monopoly privileges, for ex- 
ample, it could set industry free. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“PROPERTY In connection with the anthracite coal strike—the merits 
BY DIVINE of which need not be dwelt on here—there has been a verit- 
RIGHT," ETC. able flood of old-fashioned plutocratic mendacity and soph- 
istry. The fair-minded elements of the public, fortunately, have not been 
deceived by this reckless perversion, and even the daily press has not been 
able to swallow the whole of it. Public sympathy has unquestionably been 
with the miners, and the operators have been getting admonition and in- 
struction of a sort that must have caused them considerable astonishment. 

Even capitalistic papers have discovered that ‘‘bare legal property 
rights’’ are not everything; that capital has moral duties in relation to the 
public; that this so-called ‘‘ policy ’’ of starving strikers into submission is 
not a safe, wise or expedient one, and that such talk as ‘‘ there is nothing 
to arbitrate’’ is offensive, revolting and stupid. 

Commissioner Wright's cautious report, unsatisfactory as it may seem 
to many in certain particulars, was a severe blow to the defiant and Bourbonite 
operators, for it proved the hollowness of the pretense that the operators 
could not deal with the organized miners without compromising some sacred 
principle. 

Under the circumstances organized labor might well represent the strike 
as a conflict between the public and the little group of operators, and invite 
the former to share with it the brunt of the battle for equity, decency and 
common fairness. But experience has taught the wage-working classes that 
labor can not safely depend on benevolent support from outside, and that its 
amelioration and steady advance require unceasing effort and eternal vigil- 
ance. 

In this spirit it becomes necessary to advert to a few recent character- 
istic manifestations of plutocratic sentiment. 

President Baer’s canting and blasphemous response to an appeal of a 
devout, religious, impartial observer for concessions to the miners has ex- 
cited universal derision and scorn. The religious press was as prompt in re- 
buking the author of the monstrous deliverance as the papers making no 
profession of religious guidance. It is a pleasure to reprint the following 
comment of the IVaéchman upon Mr. Baer’s impudent declaration that ‘‘ the 
rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for, not 
by agitators, but by the Christian men, to whom God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has given the control of the property interests of the country:’’ 


If this means anything it means that those who control the property interests of 
the country are Christian men; that God gave them this control because they know bet- 
ter what is for the interest of the people than the people themselves, and that the proper 
attitude of laboring men toward capitalists is not that of criticism or resistance or refusal 
to work, or the resort to any means to improve their condition, but humble acceptance 
of what the capitalists do for them as the expression of the Divine will. 

We do not wonder that laboring men who imagine that Christianity involves such 
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a conception of God as this, and that capitalists, many of whom have gained their wealth 
by oppression and illegal practices, are his representatives, repudiate the churches 
and all Christian institutions. 


President Baer’s sentence will do more harm to the cause of religion than he can 
ever atone for. And we quote his words, not to give them currency, but to repudiate for 
ourselves all that they assert and all that they imply. 

Some months ago we had occasion to deal with a lecture of Mr. Baer’s 

n “Labor as Worship,’’ which contained the germ of the mock piety now 
fully developed. That lecture, which denounced the ‘‘ tyranny’’ of unions, 
gave much satisfaction to the capitalistic press. The very people who now 
curse Mr. Baer blessed and praised him then. Will they profit by this lesson 
and learn to distinguish between empty phrases and first principles ? 

Mr. Baer was unfortunate enough to say boldly what the plutocratic 
enemies of labor organization are saying vaguely and obscurely all the time. 
Unions, they say, are unnecessary, detrimental to society, prejudicial to the 

‘free’’ workmen and incompatible with dignity and manhood. What is this 
but Baerism in another, less blatant form ? 

Here, for example, is what one of the leading lawyers of one of the 
coal-carrying railroads said at a recent Chautauqua assembly in reply to a 
plea for conciliation and arbitration: 

Employers, as a rule, are reasonable and pay their employes in accordance with the 
laws of competition. There is always a market—except in times of panic—for services 
of men, and if one employer will not pay the market value of the services to be sold, the 
employe has the right, and generally the opportunity, to sell his labor to another em- 
ap who will pay the market price. . In the light of these facts, can it be truth- 

ully said that unionism is essential to the dev elopment and advancement of our people 
or that the employer must be deprived of his constitutional right to participate in making 
contracts with his employes in order that the self-constituted walking delegate may con- 
tinue to flourish, or that the right of the employer shall be delegated to the labor agita- 
tor through a political or other board of arbitration? 

Did the daily and religious press attack these statements? Not at all. 
Yet they amount to a sweeping assault on unionism and imply that ‘‘ the 
laboring man will be cared for by the Christian men,’’ etc.,—to the end of 
Mr. Baer’s balderdash. 

What was the attitude of the ‘‘ Christian’’ slave-holders towards the 
abolition of slavery ? How did the ‘‘ Christian’’ employers of Great Britain 

‘care for’’ the working classes in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, during the reign of the infamous anti-combination laws and later ? 
How was labor emancipated in England? The struggle, not for privilege, 
but for equal rights under the general law, lasted over sixty years and did 
not end till 1875! And is the struggle ended now? By no means. Reaction 
and retrogression threaten labor in the most advanced countries. 

It will suffice to refer to ‘‘ government by injunction,’’ to the denial by 
courts and plutocratic newspapers of the right of peaceable picketing and 
moral suasion, to the judge-made laws whereby British unions are, contrary 
to the will of Parliament, held liable in damages for alleged injuries to em- 
ployers (through picketing, free speech and other morally proper means) 
even when caused by individual members without the consent or authority 
of the unions. 

And what about our own country? What of child labor in the South, 
and the systematic violation or evasion of child labor laws in the North? 
And the benevolent and pious employers ‘‘ taking care’’ of the children 


-o® 
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under fourteen and even under ten. These employers object violently to the 
activity of ‘‘ agitators,’’ but every sane man or woman in the country who 
is not demoralized by greed and avarice knows perfectly well that it is the 
‘‘ agitators ’’ who will do away with child labor—just as it is the agitators 
who have abolished slavery, emancipated labor from oppression and mon- 
strous injustice and secured the recognition of the right to stand erect as 
men, the right to strike and the right to act in concert. 

To Baer’s sickening cant and the attorney’s shallow sophistry may be 
added the audacious misrepresentations of Mr. A. S. Hewitt, ex-mayor 
of New York, manufacturer and supposed friend of ‘‘ free labor.’’ Mr. 
Hewitt’s statement of the issues he imagined to be involved in the coal 
strike stands discredited and refuted. But one of his observations will be 
noticed here. Says Mr. Hewitt: 


The demand of any man or any set of men, not occupying public office, to decide 
upon the conditions upon which labor shall seek its living, and to make it subject to a 
license from irresponsible leaders, whether representing capital or labor, is in effect a 
claim to the power of life and death, and can never be conceded without a base sur- 
render of duty to greed. The coal operators, therefore, are not fighting so much for the 
control of their own property as for the right of the citizen to labor where he may find 
employment without interference from organizations or men who have no right to control 


his freedom of action. 

To pretend, in the light of the history of anthracite coal mining, that 
the monopolists of the region are championing the rights of labor is the 
height of humbug, but let this pass. According to Mr. Hewitt, it is an out- 
rageous denial of liberty to decline to work with non-union men. It is, on 
the contrary, an assertion of the principle of liberty. 

Any man has a right to choose his companions—in a factory or mine as 
well as in club or church. 

The unionist may say to the employer: ‘‘ You can not get my services 
unless you agree to employ men who are congenial to me.’’ 

This is liberty, for no free man can be compelled to work on terms that 
are not satisfactory to him. 

The highest court of New York has decided that it is not unlawful for 
any number of people to demand the discharge of any other number of 
people and threaten a strike (or, of course, declare a strike) as a means of 
enforcing that demand. Plainly the New York Court of Appeals does not 
accept Mr. Hewitt’s notion of freedom, and it is hardly surprising that 
organized labor should agree with the tribunal named rather than with Mr. 
Hewitt. 

In Abram S. Hewitt’s famous letter, he insists that President Mitchell 
should ‘‘ order the Miners’ strike off without delay,’’ and that then the local 
operators will adjust the grievances with the ‘‘ local unions.’’ Certainly, if 
Mr. Hewitt’s contention that labor unions interfere with the rights of em- 
ployers as well as employes, is well taken, then it is applicable equally to 
local unions as it is to national unions. The truth is that Mr. Hewitt has 
grown too old to appreciate the modern development of industry, or is en- 
tirely insincere, and his suggestion is a specious device to deceive the miners 
as well as the general public, in which hope he will be disappointed. 

The solicitude of Mr. Baer, Mr. Hewitt and the attorneys of the coal- 
carrying lines about the freedom of labor is extremely touching, but it would 
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be more helpful to labor if they really knew what freedom meant and implied. 
For this knowledge they will have to go to the trade unions which have 
taught plutocracy much and are prepared to doa great deal more in the same 
direction. 





NO DOUBLE It is not only essentially accurate and safe that the labor 
DEALING, movement consist exclusively of the wage-earners, but we 
GENTLEMEN! have often called attention, through these columns as well 
as elsewhere, to the fact that employers should under no circumstances be 
permitted to become members of our movement, or take part in its councils. 

We have held that if employers are sympathetically inclined, they can 
by their action, by precept, by example, not only conduct union establish- 
ments under fair and union conditions, but also give aid and encouragement 
to the trade union movement. 

Time and experience have demonstrated the wisdom of the laws and 
policy of our organization in regard to this matter, for it has frequently 
occurred that employers have simply assumed the mask of friendship, in 
order to promote their individual trade, while, at the same time, when- 
ever opportunity presented itself to strike a blow at organized labor, 
it was taken advantage of, providing the cloak of secrecy could be em- 
ployed, and the chances of discovery were reasonably remote or seemingly 
impossible. 

One of the most recent instances of this character is found in the make- 
up and action of the National Association of Manufacturers which held a 
convention at Indianapolis, Ind., some months ago. At that convention a 
resolution was adopted directing its executive committee to take action re- 
garding labor’s Eight-Hour Bill, pending in Congress. The executive com- 
mittee decided to oppose the bill. 

Now without regard to the short-sighted policy which that association 
assumed in regard to this beneficent measure in the interests not only of la- 
bor, but of all our people, there are a number of employers connected with 
that association who, in the open, are avowed “‘ friends’’ and sympathizers 
with the labor movement, yet who permit their names to be used in opposi- 
tion to a measure in which organized labor is not only interested but firmly 
committed—a measure which involves a principle which every workman and 
real sympathizer has struggled to attain. The Manufacturers’ Association 
committee has sent out a confidential circular (an official copy of which has 
fallen into our hands) urging manufacturers and employers to relentless op- 
position to labor’s Eight-Hour Bill. 

We of course anticipated the opposition of ignorant and short-sighted 
employers; we are familiar with their antagonism to our movement and the 
beneficent measures for which it stands, but we can not tolerate the ambig- 
uous position of employers who, in the open, pretend friendship for labor, 
while covertly endeavoring to use their power and influence in antagonizing 
our movement and our work. We have the names of the employers to whom 
we refer, and shall insist that they come from under cover. 

They must tote fair, array themselves, if they will, as antagonists to 
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our movement and our work, and we shall then know what to expect; or if 
they are sympathizers and friends with the cause of labor, they must come 
out and declare themselves as our consistent friends and sympathizers. We 
shall expect to hear from these gentlemen in the near future, and shall 
advise organized labor as to their real attitude. 





HELP THE The strike of the one hundred and fifty thousand miners in the 
MINERS TO — anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania is now in its twen- 
VICTORY. tieth week. Personal investigation upon the ground demon- 
strates beyond doubt that the determination of the men to stand fast and 
faithful to each other in this great contest is even stronger than in the early 
stages of the contest. 

The miners, as all others who are in a position to know, feel confident 
that at least some measure of victory will be attained, and that the organiza- 
tion will be upheld at all hazards. 

Organized labor, and many sympathizers, are splendidly responding to 
the appeal for financial assistance, but, as can be well understood, large ex- 
penditures are involved in maintaining the needy miners, their wives and 
children, even in the commonest necessaries of life. 

We repeat what we have elsewhere said, that the striking miners and 
those dependent upon them must be supported, if not on better, then at least 
on bread, that their manhood may be maintained, and their struggle, if 
necessary, continued. 

Let no false rumor or report of the weakening of the men deceive our 
fellow-workers and friends. 

The men are standing firm. 

In the event of any settlement being made, the officers of the United 
Mine Workers will make official and public announcement. 

All unions should raise funds at once and forward them promptly and 
continually until the end of the contest. 

Wherever possible, unions should contribute from their treasury. 

Donations from individual union members should be urged, and assess- 


ments voluntarily levied. 
Central bodies and local unions should arrange entertainments for the 


purpose of raising funds. 

An appeal for contributions should be made by the labor press. 

The public, and all those who stand for justice, humanity and fair play, 
should be appealed to by the press. 

Associations should be visited by committees or communicated with by 
circular letter for contributions. 

Act upon the suggestions promptly and faithfully, and forward all 
contributions to W. B. WILSON, Secretary of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Miners must not be forced back to the mines through want. 

Now is the time when every man must do his duty. 


The press please copy. 
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IMPOSING The Labor Day celebrations throughout the entire country 
LABOR-DAY this year exceeded by far, in number, in display, in order, 
DEMONSTRA- and above all in esprit de corps, any other event in the his- 
TIONS. tory of the labor movement. Surely on no other day in the 
year have the people simultaneously indulged themselves in so general and 
earnest a manifestation of their unanimity of purpose for any cause. 

Organized labor has shown the world that its hosts are one in spirit as 
well as in fact. The toiling masses have won great respect and encomiums 
of praise even from those lacking in sympathy or friendship for our cause. 

The wage-earners of America are realizing now, as the days pass, that 
their only hope for improvement in their condition, that the only means by 
which they can vouchsafe liberty and right for themselves and their de- 
scendants, lies in the power of their numbers in organization and federation. 

The numerical growth of our movement, the wonderful exhibition of 
strength, power and influence, as shown on Labor Day, 1902, must serve 
the purpose to nerve every union member to greater endeavor to bring within 
the beneficent fold of the trade union movement the yet unorganized work- 
ers, upon whom the law of self-preservation and mutual help has not yet 
dawned. 

The misery of the past, the struggle of the present, the duty for the 
future demand that no effort be left untried, that all energy be exercised and 
opportunity taken advantage of, to organize the toilers of our country 
upon the broad platform of the trade unions, and in full affiliation to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The dim, dismal past, with all its pain and travail, must give way to 
the better future for which the workers have borne the burdens and made 
the sacrifices that the people of our time and for all time may be truly free. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Remember the twenty-second annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in New Orleans, La., November thirteenth, 1902. 


If organized labor treats its friends and foes alike, there will not be 
much encouragement for friends to remain friends. 


Unions entitled to send delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
Convention should avail themselves of the opportunity and send their best 
qualified representatives. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor will meet 
at headquarters at Washington, D. C., October sixth, to hear and determine 
questions properly coming before it. The Executive Council, at the Scranton 
and former conventions, was so tied up with work that its attention was much 
distracted from the direct business of the convention. The meeting at head- 
quarters, in advance of the convention, is intended to obviate this difficulty. 
Organizations having matters in dispute should be represented at the meet- 
ing October sixth, if they desire the Executive Council’s action. 
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Bird’s Eye View of Labor Day. 


More Generally Observed Than Ever Before.—Immense Trade Union 
Parades in the Principal Cities of the Country and 
Splendid Contributions to Aid the 
Striking Miners. 


The Labor Day parade in Chicago leaped from 
20,000 men in line last year to 60,000 this. Many 
women graced the a. The onlooking mul- 
titude heartily applauded, showing appreciation of 
the series of splendid victories won by organized 
labor in that city during the past year. The parade 
was five hours and fifteen minutes passing the re- 
viewing stand. 


The most notable feature of the parade was the 
‘*money wagon,’’ into which the onlookers were in- 
vited to throw money for the striking anthracite 
coal miners. Nearly $10,000 was realized. One bag 
of coin weighed 286 pounds and another 173, the 
bills being in a separate receptacle. 


New York city celebrated Labor Day on a mag- 
nificent scale. Over 40,000 organized workers were 
in line and a large sum was realized for the strik- 
ing miners. 


In Philadelphia 20,000 workmen were in line. 
John Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, was the principal speaker at 
Washington Park Grove, and in the parade he was 
greeted with continuous cheering by hundreds of 
thousands of sympathizers. 


Pittsburg paraded 11,000 men, despite the rain. 
Here, as in nearly all other cities, the anthracite 
strike was a main topic of the addresses. Every big 
plant in the Pittsburg district save the Carnegie 
mills was closed in honor of the day. The Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers won the prize for best 
appearance. 


Milwaukee turned out over 7,000 men, and raised 
at the picnic $3,200. 


The largest Labor Day parade in the history of 
Cleveland footed up 12,000 in line, and 20,000 at- 
tended the picnic at Scenic Park. Here as else- 
where a significant fact were the enormous and 
sympathetic crowds which watched the parade 
over miles of streets. Mayor Tom I,. Johnson re- 
viewed the procession. 


Newark, N. J., eclipsed all her past efforts by 
turning out 10,000 laborers, with 15,C00 of her 

pulation lining the streets and applauding. Pub- 
ic officials reviewed the parade. 


At Corning, N. Y., there was a big celebration, 
Secretary Frank Morrison of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was the orator of the day. He deliy- 
ered an address at the Corning opera house toa 
large audience. He spoke of the significance of 
Labor Day and referred especially to the rapid 
strides which trade union organization has made in 
all parts of the country during the past four years, 


Twenty thousand members of organized labor pa- 
raded the streets of Baltimore and then listened at 
Darley Park to a fine address by James Duncan, 
first vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and national secretary of the Granite Cut- 
ters’ Union. 


More than 20,000 men marched in line in two pa- 
rades in Boston. There were many handsome floats 
and a mammoth loaf of bread was one of them. The 
picnics following the parade were well attended. 


St. Louis registered 30,000 in her parade, and 
East St. Louis, just across the river in Illinois, had 
fully 10,000 in line. Business here as elsewhere was 
generally suspended, more so than ever before on 
Labor Day, and it was generally commented that 
the demonstration with its attendant features fore- 
casted for all future years even greater unanimity 
of the day’s observation. 


San Francisco turned out nearly 40,000 union 
men in line. The city never witnessed so grand or 
so convincing a demonstration of the force of 
unionism as on Labor Day this year. 


The following table shows approximately the 
number of participants in the parades in the prin- 
cipal American cities: 


















ee 40,000 | Denver. .......0.00c000 .. 10,000 
San Francisco............ 40,000 | Fast St. Louis............ 10,000 
ES ear 30,000 | Wilkesbarre, Pa........ 10,000 
Scranton, PA......c0.0002. it 2) =e 7,000 
Cincinnati ................. 20,000 | Milwaukee ............... 7,000 
Ts wsicicnntstscnianannes 20,000 | Indianapolis.............. 6,000 
 EEEETELNT 20,000 | Davenport, Iowa......... 4,000 
Philadelphia............. 20,000 | Springfield II1........ - 
New Orleans.............. 16,000 | Des Moines, Iowa...... 3,000 
Boston........ . 14,000 | Topeka, Kans 3,000 
Minneapoli 12,000 | Memphis... 2,000 
Cleveland 12,000 | Birmingham, .. 2,000 
Pittsburg 11,000 | Cumberland, Md....... 2,000 
Louisville. 10,000 | Beloit, Wis................. 1,500 
St. Joseph, 10,000 | Sioux City, Iowa........ 1,000 
Kausas City... . 10,000 | Kankakee, II1........... 800 


Detroit .....ccccccese0e--- ... 10,000 | 
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Labor Day Celebration in New Orleans. 


United Workingmen Make an Imposing Parade Through the Streets, and Give 
Picnic at Athletic Park—Samuel Gompers, President of Federation of 


Labor, Speaker of the Day. 


[New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, September 2, 1902.) 


Labor Day was celebrated in New Orleans yester- 
day as never before. It was the first time that the 
date of the holiday was the same in this state as in 
the other states of the Union; and more generally 
than ever before were stores and commercial insti- 
tutions closed. Banks and exchanges did not open 
at all, the courts were closed, and many of the 
stores closed early, or else did not open at all. 

The white and negro labor organizations did not 
fraternize in the celebration of the holiday. Both 
races celebrated, and both celebrated for all the 
holiday was worth. Both had big parades by day, 
the whites turning out about 10,000 strong, and 
the negroes about 5,000. The negro parade started 
later than the white procession, and there was no 
conflict as to route, though both were parading, in 
part, at the same time, and in part following the 
same route. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was the guest of honor. He rodein 
the white parade, and late in the afternoon ad- 
dressed a gathering at Orpheum-Athletic Park. He 
was to have spoken at 4 o'clock, but the hour left 
scant time for the paraders to eat and wash up be- 
tween the parade and the speech, and Mr. Gom- 
pers did not take the stage until after 5 o’clock. 
Then he delivered an address, and went almost 
immediately to Globe Hall, where he spoke to the 
negro workingmen. 


AT ATHLETIC PARK. 
Address by President Gompers. 


At Athletic Park, at 4 P. M., as the stage curtain 
was raised, the band played ‘‘America’’ amid the 
plaudits of the crowd. Mr. Gompers, accompanied 
by President Robert E. Lee, of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, President Alexander, of the 
Typographical Union, and other prominent local 
labor leaders, stepped upon the stage, amid cheer- 
ing. As soon as the music ceased President Lee 
stepped forward and said: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen: As president of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council, of New Orleans 
and vicinity, it is my distinguished honor to call 
this meeting to order. It would be presumptuous 
of me to endeavor to make any extended remarks 
upon this occasion. In behalf of the organization I 
represent, as well as for myself, I extend to all of 
you a cordial welcome. I want to give thanks to 
our friends and sympathizers for the attention they 


gave us today during the parade, and for their at- 
tendance here this evening. Most especially do I 
want to thank the members of the police depart- 
ment for their excellent services in maintaining 
order along our line of march, and I also desire to 
express our thanks to the press of the city for 
giving public notices of our affairs. I shall now 
take unalloyed pleasure in introducing to you the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gcmpers.’’ 

Mr. Gompers arose and bowed in return to the 
ovation given him. The cheering and clapping of 
hands continued for some time, and at the conclu- 
sion Mr. Gompers began his address as follows: 


Mr. Gompers’ Address. 


‘“*Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Were 
I not proud to be with you today, both in your 
demonstration this morning and in this gathering, 
I would be less than human, As the hosts of labor 
moved on and on in hundreds and in thousands 
today in labor’s great pageant, I was impressed 
with the thought that all through the length and 
breadth of our country today the hosts of labor 
were marching along, shoulder toshoulder, in step 
and in time, their thoughts and their minds in- 
tuned to but one strai::, and that strain one of har- 
mony and good will to all mankind, I knew and 
you knew, and the men marching together knew, 
that the workers in the cities, and the towns, and 
the villages, too, were marching, to militant music 
perhaps, but with nothing militant in their 
thoughts or minds. On the faces of the hosts of 
labor, as well as those who were watching the pa- 
raders, there was a smile, a laugh, a merry thought 
in their minds, and a twinkle in their eye. There 
was no thought of conquest in the minds of those 
men marching to the music. There was no gun, 
no sabre, no bayonet glistening to the skies, but 
only one thought prevaded their beings, only one 
hope was in their heart, and that was justice and 
fair dealing toward all men.”’ 

Mr. Gompers was here compelled to pause, be- 
cause of the continued cheering. He resumed: 

‘‘Looking back into the past, we find that the 
holidays which are now celebrated represent some 
valorous deed, but they also represent some injury 
done or some conquest won. But Labor Day repre- 
sents no conquest, except the conquest over our 
baser selves, the conquest of the right in us over 
the wrong. The Day of the Laborer represents all 
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the bitterness of the struggles of the past, it repre- 
resents all the burdens which labor bears today, 
and it represents all the hopes and aspirations of 
humanity in the future. 


People Take a Floliday. 


‘*Labor Day did not come by enactment of law, 
but by the decision of the toiling masses of our 
country. For the first time in the history of our 
country, the people took a holiday for themselves. 
Labor Day found itself a law years after the work- 
ingmen demanded and decreed that the first Mon- 
day in September should be set aside for them to 
celebrate as they should desire. It was enacted a 
law by people elected by the toiling masses, and 
who were ordered by the masses what to do and 
how to doit. It wasa victory for the workingman.’’ 

Mr. Gompers devoted some time to showing the 
difference in the surroundings of the laborer in the 
old days and in more recent times. He said that 
years ago there were many who looked askance at 
the matter of organized labor, and ridiculed the 
idea, as a waste of time. Many of these same men 
now advocate the organization of the workingmen 
as a benefit to humanity at large. 

He also spoke at some length of the epithet 
‘labor agitators,’’ as applied in former days and 
sometimes nowadays, to those men who advocate 
actively the organization of the workingmen. He 
said that the labor agitators are prayed for a few 
minutes each week. 

‘‘We are prayed for that we may occupy a 
warmer climate. But I want to say that we do not 
go to that warmer climate. earlier nor faster than 
any other ordinary man, and what’s more, we may 
not go there at all. I want to say, also, that while 
we were being prayed for a few minutes each week, 
the rest of the week the laboring man was being 
preyed upon.”’ 


Professional Labor Agitators. 


Mr. Gompers’ play on the words was quickly 
understood by the audience, who responded with 
an outburst of applause. The speaker continued : 

‘We confess that formerly the epithet, when 
applied to us, often stung to the quick. But here 
lately they have added another title to it, and they 
call us ‘ professional’ labor agitators. Since they 
gave us this additional epithet, the sting has been 
taken out of it. We know that all the professions 
are esteemed as being most honorable and highly 
respectable, and soon we will be knocking at the 
doors of the colleges for our diplomas.”’ 

The speaker then referred to the matter again by 
asking if any reform has ever been gained without 
agitation. He mentioned the agitation every four 
years when the national elections are held, and 
when it would appear to the casual observer that 
the country was on the brink of a revolution. 
‘Vet,’ said the speaker, ‘‘ they say we do all the 
agitating. 

‘* The labor union does not deal with superficial 
things, it does not deal with things imagined by 
any one. Those who oppose organized labor know 
this, and therefore throw odium upon the men who 
desire to call public attention to the wrongs which 
exist. It is the labor ‘ agitator’ who calls upon the 


people to find a rational und a reasonable right for 
the wrongs of which the laboring man complains. 


‘* Last night in conversation with a citizen of this 
city, I expressed the hope that the business men 
and the professional men ‘of New Orleans would 
come out and hear the laborers’ side of the ques. 
tion. They do not understand the laborers’ side of 
the labor question, and I would be glad for them 
to come out and hear a few things, even though 
crudely expressed, which might set them right on 
the matter. The business men and the professional 
men, employers generally, read the newspapers, 
books and magazines, written by whom? By em- 
ployers, or those whom the employers control, 
I want you to understand that I have no censure 
for the magazines or the newspapers. Obviously, 
the papers are owned by individuals, corporations 
or companies, and the editorials are written from 
the viewpoint of the employer. I have no criticism 
to make of this matter, but only state it as a fact. Our 
purpose is to show the employers that to concede 
the demands of the laboring classes is in the best 
interests of the whole people, and is safest for the 
whole society, and for that reason our purpose is 
to try to show the employers and the business pub- 
lic generally that the causes for which labor stands 
are for the interests of the entire people. 


Employers Who Cut Wages. 


‘*There are some employers who are eating at 
the very vitals of our social system. There are 
some who think the first policy and the first 
act in all cases is to cut wages. They tell us they 
must make new markets. They know they can 
not obtain their raw material cheaper than their 
competitors; they know they can not get their 
buildings at a lower rental, and they know that 
their building machinery will cost as much as that 
of the other man who is in the same business. 
Their thoughts are immediately directed to the 
worker and to the cutting of his wages. Suppose 
they should succeed in their desires? What would 
be the result? The competitor would be compelled 
to cut wages also or to get out of business. 

‘*The employer who is fair-minded and who is 
desirous of treating his working people with all jus- 
tice and in all fairness, regards organized labor as 
the greatest protector and defender he has. It is 
the skinflint and the gadgrind who is always fearful 
of the results of organized labor. 


Child Labor in Mills. 


‘“‘It is not necessary to refer to the awful past in 
these days, when we had women harnessed to 
wagons in the coal mines, and when the bones of 
children are literally ground into.dollars to satisfy 
the appetite of the modern monsters who grow rich 
on the blood and sinew of innocent children. It may 
be interesting to refer more fully now tothe matter 
in mind, I want to call your attention to a grave 
danger which threatens the South, or at least some 
of the Southern states. I want to call the attention 
of the Louisiana workers particularly to the grave 
danger which may result from the attempt at the 
disfranchisement of the negro. I do not want to 
discuss the wisdom of the movement, norany of its 
political phases. In the Southern states, or in half 
a dozen of them, we see a rapidly growing number 
of cotton mills in operation. Several of the states 
have no law protecting the lives or limbs of the 
children employed therein, or regulating the em- 
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ployment of the children. And I want to say right 
here that it is not the negro children who are at 
work in these mills, but the children of the white 
man and the white woman. 

‘“‘ The danger is this: The white children are grow- 
ing up without education, and enter the mills for 
employment at ten, eight, seven and even six years 
of age, and work ten or twelve hours a day. And 
while this is going on the negro child is being edu- 
cated by his old black mammy or his aunt or in the 
schools of your building. You are disfranchising 
the adult negro now, but you are condemning fu- 
ture generations of your own offspring to slavery 
and disfranchisement. I want to make an appeal 
that will reach throughout this land and will sink 
deep into the hearts of all the people to save the 
children of our working classes.”’ 

Mr. Gompers grew eloquent in speaking of the 
child labor problem and its relation to the political 
status of the country in future years, and his appeal 
was apparently felt by the audience, who shouted 
and called out that the ‘‘ thing must stop.’’ 

Mr. Gompers, in resuming his address, sarcasti- 
cally referred to the great progress made by labor 
in recent years, when women took the places of 
men and then children supplanted the women. ‘‘It 
is a pretty commentary on our social organization 
when we find many idle men and all the children 
busy.’’ Returning to his address Mr, Gompers 
added that, seriously speaking, there was wonder- 
ful progress made in the labor situation, howe ver 
the situation may be today. ‘‘ When anyone gets 
discouraged at the slow progress of the movement 
of organized labor,’’ he said, ‘‘ call his attention to 
the changes made since the movement first started, 
and show him that although the movement pro- 
gressed slowly it progressed surely, and as it ad- 
vances it gains in momentum.”’ 


Reform of Social Structure. 


‘The working people occupy the lowest position 
in our society now. It is well-known that to prop- 
erly change the structure you must change the 
superstructure. Soin this case, in elevating and re- 
forming the condition and surroundings of our 
society we must begin at the lowest part, the work- 
ing classes. And that is what we are doing. 

“We are not revolutionists. We are not violent, 
and we want to tear down nothing. We want to 
destroy nothing. We are rather constructionists. 
We want to build up. We want to go down into 
the deepest abyss of despair and find those who 
have lost all hope and all courage. We want to in- 
still into their hearts the idea of their duty to soci- 
ety, and society’s duty to them. This movement 
began with hunger. Hunger for food first, then 
hunger for more food, hunger for clothing, for de- 
cent dwelling places, and as we became more ele- 
vated in the social scale, we hungered for learning, 
for the necessaries and luxuries of life. We hunger 
for these things yet, and the honest workingman 
and wage-earner will always hunger for them.’’ 

Mr. Gompers spoke at some length in this strain, 
and his words were given close attention by the 
audience, who several times interrupted him with 
applause. He continued : 

“If any people are entitled to more than they 
get, it is the working people. And if I read aright 
the signs of the times, the working people are going 
to get more. When we ask for more wages we are 


told that we can not get them because of over- pro- 
duction. When they lay the workingman off work, 
they tell him it is because of over-production. 
They tell us they want to get new markets. Let 
them get the new markets, we will not interfere with 
them. They tell us they want to open the doors of 
China, they want to get the Philippines; others 
want Hawaii, and still others take a squint at Cuba. 
You will usually find that the men who talk about 
conquering for the purpose of getting new markets 
are the men who favor low wages, and these same 
men are the men who want the workingman to 
work longer hours.’’ 


Workmen's Wages and Markets. 


‘“Let us analyze the matter. They want to get 
new markets, and they want to lower our wages, 
and they want to work us more hours. The Amer- 
ican workman is getting about two or three dollars 
a day, vet the American merchant or business man 
can sellthe product in countries where the workmen 
get only six cents a day. Isn’t it plain? Low wages 
do not make great producers. If they want a great, 
grand, permanent market, there is none so sure, so 
safe, so permanent or so profitable as the market 
at home, based on good wages for the working peo- 
ple. Low wages never made any powerful country. 
Show me a country where low wages are paid, and 
I will show you a nation of debased manhood. 
Show me a country where good wages are received 
by the laborers and the wage-earners, and I will 
show you a country which is away up in the moral 
standing and which leads in civilization. If low 
wages made a powerful country China ought to be 
the lead in civilization, because the workmen in 
China get six cents for a day’s work. 

‘“‘ They tell us of over-production. The working- 
man must remain without a house, because there 
are too many houses. He must clothe himself in 
rags and tatters, because there is too much cloth- 
ing made. He must go barefooted, because too 
many shoes have been manufactured. He must go 
hungry, because we have raised too much corn, 
and have fattened too many hogs. 

“‘T say it is not over-production, but it is under- 
consumption. Give the people what they want and 
need and give them an opportunity to earn these 
things by paying them decent wages. The working 

ple have organized with the object of putting 
this rule into effect, and they will succeed. This is 
an age of organization. The state of Louisiana is a 
union in itself, the nation is a union of states, forty- 
five states being joined into one grand whole. 
Away back, about forty years ago, some of the 
members of the union, eleven of them, wanted to 
quit the union. There was a great fuss about it, and 
a strike resulted. They did not leave the union, 
and now they are as proud of the union as the rest 
of the members. 

“It is the same way in the labor unions. Some of 
the members want to quit sometimes, but we don’t 
let them, and later on they turn out to be the best 
men in the union. There are on this platform men 
who have led the fight in this city for organized 
labor for the past twenty years.’’ 


Unions of Other Kinds. 


Mr. Gompers then went on to tell that the min- 
isters, the doctors and the lawyers all have their 
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unions. ‘‘ They are not called unions, but they are 
unions just the same. A minister who does not fol- 
low the rules and ethics of the established ministry 
is rebuked and called harsh names by the minis- 
ters’ union. The doctors have their county medical 
society which lays down the laws and rules. The 
lawyers have their union, and they call it a ‘bar 
association.’ This sounds prettier. They have their 
apprentices, only these are called ‘law students.’ 

‘* Suppose this a court,”’ said the speaker. ‘‘ Here 
is a poor fellow to be tried for committing some 
crime. A man back in the courtroom volunteers 
to defend the prisoner. Then the judge asks the 
man to show his working card. Of course he 
does not call it a working card; he calls it a di- 
a. It sounds prettier. And if he can not show 

is working card he can not work in that law shop. 
He is also published and written down as a petti- 
fogger and a shyster. 

‘*Can we be blamed if we organize? We havea 
code of ethics, and one of them is, Thou shalt not 
take thy neighbor’s job. If men who own and con- 
trol millions and millions of dollars find it neces- 
sary to organize to protect their interests, how 
much more essential it is for the workingmen to 
organize to look after their interests. The wage- 
earners do not organize the labor union for the 
amusement of thething. It isa grave, great trouble 
which makes them unite. It is the old, old story of 
an old, old wrong which makes them joii each 
other in a movement to help each other and to 
protect their brothers and sisters, as well as to pro- 
tect themselves.’’ 

Mr. Gompers then spoke of strikes. He said the 
strike is merely the announcement that the em- 
ployer and the workmen could not agree. The em- 
ployers and the workmen make thousands of agree- 
ments each year, but these are kept private, while 
the strikes are heralded in the public prints. If the 
workingman loses there are big headlines in the 
papers, and if the workers win the announcement, 
if it is printed at all, is placed between the adver- 
tisement of a liver-pad and another of a soothing 


syrup. 
Sirtkes to be Avoided. 


‘Strikes ought to be avoided whenever and 
wherever it is possible to do so,’’ continued the 
speaker. ‘‘It has been the constant effort of or- 
ganized labor to avoid the strike. But there are 
times when not to go on strike means to bear the 
brand of ‘ coward’ and ‘debased men.’ There are 
times when not tostrike means degradation. There 
are some things which are worse than strikes, and 
one of them is a debased, degraded manhood. 

‘* The best way to avoid a strike is to be prepared 
for it. I have always advocated this, and have tried 
to have all organized labor always prepared for a 
strike. I certainly would not advocate constant 
preparation if I did not think the employers were 
also prepared.”’ 


Appeal for Striking Miners. 


" Mr. Gompers closed his address by making a 
stirring appeal on behalf of the striking miners of 
the anthracite coal fields. He said there are 150,000 
of these miners out on strike. Their demands were 
just, and in this, the fourth month of their strike, 
they stood as firm as a wall against the mine own- 
ers. There was no wavering in their ranks. Mr.Gom- 


pers said there are 250,000 women and children in 
that region who need food. These women and chil- 
dren must be fed in order for the strikers to main 
tain their manhood, and the speaker made an ap- 
peal for assistance which could be given these 
women and children, not for luxuries, not for great 
things, but for the bare necessities of life. 

After closing Mr. Gompers was given another 
uproarious round of applause and then President 
Lee announced the meeting closed and the picnic 
was begun. 


LABOR TURNS OUT STRONG. 
Estimated That About 10,000 Went in Parade, 
[New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, September 2, 1902.]} 


The largest labor parade in the history of the city 
of New Orleans, and a parade which in point of 
numbers has seldom been equaled in this city, was 
the demonstration yesterday in honor of Labor 
Day. The united labor of the city turned out in one 
solid mass of men, and the estimates of the number 
of men in line ranged from 8,000 to 12,000. There 
were nine bands of music, aggregating 115 musi- 
cians, in the parade, and there would have been 
more had there been more union musicians obtain- 
able. It was the same way with the carriages. 
Every union driver in the city drove a carriage 
yesterday, and when the stock of union drivers was 
exhausted no more carriages were allowed in the 

arade. There were probably two hundred carriages 
in the line. 

With the negro univun laborers it was about the 
same way. Fully 5,000 men were in line in their 
parade, and they also used all the union musicians 
and carriage drivers, of the colored ranks, that they 
could obtain in the city. 


Forming for the Parade. 


The main feature of the day was the parade under 
the auspices of the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. This was due to start the march at 10 o’clock 
precisely, and long before that hour the members 
of the various unions gathered at their several halls 
and meeting places to begin the formation. In con- 
sequence, the business section of the city, at an 
early hour yesterday, was crowded with men wear- 
ing union badges and devices on the lapels of their 
coats. 

Many of the larger stores, business houses and 
factories had agreed to remain closed, and the day 
was pretty generally observed as a holiday. Wives, 
daughters, mothers and sweethearts of the work- 
men came into the city with them, or close behind 
them, and added to the crowds ‘on the streets. 
Canal street, at 8 o’clock, presented a most ani- 
mated appearance even for that usually busy 
thoroughfare. 

And such a hustling around for points of vantage 
when the sounds of the music from the first band 
were heard. Everybody ran to the edge of the side- 
walk and necks were craned in all directions. 
Then there was a lull in the buzzing noise, but it 
lasted only a second or two, when it was resumed, 
much intensified. As the various organizations filed 
= to take their allotted place in the parade, 

riends were recognized and there was a waving of 
hands, the passing of a word or two, a nod or 4 
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smile. Everybody was glad to see everybody else, 
and so it went all through the morning. 


President Gompers Cheered. 


Each organization received the same kind of 
greeting from the crowd. After the individual or- 
ganizations had taken their places, the leaders 
came along, and they also were cordially greeted. 
As President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, passed in a carriage with President 
Robert E. Lee, of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, he was given an ovation extending all 
along the line. He drove out to the head of Canal 
street, and there his carriage was surrounded by 
an eager crowd of friends of the union men, as well 
as many union men themselves. Mr. Gompers was 
compelled to shake hands with many of those in 
the crowd. 


GOMPERS’ TALK TO BLACKS, 


And Tells Them Labor Day Is the Real Emancipa- 
tion Day. 
[New Orleans Daily Picayune, September 2, 1902.] 


The hall and platform were decorated with Amer- 
ican flags and banners. At 8.30 o’clock the orator 
of the evening entered the large room, accompan- 
ied by Senator R. E. Lee, president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council; James Leonard, state 
organizer; J. E. Porter and I. G. Wynn, officers of 
the colored laborers’ union. 


Cheers greeted Mr. Gompers as he arose and pre- 
pared to address the audience. He spoke as follows: 

“ Friends: I appreciated in more ways than one, 
far better than I could describe in words, the very 
eloquent utterances of our mutual friend, Mr. 
Vance. I want your attention for a little while, and 
I will make no attempt toimpress you by eloquence 
or rhetoric. I will speak the few words I have in 
mind in a plain, homely fashion, as man to man. 
My friends, a very serious problem confronts us. 
It is not a question whether you like me as a white 
man or whether I like you as black men. But the 
question is, whether you will allow yourselves to be 
used against the white man, or whether the white 
man is to be used against you, and both be flayed in 
the operation. (Cries of ‘‘ No, No.’’) Suppose you 
and I are traveling up a dark road and we meet an- 
other fellow big enough to whip either of us, alone, 
and suppose we quarrel with each other, and you call 
me ‘white trash’ and I call you ‘ dirty nigger,’ and 
the other fellow licks us while we are quarreling. 
Would it not be better for us to combine and lick 
that big fellow? 

“You men work, and have to work, and ought to 
work. The man who does not work is not deserving 
to live. (Applause.) The good book says: ‘ By the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ No man 
gets his daily bread save in the sweat of his brow 
unless he is a robber or a parasite. White or black, 
we all have to work. You can not get something for 
nothing, and you must work to live. 

‘My friends, we are living today under entirely 
different conditions than twenty, thirty or forty 
years ago. In those times a man who employed half 
a hundred ple was considered a big employer. 
He was doing a tremendous business. Now, a man 


can not put up a little shingle over his office and 
expect to succeed. Business, as understood by the 
world’s commerce now, is entirely foreign to that 
old idea. The individual amounts to nothing at 
present. This is the age of combinations of interests, 
of corporations and fusion of capital, so that Mr. 
John Brown or Mr. James Jones is lost in the merg- 
ing of firms and of interests, and we now have 
immense corporations—consolidated consolidation 
companies, without name and without soul, engaged 
in an entirely impersonal business. No one knows 
who is who in that big consolidation. Thousands 
and thousands of people are employed, and the em- 
ployers don’t care a continental whether the work- 
men are white or black, but the only concern is, 
‘Will they work cheap?’ 

‘* My friends, the world has no use for cheap men. 
(Applause and laughter.) The world never will be 
greater with cheap men. (Applause.) I presume 
some employers can get along for atime with cheap 
labor, but in the long run they will be driven to the 
wall, Cheap labor never did, nor never will, make 
a country strong or prosperous. (Applause. ) Cheap 
men have never put commerce on the seas. We are 
trying to get the trade of China. We are trying to 
compete with the cheap labor of that immense em- 
pire. How can that be done? How can men who 
are earning in this free and enlightened country an 
amount between $1.50 to $5 per day, compete wit 
the labor of China, which is compensated at the rate 
of six cents per day ? If cheap labor meant progress, 
advancement and civilization, then China would 
today be at the head of the nations of the world. 


The American Workman Wants More 


than the dull grind and routine of everyday work. 
He aims at high ideals, and he is entitled to attain 
them. He can not be expected toeat dogs and rats, 
and live on rice, like the Chinese workmen. He 
wants a better room and a better house than his 
father had. He wants to be able to and have time 
to read a newspaper, which his father did not have 
the education to appreciate, nor the time to read. 
He wants something apart from his work. He 
wants, in the evening, to have an hour to spend 
before ee. —— on his sofa or an easy chair, 
and read the news of the day. The idea is to lay 
off work for an hour and have time to go out and 
see one’s best girl. (Laughter and applause). 

‘*We all must work. I want to tell you that this 
world is moving fast ; so fast that some people are 
a to get dizzy and to give utterance to confused 
ideas. For my part, I intend to speak to you calmly 
and clearly, like a plain, ordinary man, a man who 
has worked twenty-six years as a wage-earner. 

‘*T understand that in the Southern states, and 
Louisiana in particular, the black man has been 
treated in a partial way because of his color. He 
has been distranchised, and yet I understand that 
there are many white men in the same predicament 
because of the educational provision that comes in 
for the elective franchise qualification. Well, you 
must hold on and hope for a time. Both the black 
man and the ignorant white man are in the same 
boat. Both parties are smeared with the same pitch. 
That is politics in the South. Your only hope lies 
in your organizations standing together, true to one 
another. That is the basis of your success; so Jon 
as you are true to your organization, its banner will 
be the guerdon of your success. 
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‘* My friends, I was less than fifteen years of age 
when I began to work at my trade, and I heard the 
cry ‘ Negro slavery.’ Those who knew me then can 
say that what I am telling you is true, that my 
heart went out in pity to those who were so sorely 
oppressed, and I championed the god-given law 
that no man should own another in chattel slavery. 
In the struggle for the emancipation of the negro 
from slavery I played my part, however humble it 
might have been. I will say to you, my friends, 
that the real emancipation of the black man was 
made manifest on this celebration of Labor Day. 
You have shown your strength and your purpose, 
and the world applauds because nothing succeeds 
like success. About two months from now, on the 
thirteenth of November, I believe, the American 
Federation of Labor will meetin your city. I want to 
see repeated on that day the great parade we saw to- 
day. I want to seea larger representation, not merely 
in numbers, but also in spirit—a consolidation of 
white and black labor organizations. The American 
Federation of Labor is a grand organization. It in- 
stills hope in the oppressed, courage in the down- 
trodden, and uplifts those who are in the lowest 
abysses of misery and despair. It is only twenty-one 
years old, but it has done so much for American 
workingmen and women, and for children, that its 
name echoes and re-echoes in every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet in this country. 

‘Friends, be true to yourselves and true to each 
other.’’ 


SAMUEL GOMPERS HERE. 


Arranging for National Session of American 
Federation of Labor. 
[New Orleans 7imes-Democrat Sept. 1, 1902.] 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and vice-president of the National 
Civic Federation, arrived in this city yesterday 
morning from Washington. He was met at the 
— by a committee from the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, and was escorted to the Commercial 
Hotel, where he took quarters. 

Mr. Gompers was seen at the hotel after break- 
fast, and when asked to talk about his trip pleaded 
previous engagements, and fixed a later hour for 
an interview. Together with President Robert E. 
Lee and the members of the reception committee, 
Mr. Gompers then went to Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
where he addressed the Bag Workers, who met and 
completed their organization yesterday morning. 
Mr. Gompers while at the hall met the committee 
of arrangements having in charge the parade and 
picnic of today, and spoke briefly to the committee. 

He said he had come here primarily to attend 
the Labor Day festivities, and incidentally to look 
into the preparations made for the next national 
convention of the Federation of Labor, which will 
meet in this city November thirteenth, and remain 
in session several days. 


Mr. Gompers said he was here last in 1895, 
when the Federation was having some trouble 
with a large New York clothing house, which 
fight was won through the assistance of loca] 
union men and the fair-minded merchants of this 
city. He remained in New Orleans three days on 
that occasion. 

During his stay Mr. Gompers devoted yesterday 
to meeting members of the local unions and renew- 
ing old acquaintances, He will spend today with 
the — and picnic, and tomorrow will devote 
all of his time to the interests of the Federation con- 
vention. He will probably leave Tuesday night or 
Wednesday morning. 

Today he will take part in the parade, after 
which he will attend the picnic. He will address 
the picnickers this afternoon at Athletic Park, and 
tonight at 7.30 o’clock will make an address before 
the colored union men, who are celebrating under 
the auspices of the Central Labor Union. Thus his 
time today will be fully occupied. 

Mr. Gompers said that during his stay he would 
do everything he could to help the local union 
men. In accordance with this determination, he 
will address the Cigarmakers’ Union Tuesday night. 
He may make addresses before other of the local 
unions, but could not yet specify which of them. 

Mr. Gompers said that, generally speaking, union 
labor was in a healthy, satisfactory condition 
throughout the country. The strike of the miners 
in the anthracite region was of vast moment, and 
the outcome, while not possible of foretelling in 
detail, was bound to be in favor of the miners. 
Their conditions must be changed. Even the mine 
owners admit this. The change would be both in 
wages and accommodations. 

Regarding the convention of the Federation of 
Labor, in November, Mr. Gompers said there 
would probably be 300 or 400 delegates present. 
The Federation did not believe in numerically 
large conventions, as they were unwieldy, and 
worked against the main purpose of the organiza- 
tion, which was to allow every man a voice in the 

overnment of the organization. While there were 
ew delegates, each delegate voted in accordance 
with the number of members of the organization 
he represented, so that while one man, represent- 
ing a smaller union, might cast but one vote, an- 
other man, representing a larger union, would cast 
eight or ten votes. 

The convention would remain in session probably 
eight or ten days. It had no cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme, but would remain in session until all the 
business was transacted. 

‘‘T am sure the people of New Orleans will be 
glad to have this convention in their city, for it 
will bring here a gathering of up-to-date, brainy 
men, all of whom are imbued with but one pur- 

e—the best solution of any troubles or differ- 
ences with their employers, without detriment to 
anyone concerned,’’ said Mr. Gompers. 





The trade union histories published last month 
were: 

Machinists, Steam Engineers, Blacksmiths, Wire 
Weavers, Stationary Firemen, Table Knife Grind- 
‘ers, Oil and Gas Well Workers, Longshoremen, 
Powder and High Explosive Workers, Brick, Tile 
and Terra Cotta Workers, Marble Workers, Pav- 
ing Cutters, Painters, Plumbers, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers, Upholsterers, Cigarmakers, Bakers, 


Tailors, Trunk and Bag Workers, Theatrical Stage 
Employes, Ladies’ Garment Workers, Railroad 
Telegraphers, Laundry Workers. 

In addition to those published this month there 
are a number which were received too late for publi- 
cation in this issue but will be published next month. 

This history of trade unions furnished by the 
officers of the organizations, has attracted marked 
attention both in this country and abroad. 
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By TRADE UNION OFFICIALS. 


[Continued from September Number.] 


Elastic Goring Weavers. 


SECRETARY THOMAS POLLARD. 


THE Elastic Web Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association was or- 
ganized at Easthampton, Mass., 
March twenty-six, 1885. The 
name was changed in 1894 to 
Elastic Goring Weavers’ Amalga- 
mated Association. 

The organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor in 1888. 

Causes which led to formation of the organization 
were the varying prices for same grades of goods 
in the different mills, and reductions in wages on 
account of said variation in prices. 

One of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, advance made by the trade was the estab- 
lishing of a uniform scale of prices, which was 
brought about in 1886. 

This was accomplished without a strike and 
through conferences with employes, who were all 
willing to pay as much for the making of their 
goods as their competitors were paying. 

This scale of prices exists today in all the union 
shops, and, on the whole, seems to be satisfactory 
to both employers and workmen. 

Another important measure was the introduction 





of the Saturday half-holiday, which is in force - 


throughout the year. 


Not the least important of the measures adopted 
by the trade was the raising of the dues to fifty 
cents per week, about ten years ago, and the estab- 
lishing of a death benefit of $100 on the death of a 
member. 

In regard to the high dues we pay, a little expla- 
nation isin order. Our trade being irregular, a man 
pays dues as follows: If working less than twenty- 
five hours in any week he is exempted from pay- 
ment for said week. If working twenty-five hours 
and less than thirty-five hours he pays half dues, 
twenty-five cents. If working thirty-five hours or 
more per week he pays the full dues, fifty cents. 

There is only one non-union shop in the country 
and that is asmall one, only employing a few men. 
We have adopted a label which we expect to get 
in operation in the near future. 

Our present aim is to get our fellow-unionists, 
when purchasing shoes, to demand those that con- 
tain elastic gore; if they will do this they will assist 
our members to more steady employment at our 
own trade. 

We have, during our existence as an organiza- 
tion, had our troubles and difficulties. We have 
tried whenever possible to avoid strikes, but when 
forced into a fight we have gone in to win and in 
most cases have been successful. 





Electrical Workers. 


SECRETARY H. W. SHERMAN, 


N November twenty-eight, 1901, seven men 
in St. Louis, Mo., formed a local union of 
Electrical Workers. In a few months the 

members of this local conceived the idea of a 
National Union and sent out Henry Miller as an 
organizer. 

Brother Miller traveled from city to city, getting 
work at his trade, and in every city thus defraying 
his expenses. His success was phenomenal. In a 


short time he succeeded in getting a great many 
cities. The brotherhood grew to 1,400 in a few years. 

At the Pittsburg convention the organization 
was made International. Our growth in the last 
four years has been very rapid. We have 18,000 
members in good standing, with a total of 305 
locals, and we are sending out charters every day. 
We look forward to the time when we will have 
every electrical worker in our brotherhood. 


(711) 
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Coopers’ Union. 


SECRETARY J. A. CABLE, 


HE Coopers’ International Union of North 
America was organized at Titusville, Pa., 
November tenth, 1890, by a dozen or so 

Coopers representing as many local organizations. 
Michael McGowan, of Philadelphia, was its first 
president and Philip Strong, of Titusville, secretary- 
treasurer. During the three years following its or- 
ganization it was quite prosperous and grew to con- 
siderable proportions, but in the next four years the 
Coopers seemed to lose all interest in the movement 
and many of the local unions went out of existence. 

In 1898 interest began to revive and since that 
time there has been a steady gain in membership. 
So much so that our trade is, I believe, more 
thoroughly organized today, in proportion to the 
number of men employed, than any other occupa- 
tion. 

About all of the hand coopers are members of 
the union. Owing to our lateness in deciding to 
admit machine coopers to membership that branch 
of the trade is not so well organized, but we have 
made substantial progress in organizing the latter 
during the past two years and we expect soon to 


have them quite as well organized as the hand 
coopers. 

The workers at our trade are fast awakening to 
the fact that as there exists a competition between 
hand shops and machine shops, shorter hours and 
higher wages can not be hoped for in one, while 
long hours and low wages maintain in the other, 
To meet these conditions they have wisely decided 
to organize under the same banner and to improve 
as far as possible the conditions in both lines of the 
trade. 

The past five years have been a period of educa- 
tion with the Coopers. It is remarkable to note 
how the standard of intelligence has improved. 
Slowly but surely the men are learning to think 
rationally and dispassionately on trade matters. As 
the organization moves on toward perfection more 
thinking is necessary and it is gratifying to know 
that at this time the air is full of intelligent thought, 
which indicates the coming of a better time when 
there shall be greater dignity and more intelli- 
gence in the ranks of labor, which means more re- 
spect for organization. 





Actors’ National Protective Union. 


SECRETARY LEW MORTON. 


HIS association was organized May ninth, 1894, 
through the work of William DeVere, better 
known as the ‘‘ Tramp Poet.’’ It started off 

with a boom, and as the initiation fee was only one 
dollar members came in by the score and anyone 
was accepted that had the dollar. DeVere cautioned 
them to be more particular as to whom they ac- 
cepted as members, making sure applicants were 
competent in the work they claimed, but no heed 
was paid to his warning. Seeing the organization 
could not be a success, conducted as it was, he 
withdrew and another assumed the leadership. 
Money was abundant and anyone that asked for 
it—if in the ring—got it. No accounts were kept 
and no one was held responsible. After many un- 
fortunate financial disasters the union, without 
funds, was tottering on the verge of entire disrup- 
‘tion, when a few conservative members, who be- 
lieved in the principles of unionism, took hold of 
things and began the seemingly impossible task of 
putting the organization again o1. a sound basis. 


For nearly three years these members worked 
and managed to keep the union alive. It then be- 
gan to dawn upon others in our business that a 
union was a necessity. They began to send in their 
applications. The literature that had been dis- 
tributed among managers also begun to bear fruit, 
and we came to be recognized as a reputable 
organization. 

January fourth, 1896, we received a national char- 
ter from the American Federation of Labor, branches 
having been organized in several large cities, since 
which time the organization has been surely and 
quite rapidly growing until now it is in a sound 
and healthy condition, with every prospect of 
continuance. 

Care is taken that all candidates are qualified in 
the work they perform before they are accepted, 
and everything pertaining to the organization is 
done upon a business basis. In presenting a brief 
sketch regarding this body it would be most un- 
just to omit the name of Brother James L. Barry, 
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for to him more than any other individual the 
union owes its existence today. No matter how 
hopeless it appeared he was always at his post try- 
ing to secure work for its members and persuading 
men to come in. 

The growth of the union has been greater the 
past year than at any time in its history, a cause 
for which we believe is the fact that through the 
efforts of the union’s business manager a number 
of summer places of amusement have become 
union houses. The fact that they could not work 
there unless members of our union has made many 
join who no doubt would never have thought of so 
doing. We have also a Woman’s Branch, which is 
steadily increasing in membership. We have a 
prosperous local in Brooklyn, and it is the inten- 
tion soon to establish branches or locals in San 
Francisco, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis and other 
large cities. Professional people have finally been 
made to see that in order to get their rights they 


must combine, so we feel confident our union is 
here to stay. 

I can not close this account without calling at- 
tention to the generous manner in which labor 
organizations assisted this body through all itsstrug- 
gles, for by their influence and liberal purchase of 
tickets for all our entertainments, they enabled us 
to keep the wolf from the door. That we were en- 
abled to keep alive is due to the support they gave 
us, as well as to the exertions of our members. The 
Actors’ National Protective Union is at all times 
ready and willing to tender its services in the cause 
of charity, or to assist any organization of working- 
men when required. Its aim is to better the condi- 
tion of members of the vaudeville and dramatic 
business; to prevent unscrupulous persons from 
trading on their labor, and to promote the cultiva- 
tion of that fraternal feeling that should exist be- 
tween all mankind. Its principles are well expressed 
in its motto ‘“‘Zguily.”’ 





Car Workers. 


SECRETARY A. D. WHEELER. 


N the early part of the year 1900 the Car Work- 
| ers of Buffalo, after many lengthy discussions 
in reference to the conditions which confronted 
the men employed, organized, and, knowing that in 
this great age of progress and civilization the uni- 
versal tendency is toward organization and combi- 
nation, they argued that the wealthy corporations 
combined and consolidated to control the wealth 
of the world. While the rapid concentration of 
wealth and power in the hands of the monied 
classes has had an injurious effect upon all branches 
of honorable toil, none have suffered greater de- 
pression than the Car Workers of America. 

The Car Workers organized believing it to be the 
natural right of those who toil to enjoy the wealth 
created by their labor, and realizing that under the 
changing industrial conditions of our time it is 
impossible for us to obtain the full reward of our 
labor except by united action. 

On January 16, 1900, they organized under the 
name of ‘‘ Local Union 8114, American Federation of 
Labor.’’ Subsequently there were many other Fed- 
eral locals instituted comprised of men in our craft. 

The membership continued to grow, and about 
one year later, or on May 22, 1901, the several 
locals met in convention in Buffalo and formed an 
international body known as the International As- 
sociation of Car Workers. They applied to the 
American Federation of Labor for a charter, and 
on September 30, 1901, it was granted. Soon after 
the first local was organized in Buffalo while the 
order was yet young, and members inexperienced 


in nearly every way became imbued with a spirit of 
unrest on account of low wages and long hours. 
The advance in price'of living made it imperative 
that the men must receive higher wages. 

Requests were made for an increase of wages. 
These being refused the men declared a strike, 
which was won in ‘eight days, the men having 
been granted the advanced scale asked for, which 
amounted to twenty-two and one-half per cent in- 
crease. Thus the first strike of the Car Workers 
was a great victory. | 

Our union is now recognized by many of the 
leading railroads of the country and in nearly 
every instance we have been able to have the 
grievances of our men amicably adjusted with- 
out resorting to strikes. In several instances within 
the past year our men in various branches have 
secured increases from ten to twenty per cent with- 
out striking. 

Notwithstandingall the disadvantages with which 
we have had to contend and the many obstacles in 
our way, it is doubtful if any international organ- 
ization has had a more healthy growth than ours. 
The prospects for our union are encouraging and 
we believe that it will not be long before we become 
one of the leading organizations under the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The International Association of Car Workers 
embraces all men employed upon the construction 
and maintenance of cars, including car oilers, car 
inspectors, air-brake inspectors, air-brake repair- 
ers, car builders and car repairers. 
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Journeymen Barbers. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER W. E. KLAPETKZY. 


HE Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 

was founded in Buffalo, December fifth, 1887, 

five cities being represented. Like most or- 

ganizations, we have had our ups and downs, but 

for the first seven years were unfortunate enough 

to have the downs far outweigh the ups. At times 

it seemed an impossibility to withstand the many 

set-backs we encountered, but perseverance won at 
last. 

In 1893, our books showed over 4,000 members 
and 157 locals held charters ; some of these locals, 
however, had a very slim membership. Our by- 
laws were crude, dues were twenty-five cents a 
month, and no benefits of any kind were paid. 
Financially our standing was ‘‘nil.’’ Many local 
charters were issued but they brought no perma- 
nent increase of membership because they would 
pay nothing into the national treasury; yet when 
such locals asked for benefits and were informed 
that none could be had, they disbanded. 

We at last realized that the time had arrived, 
when we must have a union in reality, as well as 
in name, or give way to an organization which 
could and would benefit the craft. 

Our first action was to raise the dues from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per month. This at first gave but 
slight relief, as the members thought the amount 
too much. 

Eventually, however, they thought differently 
and, in 1895, we added ten cents more per month 
to our dues. In 1896, we with a cash balance 
on hand of $1,370, commenced paying sick and 
death benefits, also the expenses of delegates 
to conventions. Progress was slow, but the old 
feeling of resentment against the organization 
was gradually fading away. In 1898 we met in con- 
vention with $7,000 in the treasury and over 3,000 
members. From that time on we were assured of 
success. During the two years prior, we had paid 
sick and death claims aggregating about $1,700 and 
the ability to pay on demand established a confi- 
dence which has not left us. 

Our receipts for the years 1889, 1890 and 1891 
were nearly $3,000. 

. Today our benefit payments aggregate more than 

the entire receipts for the first three years of our 
existence. From 1887 to 1897,we paid our members 
$1,846.93 in benefits; now the benefits aggregate 
$25,000 per year. 


At our convention, last October, we had a cash 
balance on hand of $37,860.10. We paid the expense 
of each of our 196 delegates to the convention, 
which aggregated $16,563.60. New shop cards were 
ordered costing $10,000. Other expenses incurred 
reduced our surplus to about $5,000. Our member- 
ship at that time was 13,000. Today we find our- 
selves with a surplus of over $40,000 and nearly 
20,000 members. This will give a fair idea of what 
the Barbers’ Union has done and what its possibil- 
ities are. 

Our success financially and numerically, however, 
is not all that we have gained. Statistics gathered 
from our locals show that proportionally we have 
reduced our hours of labor more than any other 
craft during the past five years. 

While writing I have in mind fully a dozen lo- 
cals whose members formerly went to work at 6 
and 6.30 a. m. and worked until 9 and 10 p. m. five 
days per week. On Saturdays they worked from 6 
a. m. until midnight, and often longer. Sundays 
from 5 a. m. in summer and 6 in winter, until 
noon, often until 2 p. m., and even later. Today 
those same members work from 7.30 a. m. to 
7 p. m., with an hour for dinner and a half hour 
for supper. 

Sunday work has been abolished altogether. 

Thus we find that in some cities our members 
have reduced the hours nineteen and twenty 
per week without the loss of a single dollar in 
wages. 

Some have as yet accomplished only the abolition 
of Sunday work; and still others have secured 
better hours, better conditions and better pay. 

Our union, unlike the majority, depends almost 
wholly on the support given us by the general la- 
bor movement in the patronage of our shop card. 
Our International has never spent a dollar for 
strikes. 

When our shop card is in demand our union 
flourishes; when there is no demand we have an 
uphill struggle for existence. The capitalists and 
business men care little or nothing for our card, as 
they are interested in other things, while the union 
men recognize that the building up of any craft 
means greater success for his own. The Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union is here to stay; 
its position is unquestioned; its membership stable; 
its finances the bulwark for its future success. 
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Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


SECRETARY T. L. MAHAN. 


MONGST the Plate Printers of this country 
for the past thirty years some form of organ- 
ization has existed locally. 

As far back as 1870 there were local unions in 
existence in the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

In 1887 the craft was organized at Boston, Mass., 
as an independent union, but lasted only for ashort 
time. 

In 1889 local unions at New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Boston were chartered as local as- 
semblies under the Knights of Labor and contin- 
ued in that order till 1891, when by a decision of 
the Executive Board of that body expelled mem- 
bers of the New York assembly who went back to 
work during a strike were given a separate charter 
in face of protests from all the local assemblies of 
Plate Printers. 

Owing to this decision the Plate Printers voted 
to withdraw in a body from the Knights of Labor, 
and this caused a split in the ranks at Washington 
and three unions in that city was the result. An 
open union, a small assembly of the Knights of La- 
bor, and a local union of the American Federation 
of Labor, also small in numbers. 

At New York, Philadelphia and Boston inde- 
pendent locals still held sway. It was the desire 
of the Plate Printers organized, that for better pro- 
tection, the craft should be united under one 
head, so on September second, 1893, a convention 
was called to meet in the city of New York for the 
purpose of forming a National Union. Delegates 
were present from all the above named unions and 
the meeting resulted in the forming of a National 
Union of Plate Printers. 

As an independent National Union we made some 
progress, but felt sure if we were affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor we would greatly 
benefit our cause, and at our convention held in 
Philadelphia, May, 1898, we voted to apply for a 


charter from the American Federation of Labor as 
a National Union, and on July second, that year, 
the charter was granted. Since becoming affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor our mem- 
bership has almost doubled and our organization 
was never so prosperous and is continually grow- 
ing more so. 

We have added three new locals to our union 
since being affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. These are located at Chicago, St. Louis 
and Ottawa, Can. 

On account of admitting the Plate Printers of 
Ottawa, we applied to the American Federation of 
Labor for an International charter, which was 
granted to us July twenty-seventh, 1901. 

Our organization is deeply grateful to the execu- 
tive officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
and particularly so to President Gompers, for the 
manifest interest in our behalf during the time we 
were endeavoring to have the steam presses re- 
moved from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and also in the case of the removal of Claude 
M. Johnson, director of that institution. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Plate Printers of 
North America are affiliated with our organization, 
and ina short time we hope to have the craft a 
unit. 

Eight hours is the average for a day’s work 
throughout the trade, and all union men who care 
to work are steadily employed. 

Much credit for the success of our union is due 
to our worthy brother Henry W. Szegedy, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was national and international 
president for two years, and who would have been 
retained in office indefinitely if he would accept 
the honor. 

Our next convention will be held in Philadelphia 
June, 1903. We hope, and have reason to believe, 
that before that time we will have complete organi- 
zation in the craft. . 





TO THE A. F. OF L. 


“ Sail on, good ship, the future state! 
Sail on, O Federation, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what true men laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils sang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to trust the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!"’ 
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Aid for Miners. 


Appeal Sent Out by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at San Francisco. 


During the busy session of the Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor held in San Francisco the week ending July twenty-sixth, 1902, 
one of the most important subjects which received attention was— 

The strike of the anthracite coal miners in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
The following appeal was sent out by the Council: 

‘‘ This strike still needs the closest attention and undivided support of all 
believers in justice to the producers of our country. The Pennsylvania coal- 
carrying companies, if right in their position, would not suffer in a settle- 
ment by arbitration of the points in dispute, and if wrong are not only 
acting unfairly to the coal miners, but are also perpetrating an injustice on 
the public by demanding the highest price for hard coal without giving those 
who mine it fair compensation for their labor and the many risks they take 
in performing it. 

Several efforts have been made to bring about a pacific settlement of this 
controversy, but without success, owing to the apparent decision of the coal 
barons of Eastern Pennsylvania to refuse the friendly assistance of arbitra- 
tion of the points in dispute. 

The bituminous coal miners who recently met with the anthracite min- 
ers in national convention are worthy of our fullest congratulations in their 
resolution to stand by their signed agreements in the face of temptation to 
strike to aid the anthracite miners, and not only should the working people 
of the whole country, but all others interested in the general betterment of 
humanity, now in the hour of need assist the United Mine Workers by finan- 
cially supporting the anthracite miners until the unreasonable coal combine in 
Pennsylvania is convinced that justice can be done by arbitration. If this is 
done we do not believe a settlement will be long deferred, and we are con- 
vinced that if the moral and financial assistance due to the anthracite min- 
ers is forthcoming a satisfactory settlement will be speedily reached. 

A circular letter for financial support will be issued from the national 
office of the United Mine Workers, and the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in closing this, one of the most important sessions 
it has ever held, takes the opportunity of informing the public that the 
above appeal for financial assistance not only has its entire indorsement but 
is so important as to require the immediate attention of all who can finan- 
cially respond. We therefore trust the response will be both generous and 
prompt. 

_ Unity of action and federation of forces being the strongest bulwarks of 
our movement, we close this important session with an appeal to organized 
labor in all parts of North America, and in fact of the whole world, to stead- 
fastly adhere to the well-known landmarks of the cause in which we are 
engaged, believing, as we do, that astrict adherence to those great principles, 
as time rolls on and as the rights of labor are advanced and recognized, will 
produce better results than by partial divisions, however pleasant they may 
appear or euphonious they may sound.’’ 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

JAMES DUNCAN, 

JAMES O'CONNELL, 

Max Morris, 

THomaAs I. KIpp, 

Jno. B. LENNON, 
Members of Executive Council. 
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WHAT OUR 


ORGANIZERS ARE 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC ————— 


DOING 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 800 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department, the wage-workers in various sec- 
tions of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each 





other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the 


country. 


FROM OFFICERS OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS. 


Bakers. 


KF. Harzbecker:—This has been the best month 
for our label since it has been on the market; 
20,869,000 bread labels have been shipped to our 
locals during the month. To Chicago alone 3,330,- 
000, while Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City came next. Thanks to our friends for their 
support in keeping up the boycott of the National 
Biscuit Company. We are gaining numerically in 
strength. 

New unions have been formed at Stamford, 
Conn.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Elgin, Ill.; Santa Rosa, 
Cal.; Chicago, and Pittsfield, Mass., during the 
month. The total increase in membership was 500. 


Carpenters. 


Frank Duffy:—Trade is good at all points. Our 
organization is increasing at a rapid rate. New 
unions are being formed every day. We have been 
successful in over two hundred and fifty move- 
ments for better conditions during the past four 
months. 

Clothing Makers, Special Order. 

Chas. V. Peterson:—Trade is very good for this 
time of year. We settled the trouble existing be- 
tween us and one of the largest firms in Chicago. 


The firm has agreed to employ the members of our 
organization. New unions of our trade have been 
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formed at Toronto, Can.; Elmira, N. Y., and Bos- 
ton, during the month. The total increase in mem- 
bership was 300. 

Firemen. 

C. L. Shamp: — There have been ninety-two 
twelve-hour je s turned into eigh-hour jobs by our 
International Brotherhood in the last thirty days. 

These jobs were located in seven cities and on 
the twelve-hour basis employed 628 men, now on 
the eight-hour basis 942 men are employed on the 
same work. During the last thirty days not one 
man of our union has been reported out of a job 
and every day we get in better position to enforce 
our principle of ‘‘shorter hours and better pay.”’ 
Our membership is now about ten thousand. We 
gained 946 new members during the past month. 
We formed eleven new unions in the following 
places : Mechanicsville, Boston, Spa, Troy, Yonk- 
ers, Schenectady, Muskegon, Portland, Ore.; Whit- 
ing, Ind.; Colorado Springs, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee, 


German Typographia. 


Hugo Miller :—Condition of our trade is fair. 
We have no strikes or lockouts to report. We have 
had an expenditure during the month of $850 for 
four death benefits and $456.23 for sick and dis- 
abled. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


Pres. Eugene Balsinger :—Business and trade 
generally fair, with exception of the Southern 
states. Have formed three new unions with a total 
membership of 315 during the month. At this writ- 
ing we have strikes on at St. Louis, Atchison, Kan., 
and Oklahoma City, for increase in wages and so 
far the outlook is favorable for the strikers. At 
Atchison an injunction was served on the strikers. 
They have been careful to violate no law and the 
abuse of the injunction power has strengthened 
them as union men. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, we paid out 
the sum of over $16,000 in strike benefits, over 
$8,900 in sick benefits, and death claims of nearly 
$2,000. We have secured the recognition of our 
organization and better conditions from the largest 
manufacturers in the country; and a better feeling 
generally prevails between employer and employe. 

As an organization, we do not think that our 
label is receiving the proper support of trade 
unionists and friends of the cause. 


Papermakers. 

P. J. Ackermen:—General condition of our trade 
is excellent. Have had one strike, which was 
caused by our members refusing to run with steam 
furnished by non-union firemen. Strike still con- 
tinues in Wisconsin. Reports from that district 
state that the manufacturers are getting uneasy and 
are about to adjust differences. 

Have formed six new locals of our trade in the 
following states: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, Maine, and Indiana. 


Plum bers and Steamfitters. 


L. W. Tilden:—Our last fiscal year has been a 
prosperous one. We now have 339 locals, an in- 
crease of fifty-nine over last year. 


At Dayton, Ohio, our union is having a serious 
time with injunctions. We are even enjoined from 
drawing money from our treasury for rent. The in- 
soma are being contested but their effect has 

n disheartening. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier:—\,ake unions are in good con- 
dition. Pacific and Atlantic unions are rather de- 
pressed. The depression prevailing on the Atlantic 
Coast is probably caused by the Miners’ strike, 
Marine Firemen and Fishermen are rapidly organ- 
izing. Our total membership is now 11,500. We 
have no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


Frederick Spencer:—Trade is good. Most shops 
have been closed down for an inventory for from 
one to three weeks. Our annual convention was 
held September fourth and fifth. We are pushing 
all union labels. We have had an increase of mem- 
bership during the month. 


Trunk and Bag Workers. 


Chas. J. Gille:—Condition of our trade is very 
good. Several locals are trying to secure contracts 
with employers and expect to have them signed 
without any trouble. We also expect to unionize 
several large concerns in the near future. Demand 
the red and white label when purchasing anything 
in our line. 


Tube Workers. 


John B. McDonough:—AlN\ locals of our trade re- 
port progress, but we are hampered more or less on 
account of inability to keep an organizer on the 
road. Would respectfully ok all American Feder- 
ation of Labor organizers to asssist us in localities 
containing tube mills. We have been successful in 
a strike for better conditions at Somerville, Mass. 
Strike lasted two days and affected about 450 men. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber :—We are now commencing to work 
on our fall trade, as our busiest season is from Au- 
gust to the December holidays. General reports in- 
dicate a fine fall trade and the increased demand 
fcr union-label watch cases is accountable for the 
demand for union engravers in the eastern shops as 
well as the western. We are making fine = 
in organization. We are still pushing the boycotts 
against the Keystone Co., The T. Zurbrugg Co., 
The Phila. Co., Crescent Watch Co., Fahy’s Watch 
Co., Brooklyn Watch Co., and the Wadsworth Co. 

We are issuing circulars showing the non-union 
labels used by the above firms and calling attention 
to the fact that they oppose their employes joining 
the union, because that would abolish a system 
practically the same as the sweating system. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig :—Condition of trade continues very 

a. Many inquiries about organizing are coming 

rom all directions. Formed three new locals dur- 
ing the month. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Anniston.—C, C. Echard: 

Union men have plenty of work at fair wages. 
Textile Workers received recognitionof their union, 
privilege of a shop committee and an advance in 
wages of twenty-five per cent. 

Birmingham.—J. H. Leath: 

As a whole, condition of labor is good. We are 
also pushing the Child Labor campaign with good 
results and have received many pledges from legis- 
lative candidates. 


ARKANSAS. 

Jonesboro.—J. N. Markhurt: 

Employment good. There are nostrikes or lock- 
outs to report. Have three new unions under way. 
We will try for the eight-hour day in the spring. 
We are working for the union labels. 


Little Rock.—Jack Buckalew : 

Work plentiful Nearly all trades here are organ- 
ized but need more membership. Painters formed 
a union during the month. Some work is being 
done for the union labels. Unskilled labor is badly 
in need of organization. 

Paragould.—W . T. Reynolds: 

Condition of labor is better than for some time. 
Some trades have advanced wages twenty-five cents 
ee day without strike. There are no strikes or 
ockouts to report. Have one new union under 
way. We are pushing all union labels. All Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs.—J. 1,. Nelson: 

Employment is more slack than during the sum- 
mer. Organized Stationery Firemens’ Union during 
the month. Have City Firemen and Telephone 
Workers’ Unions under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Fresno.—F. S. Clark: 

Employment good at fair wages. Organized La- 
borers, Musicians, Wood Workers and Leather 
Workers’ Unions during the month. Have Black- 
smiths, Horseshoers, Machinists and Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Unions under way. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. We are constantly agitating for 
the union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are pushed. 

Oakland.—C. D. Rogers: 

Amore harmonious feeling exists since the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in San Francisco. The trades are 
beginning to recognize the power of the American 
Federation of Labor, and it will only be a short 
time before the local unions here will affiliate na- 
tionally. Very few men are idle. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Organized Shoe Re- 
pairers, Hod Carriers and Building Laborers. Have 
the employes of the public offices on way to organ- 
ization. There is general agitation by the Central 
Body for the union labels. We had a big celebra- 
tion of Labor Day. 

San Bernardino.—Wm. Smith: 

Employment continues good. Santa Fe Railroad 


is erecting new shops, which naturally stimulates 
the building trades. 

These railroad shops have recently granted an 
increase in wages for several trades without strike. 
Boilermakers recently gained a strike. 

Organized a Federal Union during the month. 
We are agitating the union labels. Condition of or- 
ganized labor, on the whole, very favorable. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—W. J. Dolan: 

Business is fairly good. Very few men out of em- 
ployment. A new bicycle motor factory has started 
which will employ about seventy-five Machinists 
and Mechanics. A new union cigar factory has also 
started. Havea union of Insurance Collectors under 
way. Boycott against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany is pushed, and good work is done for all 
union labels. The Cigarmakers are especially active 
for all labels. 


Hartford.—Matthew J. Kelly: 

None of the organized trades are working over 
nine hours per day. Some trades—for instance, the 
entire building trades and the Brewery Workers— 
are working the eight hours. Team Drivers have 
also reduced their hours. Unions are increasing in 
membership and the outlook is bright. Organized 
Laborers and Freight Handlers’ Unions during the 
month. Have Carriage Workers and Bushelmen’s 
Unions under way. Carpenters’ strike has been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the Carpenters, who 
gained recognition of their union, increase in 
wages, and the eight-hour work-day. Good work is 
done for union labels. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Norwich.—C. P. Lynch: 

Condition of labor good. The eight-hour day is 

romised the first of October for all city employes. 
The city council + a ag $100 to help out with 
the expenses of Labor Day. 

We had a big demonstration on that day. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Organized 
Grocery Clerks during the month. Have Tannery 
Employes under way. Will try for the nine-hour 
day for the Trunk Workers in the near future. 
There is quite a demand for union label goods. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Thompsonville.—M. J. Connor: 

Plenty of work in the building lines and also in 
the textile trades. Eight hours constitute a day’s 
work in most trades. Have Painters’ Union under 
way. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
Continuous agitation is pushing the union labels 
to the front. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cottsare pushed. We had a big time on Labor Day. 
Central Labor Union is arranging for open air mass 
meetings in order to keep up interest in labor mat- 


ters. 
COLORADO. 


Pueblo.—H. G. Wallace: 

Employment is good. With the exception of the 
smelter and steel works, wages are standard and 
the eight-hour day is universal. Organized Express- 
men and Shoe Workers’ Unions during the month. 
Reorganized Broommakers and have four new 
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unions under way. Central Body here has a com- 
mittee at work for the union labels with first-class 
results. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. 1,. Girardeau: 

At this writing Carpenters are on strike for an 
eight-hour day and thirty cents an hour minimum. 
Some contractors have acceded to the demands 
and others are holding out, but we expect a favor- 
able settlement. Organization of Building Trades 
Section is under way. Union labels are demanded. 


St. Augustine.—G. E. Bragdon: 

About three-fourths of the trades here are or- 
ganized and unions are gaining membership. Have 
Retail Clerks’ Union under way. Good work is be- 
ing done by all unions here for the union labels. 


St. Petersburg.—E. J. Gartley: 

Employment dull. Condition of labor fair, but 
this is only because we eat little and do not re- 
quire much clothing in this climate. The orange 
crop will only be about fifty per cent of last year 
and this makes everything dull. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Have Retail Clerks’ 
Union under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—George Battenschlag: 

Demand for labor of all kinds continues good. 
Wages range higher in nearly all trades and un- 
skilled labor receives as high as two dollars per 
day. Cigarmakers gained increase in wages with- 
out strike. Machinists who went out on strike for 
the nine-hour day gained their demand in most 
shops. Organized a Federal Union, Metal Mechan- 
ics and Blacksmiths during the month. Demand 
for the union label is steadily increasing. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 

Floomfield.—William A. Keeling: 

Allunion men are employed at fair wages. There 
is an increase of twenty-five and thirty cents a day 
since organization. Condition of organized labor 
is growing better every day. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Have four new unions under 
way. Every unfair article is avoided by union men 
in purchasing goods. All union labels are pushed. 


Bloomington.—¥. N. Doxsee: 

All trades in this vicinity busy. Conditions gen- 
erally good. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 
_ Have about a dozen new unions under way. 

e will organize a label league in the near future. 
Boycotts are pushed. The unions are gaining in 
membership. Carmen’s Union took in over one 
hundred men in the past two weeks. 


Chicago.—Dan W. Richmond: 

Organized Iron Bedmakers and they have already 
secured an increase in wages. Have Soapmakers 
under way. Railway Clerks’ Union has gained a 
number of new members during the month. Sev- 
eral of the railroads advanced wages from five to 
ten per cent. We are advertising the union labels 
throughout the city. 


Danville.—G., A. Hessler: 

Employment good in this vicinity. All trades are 
working full time. Have five new unions under 
wer Some good work is being done for the union 
abels, 


Elgin.—hH. R. Bates: 

Every union man is employed and with better 
wages than ever. City work isall union. Organized 
Wood Workers, Leather Workers on Horse Goods 
and Bakers. Have three unions under way. Elgin 
and Aurora joined in a big Labor Day celebration, 


East St. Louis.—A. H. Curtis: 

Employment fair in most branches, especially in 
the building lines. 

Organized Team Drivers, Flour Packers, Meat 
Cutters and Retail Clerks during the month. Have 
two new unions under way. All union labels are 
pushed. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are pushed. 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Employment plentiful and every one is at work, 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Organ- 
ized Retail Clerks, Tobacco Workers, Typographi- 
cal, Pressmen and Blacksmiths during the month, 

Have Bartenders and Bakers’ Unions under way. 


Kewanee.—Geo. 1. Litchfield: 

Wages here are fairly good. Glove and Mitten 
Workers’ strike for increase in wages has been set- 
tled by the state board of arbitration, to the satis- 
faction of the strikers. We are pushing all union 
labels and boycotts. 


Mt. Vernon.—A. E. Frost: 

Every union man employed at better wages than 
ever before. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 

rt. Have a central body under way. We are call- 
ing for union labels on all goods. 


Moline.— Louis Jahns: 

The general condition of employment is very sat- 
isfactory, due, in a large measure, to the public im- 
provements under way. The workers seem to be 
arousing from their apathy and we hope soon to 
make good reports on organization. 


FParis.—H. A. Harder: 

Have Carpenters’ Union under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Broonunakers’ Union 
is doing good work for the union labels. All Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushe . 


Pontiac.—A. M. Buckles: 

Employment good. Wages in general have been 
increased fifteen per cent. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 


hes ac F. Morris: 

mployment is plentiful and condition of labor 
good. Organized a Federal Union at Paunee. There 
were forty-five charter members and the member- 
ship has increased to seventy-five. Have one other 
union under way. The local organizing committee 
is making an effort to organize the men in the 
rolling mills. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. We are pushing the union label. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville.—James Mahaffey: 

Condition of labor and employment good. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Organized Gas 
Workers and Helpers’ Union during the month. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 
There has been a general improvement in working 
conditions, 
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Hammond.—C. \. Hall: 

Organized Blacksmiths and Musicians during 
the month. Have Railroad Clerks, Gas Workers 
and Tinners under way. Laundry Workers gained 
the nine-hour day with an increase of twenty per 
cent in wages without strike. No strikes or lock- 
outs to report. All union labels are pushed. Weare 
pushing the boycott against the National Biscuit 
Company. 

Indianapolis.—Harry Slough: 

The condition of labor is splendid. Nearly all of 
the skilled crafts are constantly adding to their 
ranks. A conservative and business element is 
rapidly becoming dominant in most of the organ- 
izations. Employment is good. There are no skilled 
men idle, in fact there are not enough at this writ- 
ing to meet the demand. Have a union of Tele- 
graph Operators under way. The boycott on the 
Kingan Packing nny is pushed. Agitation for 
union labels is general. 


Kokomo.—James R. Arnett: 

Everybody busy. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs. Have four or five new unions under way. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Unorganized men employed by contractors on 
paving and curbing the streets receive but $1.35 
per day instead of twenty cents an hour as pre- 
scribed by an act passed by the last legislature. 
We are taking steps to organizethem. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Have one union under way at 
Farmersville, Ia. We urge the use of union labels 
at all meetings. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Senge: 

Employment good. Skilled labor has gained an 
advance of about ten per cent. Unskilled labor has 
also received some small increase. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Have good prospects 
for organizing two new unions. We are doing all 
we can for the union labels. All boycotts we know 
are pushed. 

The business men have been opposed to our or- 
ganizations and this has made the work difficult. 
We have held our own, however, and are slowly 
but surely gaining ground. 


Vincennes.—J. W. Hurst: 

Employment is good and is likely to continue so 
until late in the fall. Organized Laundry Workers 
during the month. Have Engineers and Firemens’ 
Unions under way. All union labels are pushed. 
We are also pushing all American Federation of 
Labor boycotts. 


IOWA. 


Burlington.—Guy Harbaugh: 

Condition of employment fair. We are doing all 
we can for the union labels. All American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Cedar Rapids.—Geo. T. Maxwell: 

Employment good. The trades are organizing 
rapidly and with present prospects we will soon 
have some strong unions. 

During the month organized Porters and Jani- 
tors, Stone Quarry Workers and Icemen. Mave 
Tinners’ Union under way. 


Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 
Labor in all lines is pretty generally employed. 


Electrical Workers gained the nine-hour day, with 
an inzreass of twenty-five to fifty cents per day. 
Blacksmiths secured an increase of twenty cents 
per day without strike. Unskilled labor, although 
not organized, is receiving the benefit of what other 
organized branches are doing. Some are getting 
increase in pay from fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
day. I trust the day will soon come when the un- 
skilled laboror will realize the duty he owes to 
other members of his class and join the vast army 
under the banners of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

During the past month Coal and Ice Handlers 
and the Car Workers’ Unions were organized. 
Have Street Car Employes, Engineers, Lady Clerks 
and Freight Handlers’ Unions under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. All union labels are 
pushed. We are pushing all American Federation 
of Labor boycotts. 


Des Moines.—Arthur E. Holder: 

Employment is fair, except in metal trades, there 
being a special demand for harvest hands. Ma- 
chinists at Ottumwa secured an increase of ten per 
cent in wages and Boilermakers and Machinists on 
C. N. W.R. R. received a substantial increase. In- 
junctions have been served on members of the 

rades Assembly in the trouble with the telephone 
company. This is the first injunction issued in the 
state. It stimulated resistance on the part of or- 
ganized men. 


Dubuque.—W. D. Wilbur: 

Organized Shoe Workers during the month. This 
organization makes the George Richardson Com- 
pany a union shop. 

Have Brewery Workers under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Weare pushing all American Federation of Labor 
boycotts. 


Keokuk.—Geo. W. Peckham: 

Have one new union under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. We are pushing the label of 
the Bakers. Employment more lack than during 
the summer. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Employment is good and men scarce. Wages are 
advancing and prospects are good for organized 
labor. There has been an increase of wages in all 
lines of labor of from two to five cents per hour. 
Ali city employes have the eight-hour day. Weare 
becoming more thoroughly organized and conse- 
quently are deriving the benefits therefrom. The 
strike in the Iowa Central shops has been settled 
with the following results: Machinists gained a 
minimum rate of twenty-nine and one-half cents per 
hour and time and one-half for overtime. Boilermak- 
ers gained thirty cents per hour as minimum and 
the Helpers secured from one and one-half to two 
cents per hour increase. Blacksmiths secured from 
two to three cents per hour increase. Besides the 
wage increase they all gained better working con- 
ditions. Union labels are pushed with better results 
every day. Have Team Drivers, Electrical Workers, 
Bricklayers, Stonemasons and Barbers’ Unions un- 
der way. 

Waterloo.—}. B. Hawkins: 


All lines of trade fairly well employed. Plumbers 
went on strike for increase in wages. Strike is not 
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yet settled, although all plumbers are employed by 
the shops which signed the agreement. This gives 
them an increase of fifty cents and reduction of an 
hour per day. Organized Electrical Workers’ Union. 
Have Sheet Metal Workers, Teamsters and Retail 
Clerks’ Unions under way. All union men are call- 
ing for union made goods. We are especially push- 
ing boycotts against all unfair cigars. All work- 
men seem to be making wages enough to live on, 
but would be in poor shape if thrown out of 
employment. 


KANSAS. 


Jola.—John H. King: 

Condition of labor is very good. Mechanics keep 
well employed. Unskilled labor is in demand. Or- 
ganized Meat Cutters and Barbers during the 
month. Have four unions under way. 


Pittsburg.—H. A. Smith: 

Every trade busy under the best of conditions. 
Building trades are particularly busy. We know 
nothing about the unorganized trades as there are 
no such things here. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs, Have Carpenters’ Union under way. A great 
deal of work is done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bevier.—J. E. Stroud: 

Employment good. Every mine in this district 
running full time. There are no strikes or lockouts. 
Have Painters’ Union under way. All union labels 
are pushed as far as possible. 


Bowling Green.—H. C. Cox: 

Employment good in the building trades. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. Organized Quarry 
Workers’ Union during the month. Clerks are 
under way. All union labels are pushed. Am try- 
ing to organize a Laborers’ Union at Auburn. 


Central City.—Frank M. Jordan: 

All classes of laboring men are busy. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Have Painters and Team 
Drivers’ Unions under way. 

All union label goods in good demand. We are 
pushing the boycott against the Kingan Packing 
Company. 

Henderson.—T. G. Roll: 

Condition of employment is good. Another coal 
shaft has been sunk and this will naturally employ 

uite a number of men. Organized laborers receive 
air wages but the unorganized are working at low 
rates. Have six new unions under way. All trades 
watch for the union labels. All boycotts are pushed. 


Louisville.—Charles Peetz: 

Condition of labor and employment good. Unions 
are constantly vy in membership. This is es- 
pecially true of the Tobacco Workers. Trunk- 
makers, Hack Drivers, Tobacco Workers, Team 
Drivers and Meat Cutters were organized during 
the month. Have two new unions under way. Nut 
and Bolt Workers won a strike for increase in 
wages. We are pushing union labels. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 

Louisville.—C, Kundert: 

Employment good. Have three new unions under 
way. Organized Wagon Drivers, Trunk and Bag 
Workers and Cab Drivers’ Unions during the 
month. 


Good work is done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed, 


Madisonville.—E.. E. Cook: 

Condition of labor is better than a year ago, but 
there is plenty of room for improvement. Organ- 
ized one new union during the month. Have Fed- 
eral Union and Tobacco Workers’ Unions under 
way. The demand for union label goods is increas- 


ing. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Labor organizations are increasing in member- 
ship and the effect of organization is being felt 
throughout the city. Condition of labor is very 
good. Linemen and Freight Handlers’ Unions went 
out on strike for recognition of their union and 
were successful in their demands. 

Have one new union under way. Every effort is 
being made to push the union label to the front. 


MAINE, 


Portland,—Jas. P. Ingraham: 

Building trades are very busy, but there is a sur- 
plus of unskilled labor. About three hundred men 
have been thrown out of work on account of scar- 
city of coal. 

There are no strikes or lockouts. 

Have Retail Clerks’ Union under way. Every 
possible effort is being made for the union labels 
and so far the result has been an increase of about 
twenty per cent in demand for label goods. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 
We had a fine Labor Day celebration. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bay State.—Wm. Eyre: 

All union men are employed under satisfactory 
conditions. Organized Musicians with sixty-eight 
charter members. Have Laundry Workers’ Union 
under way. All union label goods are pushed. We 
are specially pushing the boycott against the 
American Tobacco Co. 


Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce: 

Condition of labor improving. Employment good, 
Have three new unions under way. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. All boycotts are 
pushed. 


Holyoke.—E. F. Dowd: 

Employment fair. Mills have shut down on ac- 
count of repairs, but the prospects are very good 
for a busy season when they start up again. 

Laundry Workers gained the nine-hour day with- 
out strike. Organized Blacksmiths, Coal Drivers 
and Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Unions during the 
month. Have Waiters and Clerks’ Unions under 
way. Boycott against the National Biscuit Co. is 
being specially pushed. Delegates are requested to 
boom the union labels at all union meetings. 


MICHIGAN, 


Benton Harbor.—A. E. Randall: 

Wages in this vicinity are fairly satisfactory. Or- 
anized the Pure Food Workers at Battle Creek and 
ave the Railroad Employes and Laundry Workers 
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under way. There are good prospects for a Wom- 
an’s Label League. All union labels are pushed and 
all boycotts on the unfair list. 


Tonia.—A. 1,. Cheney: 

All labor is generally employed at better wages 
than ever before. Have two new unions under way. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. We are all work- 
ing for the union labels. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts published by the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST are pushed. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: ; 

Everybody working. Wages are increasing. 
Plumbers after a two-weeks’ strike gained a shorter 
work-day. Organized Plumbers during the month. 
Have Musicians and Blacksmiths’ Unions under 


way. ‘ 
All labels are pushed. We are observing all 
American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Muskegon.—P. R. Zuidema: 

The condition of employment is fair, but few men 
being out of work. During the year eight new unions 
have been formed, making a total of twenty-one. 
Organized Stationery Engineers and Barbers’ 
Unions. Am trying to organize the sulphite men 
in the paper mill. There are no strikes or lockouts. 


Saginaw.—Wm. Warren: 

Trade is generally fair, but there is plenty of 
room for organization. Organized Bartenders, Gas 
and Coke Workers, Brickmakers, Lathers and 
Leather Workers’ Unions during the month. Have 
Frieght Handlers and Upholsterers’ Unions under 
way. We are urging all union labels. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Ypsilanti.—M. P. Brady: 

Employment good. Laborers are receiving $1.60 
per day, Teamsters $3.50 to $4 per day. There are 
no strikes or lockouts. Painters organized during 
the month. Have Blacksmiths’ Union under way. 
We now have a Federal Union, one of Papermak- 
ers, Painters and Street Carmen. Expect to organ- 
ize Piano and Organ Workers’ Union in Ann Arbor 
soon. All union labels are pushed. We are observ- 
ing all American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver: 

Employment is plentiful as the harvest is on and 
a great many of the men are working in the fields 
at good wages. All classes of mechanics are in fair 
demand. We are trying to get everything organ- 
ized here. Wood Workers and Machinists are work- 
ing hard to build up their respective unions and 
are obtaining good results. Some of their interna- 
tional officers have been in the city, which natur- 
ally helped them a great deal. Organized Wagon 
Drivers and Ornamental Iron Workers during the 
month. Have two new unions under way. We are 
pushing all union labels with great success. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are ob- 
served. 


MISSOURL 


De Soto.—F. A. Hercher: 

Condition of labor is good and employment 
plentiful. Organized Printers and have two other 
unions under way. Union labels are pushed. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 
All trades pretty well employed. There are no 
strikes or lockouts, All union labels are pushed. 


Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance: 

Employment good. Settled a strike at the Cape 
County Milling Company, with the following in- 
crease for the employes: Firemen, and Flour and 
Bran Packers gained twenty-five cents per day, 
Oilers and Shipping Clerks, fifteen cents per day 
increase. The factory men received as follows: 
Bolt Pullers, ten cents per day increase; Equalizers, 
Stave Cullers and Stave Pilers, Stave Wheelers and 
Stave Pitchers all received an increase of fifteen 
cents per day. Men employed by the Kastens 
brick yard of this city, secured an increase of fif- 
teen cents per day without strike. Conditions have 
greatly improved since the trades organized. Have 
Coopers’ Union under way. All union men demand 
union label goods. We are pushing the boycotts 
against the McKinney not Company, National 
Biscuit and American Tobacco Companies. The 
strike in the English Milling Company has been 
satisfactorily settled with an increase of ten per 
cent and decrease of an hour per day. The farmers 
in this district are proud of the victory and are 
talking of organizing. 


‘irksville.—Alfred N. Gardner: 

Organized Bakers’ Union during the month. 
Have Teamsters and Laundry Workers under way. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. 

All union labels are pushed. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Employment good. All trades, with the exce 
tion of the Boilermakers and Machinists, are fully 
employed. Bakers secured an increase of one dol- 
lar per week without strike. Brewery Workers also 
gained increase in wages without strike. Have Bar- 
tenders and Flour Mill Workers’ Unions under 
way. Good work is done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 


Kansas City.—Chas. F. Ceilley: 

I find that St. Joseph, Mo.; Atchison, Kan.; 
Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., are 
fairly well organized, and the local unions are do- 
ing good work. Succeeded in signing agreements 
with several firms and organized the Boxmakers in 
St. Joseph, with eighteen charter members. Brick- 
layers went on strike for increase of wages and 
their demands were granted. Bakers demanded in- 
crease of wages and gained their demand without 
strike. Organized a union of Brewery Workers. 
Have the following unions under way: Uphol- 
sterers, Street Railway Employes and Drug Clerks 
in St. Joseph; Garment Workers, Tailors, Laundry 
Workers, Flour Mill Men and Telephone Girls in 
Atchison, Kan.; Cigarbox Workers, Garment Work- 
ers, Carriage and Wagon Workers in Leavenworth. 


NEW YORK. 


Batavia.—J. E. Bearsdley: 

Employment plentiful in all lines of trade. There 
has been a general improvement in wages from five 
to twelve per cent. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs. Have Blacksmiths, Team Drivers and Shoe- 
makers’ Unions under way. All union labels are 
called for. 
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Dunkirk.—F. E. Gunther: 

Condition of labor good and everything running 
smoothly. Organized Fishermen’s Union with thir- 
ty-eight members. 


Fulton.—¥. W. Haskin: 

Condition of labor fair. All union men employed. 
Organized Firemen’s Union during the month. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. We are pushing 
all union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are observed. 


Gloversville.—Louis Sullivan: 

Most trades are in good condition and the men 
at work. Organized Laundry Workers, Leather 
Workers and Glove Workers’ Unions during the 
month, Have two new unions under way. All unien 
labels are pushed. 


Gouverneur.—Joseph Wooster: 

Employment very good. There isa good demand 
for unskilled labor as well as the skilled trades. 
The men employed by the Davison and Gouver- 
neur quarries went out on strike with a demand for 
$1.50 per day. They compromised and went back 
to work at $1.40 and gained recognition of their 
union. Organized Marble Workers’ Union during 
the month and have the Engineers under way. 
There is a general agitation for the union labels. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Conditions are improving in the organized trades, 
but are not so good in the unorganized ones. 
Bakers’ Union went out on strike for violation of 
contract with the union by employers. After a 
short time the firm asked the men to join the 
union. This they did, and now the firm operates a 
union shop again. Recently a baking company 
from Buffalo has been placing unfair bread on the 
market in this city. In fact they gave away the 
bread as an inducement to buy the same. Notwith- 
standing this the firm was compelled to withdraw 
its bread on account of being unfair goods. This is 
another victory for the Bakers’ Union. All union 
labels are demanded. We are observing all Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Lockport.—William G, Irons: 

Employment plentiful. All mills running full 
time. There are nostrikes or lockouts. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. 


New York.—Jacob Tazelaar: 

Condition of labor good. Building industry very 
brisk all the season. At all union meetings the pa- 
tronizing of union label goods and boycotting all 
unfair employers is urged. 


New York.—Samuel Prince: 

Condition of employment fair. At Sandy Hill, 
N. Y., 700 men employed by Union Bag and Paper 
Company, and 200 men at the firm, Allen Bros., 
went on strike for an increase of five per cent in 
wages and because the men employed at Union Bag 
pee Paper Company, who displayed too much inter- 
est in the affairs of their union, were discharged. 

Upon my arrival at Sandy Hill, N. Y , held a con- 
ference of the union representatives of different or- 
ganizations, whose men were out on strike. A con- 
ference was arranged at the office of the Union Bag 
and Paper Company the following day. After sev- 
eral hours’ talk with the representatives of that 
company we adjourned until the next day. The 
company seemed to think that the men were all to 


blame for the strike. The men claimed that not 
only did the company refuse to grant an increase 
of wages as agreed, but refused to live up to the 
agreement which stated that all questions of dis- 
pute must be laid before an arbitration committee, 
which the company refused to do. At the second 
conference between the men and the firm the fol- 
lowing result was obtained: Firemen received five 
er cent increase and the discharged men were re- 
instated. That evening the 700 men returned to 
work. At Allen Bros. the men asked for five per 
cent increase and gave the firm one week to con- 
sider the demand. The firm decided to close down 
their mill before they would give in to the work- 
men. It only required one conference with the firm 
and we pve. few the five per cent increase and on 
the following Monday the men returned to work, 
I forward a copy of bills No. 132 and No. 1612 
which were both introduced by me in the last ses- 
sion of the legislature of the state of New York, 
which are self-explaining. I desire to call your at- 
tention to bill No. 132. This bill took effect Sep- 
tember first, but the way the law stands today a 
woman has the right to secure a judgment against 
an employer for non-payment of wages, and if 
same is not paid the employer can be placed in jail 
for fifteen days. My bill gives the same right to a 
man as that given to a woman. That he can secure 
aes against an employer, and if same is not 
id the employer can be placed in jail for fifteen 
ays. This bill has been introduced for the past 
twenty years and on each occasion has been de- 
feated. I introduced this bill for the past three 
years and it was killed twice, but at the last ses- 
sion I succeeded in having the same passed by both 
houses and having it signed by the governor. Just 
a few words explaining bill No. 1612, When the 
contract was awarded to build what is known as 
the Jerome Reservoir, the ten-hour law was upon 
our statute books, but since then the eight-hour 
law has been ed. Now, in order to obtain the 
eight-hour work on this reservoir, I have succeeded 
in obtaining an appropriation from the Board of 
Estimate and ae of New York City 
to the amount of $500,000. This law takes effect 
immediately and now 1,000 men are working only 
eight hours where, under the old contract they 
would have to work ten hours per day. 


Oneonta.—Wm. B. Leventhall: 

Work is good here with most trades. Have one 
new union under way. We are pushing the boy- 
cotts against all trust-made cigars. 


Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent: 

Organized labor is well employed in this vicinity. 
The local unions are taking in new members at 
every meeting. Lake commerce at this port has 
been very much affected by the Miners’ strike. 
Have Barbers and Clerks’ Unions under way. Boy- 
cott against the National Biscuit Company is 
pushed, and good work is done for the union labels. 


Rome.—John G. Thron: 

Employment good. State Inspector O'Rourke 
notified the city officials here in regard to the state 
law making eight hours a legal work-day on all 
city work. Organized Barbers during the month. 
Have two new unions under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. All union labels are boomed. 
We are pushing boycotts against all trust-made 
goods. 
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Water town.—Chas. Byron: 

Employment plentiful. Work in shops as well as 
all outside work is being rushed. Unskilled men 
scarce. Condition of organized labor good, with 
still better prospects for the future. City increased 
Laborers’ wages twelve and one-half cents without 
strike. Team Drivers and Federal Union were or- 
ganized during the month. Have Tailors and Black- 
smiths’ Unions under way. The eight-hour day is 
now universal throughout the city. 


Watertown.—W. E. Kaley: 

Work is plentiful and all members of the unions 
are employed. We are trying to have the eight- 
hour law enforced on all state and municipal work. 
Deputy State Inspector Rendloys has been in town 
working on the same. Printers employed at the 
Times office have been granted the eight-hour day. 
City Laborers secured the nine hours without 
strike. Organized Teamsters. Have Tailors, Fire- 
men and Blacksmiths’ Unions under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. All union la- 
bels are agitated. We are looking after all Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Allantic City.—\. J. Brown: 

The benefits which the building trades have de- 
rived from organization have made other working 
people look favorably upon it and our prospects 
are favorable. There are no strikes or lockouts. 


New Brunswick.—Harry Abrams: 

Organized Trades and Labor Federation and 
Barbers’ Union during the month. Have Painters 
and Bakers’ Unions under way. After a three 
weeks’ strike the Cigarmakers won an increase in 
wages and returned to work at the advanced 
prices. We are agitating for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Orange.—J. C. Taylor: 

Union men are generally employed at fair wages. 
About 800 hatters were thrown out of work by the 
burning of our local factory. They are finding 
work elsewhere. The factory will be rebuilt. Labor 
is in fair condition. Organized Stationary Firemen 
and Bootblacks’ Unions. Have the Laundry Work- 
ers under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. A city ordinance favorable to organized 
labor is pending. Cigarmakers secured an increase 
in wages from fifty cents to one dollar a month, 
without strike. We are especially pushing boycotts 
against trust-made cigars and tobacco. Union labels 
are boomed. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen and A. Cordier: 

Employment good. There is plenty of work and 
the wages are increasing. A big fire here caused 
the building trades to be very busy. Dye House 
on agined Union gained an increase of a dollar per 
week without strike. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs. Organized Team Drivers and have Barbers’ 

Union under way. The union labels are boomed. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
pushed. 

Carpenters and the Painters now receive thirty- 
tight cents per hour with the eight-hour day. 
Hodcarriers get thirty-five cents and Bricklayers 
and Masons fity cents per hour for the eight-hour 
day. Organized Team Drivers, who with fifty-four 
charter members, now number 155 in membership. 
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OHIO. 


Alliance.—F. R. Johnson: 

Organized Musicians during the month. Have 
two new unions under way. Carpenters partially 
won a strike for the nine-hour day with ten-hour 
pay. 

Canton.—J. A. Robinson: 

All crafts are well employed and the wages are 
better than ever known in this city. City Laborers 
and Sewer Workers gained an increase in wages of 
two and one-half cents per hour without strike. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. Have Day Labor- 
ers and Brickmakers’ Unions under way. All union 
labels are asked for. We are pushing all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Employment plentiful in all trades. Membership 
in all locals growing. Our city is certainly coming 
to the front as a well organized place. A general im- 
provement is noted along nearly all lines in the 
way of shorter hours and increased wages. Organ- 
ized Commercial Telegraphers, Street Railroad Em- 
ployes, Special Clothing Makers and Blacksmiths’ 
Unions. Have several new unions under way. All 
possible is being done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L,. Rist: 

Condition of labor good. Wood Workers have 
signed agreements with new firms. Retail Clerks 
are making good progress in the early closin 
movement. Organized Telegraphers and Wooc 
Workers’ Unions during the month. Have Uphol- 
sterers, Stock Keepers, Japanners and Leather 
Workers’ Unions under way. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. The International Typo- 
graphical Union Golden Jubilee Convention in this 
city was a great event. We had a fine Labor Day 
celebration. Every parader was decked out in union 
clothing from head to foot. We are pushing the 
boycotts against Cincinnati brewers. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Work plentiful. There are no strikes or lockouts. 
Have two new unions under way. Everything pos- 
sible is being done for the union labels, All Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. We 
havé contributed as liberally as possible to the aid 
of the Anthracite Miners, both by personal sub- 
scription and donations from the union treasury. 


Columbus.—S. P. Ewing: 

Condition of organized labor very good. All city 
Laborers receive $1.75 per day. Machinists gained 
an increase in several shops without any strike. 
Blacksmiths had their scale signed in all shops but 
two, who will no doubt sign in the near future. Or- 
ganized Hat and Capmakers during the month. 
Have Firemen and Garment Workers under way. 
Union labels are demanded in all cases. We are 
pushing all American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Chillicothe.—D. C. Hogan: 

Condition of labor and employment good. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. Have Bartenders and 
Horseshoers’ Unions under way. Good work is 
done for all union labels. We are pushing the boy- 
cott against the Brewer’s Exchange. 

Teamsters, Engineers, Blacksmiths and Hodcar- 
riers are ready to organize at Mt. Vernon and we 
have held several open meetings there. 
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Findlay.—Frank M, Treese and J. E. Michne- 
witsch: 

Employment in this vicinity plentiful, but wages 
are two low for unskilled labor. Oil field workers 
receive fair wages. Street Car Men are poorly paid 
and need organization. Have three unions under 
way. 
ersechoose have gained the nine-hour day with- 
out strike. Label League is doing good work. We 
are pushing all boycotts. 

Labor Day was a grand success. The parade con- 
sisted of none but union men, representing locals 
from Lima, Bowling Green, Cygnet, Hammans- 
burg, North Baltimore and Kenton. Max Hayes, of 
Cleveland; H. C. Jameson, of Delaware, Ohio; J. A. 
Valentine, of Bowling Green, and A. T. Richards, 
president of the Trades Assembly, delivered ad- 

dresses. 

' Work is plentiful at advanced wages. Most trade 
unions have reduced their hours during the past 
year. We are trying to get all unskilled laborers to 
organize. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Have Motormen and Conductors’ Unions under 
way. We had the largest Labor Day celebration 
that Findlay ever witnessed. 


Tronton.—Charles Cole: 

There is not an idle man in the city. Condition 
of organized labor is good. Unskilled labor in the 
mills receives from $1.35 to $1.50 per day. 

All unions have advanced wages and most have 
reduced their hours. City isadvancing wages of all 
city employes. Unions here are much interested in 
the union labels. Have Bakers and Printers’ Unions 
under way. 


Mt. Vernon.— Samuel R. Barton: 

Employment good in all lines. The conditions 
are much better than they were a year ago. Paint- 
ers organized during the month. Have five new 
unions under way. We are pushing the union 
labels. All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are observed. 


Norwalk.—W. ¥. Horlacher: 

Condition of labor and employment good. Bar- 
bers who recently organized have improved their 
condition by reducing their hours. The Printers 
organized during the month. Have two new unions 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. All union labels are pushed. 


Sidney.—M. J. Beery: 

Work has been plentiful in all trades, especially 
in the building line. Conditions of labor in factor- 
ies and other lines is deplorable. Wages are low 
compared with the high cost of living, hours long 
and rules strict. Such is the prevailing condition 
among the unorganized workers. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Horseshoers were organized re- 
cently. Have Painters and Iron Molders’ Unions 
under way. Good work is done for the union labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts that we 
know are pushed. 

Salem.—Charles Bonsall: 


Employment is satisfactory and organized labor 
in fair condition. Organi the Machinists and 


have the Musicians and Bartenders’ Unions under 
‘ way. Molders in a local stove works struck for 
higher wages and received an advance of ten per 
cent. The patronage of union labels is constantly 
agitated. 


Sandusky.—Fred A. Hammond: 

Work is plentiful and fairly good wages are ob- 
tained. Nearlyall union men are employed. Organ- 
ized Fish Dressers’ Protective Union. Printers ona 
local newspaper won the nine-hour day. Dealersin 
ice paid scale for the summer season and gave union 
men the preference. Employers paid the scale for 
a time, and then suddenly one company lowered 
the wages. Union men quit work and entered the 
field delivering ice, the ice being supplied by one 
fair merchant. Union men demanded cards from 
ice dealers and thus compelled merchants and 
others to use only ice delivered by union drivers, 
The ice dealers employing non-union men were 
compelled to give away ice to secure patronage, 
The conclusion of the contest was satisfactory from 
an educational as well as other points of view. 


Urbana.—John Roth: 

Trade is good. All union men are employed, 
There are no strikes or lockouts. All union labels 
are pushed. We are observing all American Fed- 
eration of Labor boycotts. 


Young stown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

Employment very good. All men of the differ- 
ent crafts are steadily employed. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Organized Carpenters’ Union 
at Warren during the month. Carpenters’ Union 
at Stratton is under way. All work possible is done 
for the union labels. We are vigorously pushing all 
American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Employment good. Reorganized Trades and La- 
bor Assembly during the month. Have Horse- 
shoers, Telephone Operators and Coffin Factory 
Employes’ Unions under way. The Printers’ Unior 
—— their scale and had it signed in all offices 

ut two, which at this writing are arbitrating the 
question. The Labor Day celebration was the 
largest ever held in thistown. A great deal of work 
is done for the union labels. All American Feder- 
ation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Oklahoma City.—W. P. Hawkins: 

Prospect for organization in this vicinity is very 
good and we feel that before long there will be 
quite a number of new organizations and a good 
increase in membership of those now in existence. 

Organized the Retail Clerks and Bartenders’ 
Unions during the month. Have several new 
unions under way. Tinners gained the nine-hour 
day, with an increase of five cents an hour, with- 
out strike. We are pushing all union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are ob- 
served. 


OREGON. 


Baker City.—J. H. Buck: 
Work has been good in the building lines. Union 
cigar factories all report plentyof work at LaGrande, 
Baker City and Pendleton. In most branches la- 
bor is fairly well paid. The new scale of the Cooks 
and Waiters of La Grande will go into effect dur- 
ing the month. Conditions in other branches are 
improving. Locals throughout eastern Oregon re- 
port steady growth in membership. Millmen'’s | 
Union at Perry asked for shorter hours and received 
an increase of fifteen, twenty and twenty-five cents 
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per day. The hours are still to be settled. Organized 
Federal Labor Union at Elgin, Waiters at La 
Grande, Waiters, Wool Sorters, Bartenders and 
Central Labor Union at Pendleton. Have Barbers, 
Blacksmiths, Carpenters and Laundry Workers at 
Pendleton. Stationary Engineers, Millmen and 
Teamsters’ Unions are under way at Elgin. Great 
possibilities are offered in the way of organization 
throughout this section. There are no strikes or 
lockouts. There isan increasing demand for union 
label goods. 


Portland.—G. Y. Harry: 

There is no demand for outside laborers, but all 
here are well employed. Unions are improving 
right along. Brewers’ new scale was signed without 
trouble. Union labels are in demand and all boy- 
cotts are pushed. Organized Federal Labor Union 
and have several unions under way in different 
parts of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Reaver Falls.—Geo. Vorhauer: 

In thirty years of work in factory have never seen 
such a demand for skilled American labor as exists 
now in the mills and factories. 

Machinists who have been on strike for the nine- 
hour day gained their demands in most shops. 
Good wages are paid to skilled labor. 


Charleroi.—louis Goaziou: 

Building trades have been very busy. A building 
trades council is being formed. Conditions are gen- 
erally fair with the exception of the Glass Workers 
who are not organized. 


Connellsville.—T. J. Collins: 

Employment is more plentiful than for many 
seasons. Wages are the best since 1882. The one 
thing necessary to bring wages up to the standard 
is more thorough organization. During the month 
organized Buffers and Polishers, Engineers and 
Bartenders. Most unions here are in good condition, 
but there are a few which require assistance from 
their international offices. 

Everything possible is being done for the union 
labels. 


Easton.—H. B. Zinn and H. F. Bittner: 

Everyone is steadily employed. Building trades 
have been especially busy. We had a big celebra- 
tion of Labor Day. There were good speakers and 
a large parade and we have reasons to believe that 
organized labor has been greatly benefited by the 
demonstration. Organized two new unions and have 
two more under way: We are doing all we can for 
the union labels. All boycotts that we know are 
pushed. 


Erie.—A. W. Garren: 

Organized Teamsters’ Union during the month. 
Have Bakers’ Union under way. Teamsters after a 
short strike won an increase of fifty cents per day. 
All union labels are being pushed. Gill Net Fisher- 
men secured a temporary agreement that was sat- 
isfactory and went to work. 


Franklin.—W. H. Lee: 

Conditions here are very encouraging with the 
exceptions of the unskilled laborers, who are placed 
in competition with the cheap European labor, are 
in a very bad condition. Interest is becoming more 
manifest in organization and we hope to put such 
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laborers in a position to help themselves. Street 
Railroad Employes won a strike for recognition of 
their union. Organized Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers during the month. Have Engineers, Firemen, 
Blacksmiths and Boilermakers’ Unions under way. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Johnsonburg.—Lee Halbett: 

There is plenty of work at good wages. Condi- 
tions have improved throughout since organization 
gained a foothold. Most unions have gained twenty 
per cent in wages without strike. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Have one new union under 
way. All union labels are demanded. 


Lock Haven.—Irwin Probst: 

Employment plentiful. Wages fair. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. All union labels are pushed. 
We are urging boycotts against all trust-made 
goods. 


Pittston.—Chas. J. Duke: 

Employment dull on account of the Miners’ 
strike. Good work however is being done for the 
union labels. We are pushing boycotts against all 
trust-made goods. 


Pottstown.—A. H. Kraatz: 

Employment plentiful. Union men especially are 
in demand. Iron Workers have increased their 
wages from $4.25 to $4.50 per day without strike. 
All organized trades are increasing their weges and 
reducing their hours. Laundry Workers have 
gained the nine-hour day and a local firm signed 
their scale and is now using the union labels on all 
shirts manufactured by that company. 

Organized Laundry Workers, Painters and Metal 
Workers’ Unions during the month. Have Hod- 
carriers, Blast Furnace Workers and Textile Work- 
ers’ Unions under way. There is a great demand 
for union-made goods. 


Plymouth.—John M. Burke: 

Employment is dull on account of the Miners’ 
strike. Will have two new unions under way at the 
termination of the same strike. Silk Workers have 
gained an increase of ten per cent in wages and 
semi-monthly pay without strike. Have a com- 
mittee at work for the union labels. We are espec- 
ially —— the boycott against the National Bis- 
cuit Company. 


Shamokin.—]J. A. McConnell: 

Organized Metal Workers’ Union during the 
month. Everything is at a standstill because of the 
coal strike. 


Sunbury.—H. A. Caldwell: 

Condition of labor is fair but hope tosee it much 
better. Unorganized workers are beginning to 
realize the benefits derived from organization, and 
organization will no doubt speedily follow. Have 
Painters’ Union under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts. We are agitating for the union labels. 


Tarentum.—C. W. Barr: 

Organized Retail Clerks and have Teamsters un- 
der way. Condition of labor is good in all branches 
except Miners on strike. Successful work is being 
done for union labels. We had a big Labor Day 
demonstration. 


Wilkesbarre.—Chas, J. Thain: 
The strike in the lace mills has been settled after 
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a two months’ suspension. About 1,000 men, wo- 
men and children were concerned. An agreement 
was reached which will be in operation for the re- 
mainder of the year. It provides for a rational set- 
tlement of all disputed points in the future. The 
Miners’ strike is responsible for an overplus of 
unskilled labor. It has also had a bad effect on all 
business. Building trades are all in good condition. 
Unorganized and unskilled labor is plentiful and 
wages are low. Organized Printing Pressmen and 
Book Binders. Have a Federal Union under way. 
There is agitation in favor of union labels and all 
boycotts that we can reach are pushed. 

Williamsport.—Clarence E. Sautters: 

Most work here is being done by organized men. 
Conditions are fair and steadily improving. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. Organized Metal Me- 
chanics during the month. Word Workers and 
Colored Laborers’ Unions are under way. Various 
union labels are being advertised. 


Washington.—Henry Sabel: 

Work in this city and vicinity plentiful. Wages 
as an average are good. Since the Painters settled 
their differences the prospects are brighter. Organ- 
ized Engineers during the month. Bakers sup- 
— by the Trades Assembly are pushing their 
abel to the front. We had a big Labor Day demon- 
stration. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport.—R. B. Scott: 

Employment continues good. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. Organized Bakers and Musi- 
cians during the month. Gasfitters and Helpers’ 
Unions under way. One of the morning papers is 
now using the union label. 


Pawtucket.—James Cliffe: 

All crafts are fully employed. Cigarmakers se- 
cured an increase of one dollar per thousand, with- 
out trouble. There are no strikes or lockouts. Or- 
ganized Bartenders of Central Falls. Bakers and 
Dyers’ Unions are under way. Everything possible 
is being done for the union labels. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


TENNESSEE. 


Ducktown.—C. A, Amburn: 

Condition of labor good. Everyone is employed. 
London Miners secured an increase of twenty per 
cent without strike. 


Knoxville.—Eugene Merrell: 

Employment plentiful and prospects good for 
the next two months. Wages are low for the un- 
organized classes, but the organized trades secure 
fair wages. Street Railway Employes, after a 
year’s lockout, have won a complete victory and 
there will be no more discrimination against union 
men. Organized Meat Cutters and Boilermakers’ 
Helpers. 

Have Team Drivers’ Union under way. All union 
labels are pushed. We are urging all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts, particularly against 
the Knoxville Wollen Mills. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas.—¥. W. Habel: 
This being an agricultural country, all classes of 
labor have suffered from the prolonged drouth. 


But now that it is broken most trades will no doubt 
pick up again. Organized Metal Lathers’ Union 
during the month. Have a Federal Union under 
way. Good work is done for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Denison.—Frank A. White: 

Conditions of labor are all that one could wish, 
All trades are well employed. Organized Bartend- 
ers and Carriage Workers during the month. Have 
Freight Handlers and Street Railroad Employes’ 
Unions under way. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs. All union labels are pushed. We are urging 
all American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


El Paso.—Paul Dodge: 

Most trades in good condition. Building trades 
picking up. Present prospects are very good for all 
trades. Have Bartenders, Laundry Workers, Wait- 
ers and Newspaper Writers’ Unions under way. 
We are pushing all union labels. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are observed. 


Flouston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Condition of labor and employment fair. Organ- 
ized Carriage Workers during the month. Have 
Garment Workers under way. Railroad Men went 
out on strike for increase in wages and gained 
eight per cent. A label league has been organized 
for the benefit of the union labels. 


Palestine.—J. P. McCall: 

Building trades have been booming. Other trades 
quiet. Skilled labor is improving, but unskilled la- 
bor is in poor shape on account of not being organ- 
ized. Will try and organize some of them soon, 
Have two new unions under way. 

Have a label league under way for the benefit of 
the union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 


Sherman.—H. Mitchell: 

Condition of labor fairly good. We are trying to 
unionize a packing house here. Sixty-five per cent 
of the we there are already organized. Car- 
riage Workers formed a union during the month. 
Have three new unions under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. All union labels are called for. 
We are pushing all American Federation of Labor 
boycotts. 

VERMONT. 


Barre.—E. N. Prescott: 

Labor well employed. All Quarry Workers have 
the eight-hour day. Organized a Team Drivers’ 
Union and one of. Laborers during the month. 
Have one new union under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts. All union labels are pushed. 


Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Employment very good. The nine-hour day has 
been established with an increase in wages. The 
Gas Workers recently gained the nine-hour day 
without strike. Organized Printing Pressmen and 
Marble Workers during the month. We are agitat- 
ing for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized Domestics’ Union during the month. 
Have one new union under way. Plenty of work 
in this vicinity. We are pushing all union labels to 
the front. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are observed. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma.—F. P. Roberts: 

Conditions for organized labor have materially 
improved. Plenty of work in this vicinity, but 
wages are very poor for the unorganized trades. 
Blacksmiths gained an increase of fifteen per cent 
in wages without strike. Shingle Weavers practi- 
cally won a strike for increase in wages. Organ- 
ized Garment Workers »nd Blacksmiths’ Helpers 
during the month. Bartenders’ Union is under way. 
We are agitating for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—P. J. Wagner: 

Conditions are good in alltrades. Our main effort 
now will be to fully organize all trades. During the 
month organized Painters. Have Typographical 
and Shoe Workers under way. There are nostrikes 
or lockouts. 

Members of the unions are calling for all union 
labels. 


Green Bay.—J. 'T. Dillon: 

Employment plentiful. Everyone is working. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. Brewery Workers 
increased their wages about five dollars per month 
without strike. Reorganized Carpenters and Musi- 
cians and organized Leather Workers during the 
month. Have Electrical Wiremen and Wood Work- 
ers under way. 


All union labels are pushed. We are urging the 
boycotts against trust-made cigars and tobaccos. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

Organized Readymade Clothing Tailors and Cut- 
ters, Butcher Workmen and Commercial Tele- 
graphers. Have three unions under way. Brewery 
Workers reduced hours from nine and one-half 
to eight and secured an increase in wages of ten 

r cent. Employment is fairly plentiful, there 

ing but few idle men. All labels are pushed and 
all boycotts enforced. The differences that have 
existed in labor circles here are gradually bein 
adjusted. A number of the unions which » hon | 
from the Federated Trades Council have returned. 


Superior.—]. J. Macoskey: 

Employment is fair and the condition of organ- 
ized labor good. All boycotts on the list in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are pushed and every- 
thing possible is being done for union labels. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—H. A. Brookhart: 

The general strike along the lines of the Union 
Pacific Railroad caused a decrease in business. The 
outlook is very favorable for the strikers. The 
company tried employing non-union men, but 
since all good mechanics are employed only tran- 
sient help of poor quality has been obtainable. The 
engines are in bad shape. Union labels on clothing 
and shoes are camechily puihed at present. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Guelph, Ont.—O. R. Wallace: 

Labor conditions in this vicinity good. All unions 
are in a fairly prosperous condition and there is a 
general tendency towards higher rates of wages. 
Organized Trades and Labor Council and Organ 
and Piano Tuners’ Unions during the month. Have 
Carpenters’ Union under way. 

Carpet Weavers secured an increase in wages of 
twelve and one-half to fifteen per cent without 
strike. There is a good demand for union labels. 


Hamilton, Ont.—John A. Flett: 

At the present time harvest hands are in demand. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad is running special 
trains at reduced rates to attract the many thou- 
sands of men required to harvest the immense 
wheat crops of this year. As a general thing labor 
isin demand. Building trades are quiet, but this is 
usual at this time of the year. From local district 
organizers reports reach us of the 1 work being 
done among the unorganized trades. Local trade 
unions and central bodies are being formed where 
few or none previously existed. Recently Trades 
Councils have been formed at Smith’s Falls, Galt 
and Woodstock. Organized Carpenters, Leather 
Workers and Wagonmakers at Woodstock, and 
Carpenters, Painters and Barbersat Galt. Have Re- 
tail Clerks, Brewery Workers and Carpenters’ 


Unions under way. Label agitation is booming. 
Have directed my attention to the smaller towns 
with a view to increasing the demand for union 
label goods and the results are very encouraging. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—Jas. Carty: 

All trades are fairly well employed although the 
building trades are rather slack at present. The 
nine-hour day is universal and wages are fair, while 
the cost of living is moderate. Carpenters and Ma- 
sons refused to build for an owner who had the 
foundation of the house built by unfair labor until 
he met the requirements of the union. Have two 
new unions under way. All union labels are in de- 
mand. We are pushing all the American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts that we can. 


Smith Falls, Ont.—James Hopkins: 

There is a good demand for men in all lines of 
work with the exception of the foundries, who are 
usually slack at this time of the year. 

In about a months’ time when they start in again 
there will no doubt be a greater demand than ever 
for workingmen of that class. There are no strikes 
or lockouts. Organized Metal Workers during the 
month. Have Clerks and Painters’ Unions under 
way. All union labels are pushed and all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are enforced. 
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ALUMINUM WORKERS. 
JouN D. MiLLER, New Aensington, Pa. 


Workingmen in this vicinity are pretty well or- 
ganized. We gained twenty new members during 
the month. The union labels are generally de- 
manded at the stores. 


BILLERS’ PROTECTIVE. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


We are making great efforts to get the unorgan- 
ized workers to join our organization. All union 
labels are pushed. We are pushing the boycott 
against the Kingan Company. 

The condition of organized laborers is fair, the 
unorganized bad. 


BRICKLAYERS AND MASONS’ HELPERS. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


GEO, GRIFFITH, 


E. F. GLASMAN, 


Employment in our trade is very good. Tailors 
now have their dull season, but all other trades are 
busy. We secured an increase of two cents per hour 
above average scale. Teamsters secured five cents 
per hour increase. 

The demand for union labels has increased 
twenty per cent in the last few months. All Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


CARPET LAYERS. 


S. L. Bosson, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Our union recently won a victory in securing 
recognition. We have also gained increase in wages 
as follows: Layers, from $2.50 per day to $3, and 
Measurers and Cutters from $3 to $3.50 per day. 
Employment is plentiful for union men. No men 
of our craft idle. 


CEMENT WORKERS AND HELPERS. 


CLIFFORD FIFIELD, Springfield, Jil. 


Our new wage scale went into effect in Septem- 
ber. There are no strikes or lockouts. We gained 
fifteen new members recently. All union labels are 
pushed. Weare observing all American Federation 
of Labor boycotts. New unions are constantly being 
formed. 


CLAY WORKERS. 
G. B. WARNER, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Most trades here are organized. We are gaining 
in membership. There are no strikes or lockouts. 
baad good work is being done for the union labels. 

FLOUR PACKERS. 
ARTHUR OGG, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We have gained twenty-five new members re- 
cently. There are no strikes or lockouts. Employ- 
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ment is very good. Our members are doing all 
they can for the union labels. All American Fed- 
eration of Labor boycotts are pushed. Weare doing 
all we can to perfect existing unions and organize 
new ones, 


FOUNDRY EMPLOYES. 
D. S. Mossy, Granite, /il. 


Working conditions are improving. There are no 
strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. We have gained 
fifty-five new members during the month. Very 
good work is being done for the union labels. We 
are making every effort for union organization. 


FREIGHT HANDLERS. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Employment plentiful. Coopers have won a strike 
for recognition of the union and increase in wages. 
A great deal of work is being done for union organ- 
ization. We have no laws in this state for the pro- 
tection of labor. 


FRANK EMERY, 


GAS WORKERS. 
C. M. GILL, 


All union men employed at good wages. This 
city is well organized, but we are still working to 
perfect the unions. A city ordinance was recently 
passed requiring the street car lines to employ 
none but experienced men. We are aiding the 
Broommakers in their agitation against the Chi- 
nese Broommakers. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GLASS WORKERS. 
PETER WOLF, Belleville, Til. 


All our members are now working the eight-hour 
day. Employment is good and the prospects bright 
for the future. There are nostrikes or lockouts. All 
union men are asking for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts advertised 
are pushed. There are very few unorganized men 
in this vicinity. 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


We are now enjoying an increase of twenty-five 
cents per day over last season. Every polisher has 
been employed. Our union is in very good shape. 


LEE HOWARD, 


GRANITOID AND CEMENT WORKERS. 
STEPHEN SHEA, E. St. Louts, lil. 
Before organization we were working ten hours 
per day. We now work the eight-hour day and re- 
cently gained an increase of five cents per hour 
without strike. 
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HODCARRIERS. 
Junius F, ScHutz, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Employment is good in this vicinity. Our union 
is picking up in membership as the people are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of organization. 
Bricklayers, Plasterers, Hodcarriers and all the 
building trades received from twenty-five to fifty 
cents per day increase. Team Drivers have made a 
regular scale of wages for the different classes of 
work, to which the employers have made no objec- 
tion. Allskilled labor is well paid. Weare pushing 
all union labels. 


S. L. GRIMEs, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


We gained the nine-hour day with an increase of 
thirty cents per day. 

All city work isrun on the eight-hour scale. 
There are no strikes or lockouts. Good work is 
being done for organization. We ask for the union 
labels on all goods. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are pushed. 


JOHN MAWHINNEY, eno, Nevada. 

We secured the eight-hour day with an increase 
of fifty cents without strike, making our wages 
three dollars a day. We are doing all we can to 
make this a union town. There are no strikes or 
lockouts at present. We demand the union label 
on all clothing. 


Hazelton, Pa. 


We recently secured an increase making wages 
twenty-three cents per hour and the nine-hour day 
without strike. Our Central Labor Union is doing 
good work. We are gaining in membership. Most 
trades here are organized. We are doing every- 
thing possible for the union labels. 

The boycotts against trust tobaccos are especially 
pushed. 


JAS. DEPUE, 


York, Pa. 


We secured the nine-hour day with an increase 
from $1.35 to $2 per day. Our trade is well organ- 
ized. So are also the Bricklayers and Plasterers, 
who have recently gained an increase. All Ameri- 
can Federation a Labor boycotts are observed. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


J. J. DANIELS, 


_ We recently gained the nine-hour day with an 

increase of five cents per hour. The unions here 

aim to form a trades council in the near future. 
Union labels are pushed. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 


EDWARD DEAROLF, Foltstown, Pa. 


Pottstown five years ago was a non-union town, 
but now every trade is organized. Labor receives 
higher wages than has been paid here for ten years. 
Our union has had no material increase in wages, 
but we are steadily improving our working condi- 
tions. Employment has been good in the Iron and 
Steel trades. We are doing all in our power for the 
union labels. The boycott against the Knoxville 
Woolen Mills is specially pushed. 


IRON MOLDERS’ HELPERS. 
L. M. ECKRICH, St. Louis, Mo. 


We secured an increase of ten cents per day in 
nine shops. We are doing all we can for the union 
labels. All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are pushed. 


LABORERS. 


W. P. REID, Birmingham, Ala, 


All crafts in the building line are working the 
eight-hour day. 

We are trying to organize all trades. Rolling 
Mill Helpers were recently organized. We are doing 
all we can for the union labels. All advertised boy- 
cotts are observed. 


Jas. E. GREEN, Coffeyville, Kans. 


Some firms are granting the eight-hour day 
without trouble. We are pushing as many labels as 
possible. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are pushed. We have had some experience 
with injunctions, but they have been dissolved. 


T. B. STEWART, 


Employment plentiful. Coffeyville Vitrified Brick 
and Tile Company raised Settlers and Pitchers’ 
wages fifteen cents. No strikes or lockouts in this 
vicinity. 


Cherryvale, Kans. 


Jas. A. LEGASSIE, Berlin, N. H. 


Since organizing we gained about twelve and 
one-half per cent increase in wages without strike. 
All our members are working. Sixty new members 
joined our union during the month. 


W. I. BocGs, De Soto, Mo. 


We recently secured a small increase in wages. 
Most trades are organized. Unicn labels are de- 
manded by all our members. We are specially push- 
ing the boycott against the Continental Tobacco 
Company. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


The unorganized workers are coming into line in 
all trades. Employment has been plentiful. Gcod 
work is done for the union labels. All Amcrican 
Federation of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


G. CLARKE, 


JOHN ACOME, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Most trades in this vicinity are organized. We 
are trying to organize the miners at Hague, N. Y. 
Have gained thirty new members during the month. 


WALTER S. SHUFFLEBOTHAM, Aingston, Ont. 


We are doing everything possible to bring our 
men into line. All our members are employed. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. All members of 
our union are buying union label goods. 


EPHRAIM GALLANT, Charlottetown, P. Edw. Island. 


Employment brisk at present. Three hundred 
union men have been employed on the construc 
tion of the Hillsborough bridge. City council 

nted an increase of twenty-five cents per day to 
aborers. 
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MINERAL MINE WORKERS. 
E. O. BUTLER, Marion, Ky. 


We are trying to organize all non-union men, We 
are gaining in membership. 


PAPER MILL WORKERS. 
EUGENE LINEHAM, So. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Workers are thoroughly organized in this vicin- 
ity. Employment has been plentiful. We buy noth- 
ing without the union label. All boycotts are pushed. 


PIPE CAULKERS. 

DENNIS QUINLAN, New York, N. } 

We have gained the eight-hour day with an in- 

crease of fifty cents per day without strike. Every 

man in the craft is working at good wages. All 

union labels are pushed. All American Federation 

of Labor boycotts that come to our notice are 
observed. 


QUARRYMEN. 
E. E. Conway, £. Bluehill, Maine. 


Conditions are improving. We have gained the 
eight-hour day. This victory will no doubt increase 
our membership. 

W. P. PINKHAM, Graniteville, Vt. 
All members of our union at work. We gained 


twenty-six new members during the month. We 
are pushing the union labels on tobacco and cloth- 


ing. 
SAW MILL WORKERS. 
JOHN SKELLY, Mina, Pa. 
Employment is plentiful. Good work is being 
done in the way of organization. Unskilled labor 


receives $1.75 per day and skilled labor from $2.50 
to $4 per day. We are pushing all union labels. 


SHINGLE WEAVERS. 


R. S. FULLER, Tacoma, Wash. 


We won a strike for increase in wages. Strong ef- 
forts are being made to organize all trades. 
Our local has recently increased membership 


about twenty per cent. Union labels are thoroughly 
recognized by all union men. 


STEEL CABINET WORKERS. 
A. C. KIGHTLINGER, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Employment plentiful and wages are improving. 
A local construction company raised wages ten per 
cent above the demand of the union. Union label 
goods are in great demand. We had a fine Labor 
Day celebration. 


SULPHITE AND BEATER WORKERS. 
Joun R. Hicorns, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Employment is plentiful in this vicinity. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. We have added twenty 
new members during the month. 

All union labels are pushed. Condition of organ- 
ized labor fair. 


TINNERS AND SLATERS. 
L. P. GASTON, Newcastle, Pa. 


Nearly every workman in this citv is a union 
man. Employment is good. All union labels are 
pushed. We observe all American Federation of 
Labor boycotts. 


WAX THREAD GLOVEMAKERS. 
HARRY P. Wiicox, /ohnstown, N. Y. 


With the exception of the Carpenters all trades 
in this section are organized. We are working to 
have unions formed in all branches and will later 
try for an International Union. We are pushing all 
union labels and would appreciate any help in our 
cause by calling for our label. All Federation of 
Labor boycotts are pushed. 


WIRE AND CABLE WORKERS. 
Cuas. D. BRADSHAW, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Organized labor has secured a strong foothold 
here within the past five months. Our union has 
increased membership fifty per cent. Since organi- 
zation our wages have also been increased about ten 
per cent. There are no strikes or lockouts in this 
vicinity. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, #41. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Muine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Thomas F. Tracy. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

' Organizers, Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, Jacob Taze- 
aar. 
District No. I1l.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississipp , Louisiana, 


District No. |1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Nllinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizer, Thomas Flynn. 





District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, R. E. McLean. 


District No. VIl.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M.Walker. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Com —y | the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizer, J. D. Pierce. 


District No. Vill_—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 


Oregon,California and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizer, F. Stacy Whitney. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Assumption.—Wash. Clark: 

Most trades in this vicinity are organized. We 
have gained the eight hours with an increase of 
twenty-five cents per day. 

All union men are asking for union made goods. 


Bloomington.—H. O. Hoffman: 

All trades are active and thoroughly organized. 
Gained forty-five new members during the month. 
Every union man demands the union label when 
purchasing. 


Mattoon.—Frank Collier: 

We now have a Trades Council and are doing all 
we can to promote trade unionism. We went on 
strike for increase in wages and gained the nine- 
hour day with an increase of twenty-five cents per 
day. We patronize no goods that do not bear the 
union label. Union men get much better wages 
than those not organized. 


New Athens.—C. B. Vogler: 

All organized trades have steady employment and 
are in good condition. Our members demand the 
union labels on all goods. 


St. John.—Albert A. Schroeder: 

Organized trades are far ahead of the unorganized 
in both wages and conditions. Organized labor this 
year received an increase of fifteen per cent in 
wages with the nine-hour day without any strike. 

Good work is done for the union labels. Our mem- 
bers are pushing the boycott against the National 
Biscuit Company. 


Vienna.—Jake Bender: 

We are holding a series of open meetings through- 
out the county. During the month we gained 
twenty-three new members. Before organization 
unskilled labor received from ninety cents to a dol- 
lar per day. Now we receive a dollar and a quarter 
per day for the same work. City council recognizes 
us by appointing the Marshal and street commis- 
sion from our local. The street commissioners of 
course employ none but union men. We demand 
the union label on all flour. Those who discour- 
ag organization a year ago are now enthusiastic 

or it. 


INDIANA. 


Bicknell.—Chas. L. Hiil: 

We have gained the nine-hour day and secured 
an increase of ten per cent in wages without strike. 
Nearly all organized labor is well employed. There 
are no strikes or lockouts. All factories in town are 
using the union labels. We are trying to get all 
laborers to join our union. 


Elkhart.—Chas. W. Klinefelter: 

We have started to organize a Trades Council, 
and, this being done, we are likely to make a de- 
mand for a wage-scale and shorter hours. Gained 


several members during the month. Organized 
labor is given the preference by employers. 


Glezen.—Joseph W. Wiggs: 

Organized labor controls everything in this sec- 
tion. Saw Mill and Timber Men succeeded in gain- 
ing the nine-hour day without strike. Every one 
is employed. No strikes or lockouts. 

We are fairly successful in having laboring men 
join our union. All non-union goods are boycotted. 

Ve are pushing the boycotts on all unfair tobaccos 
and meats. 


Mt. Vernon.—John C. Maier: 

Since organization the section hands on one rail- 
road receive twenty-five cents more per day than 
when unorganized. 

We have gained fifty-nine new members recently. 
All our members are pushing the union labels. 
There is still plenty of work to do in organizing. 


Petersburg.—Frank Parker: 

Employment is plentiful in this vicinity. Our 
members have settled their differences with a road 
contractor, who gave them the nine-hour day and 
increased their pay from $1.25 to $1.44 per day 
after the state board of arbitration had considered 
the matter. There are no strikes or lockouts. Most 
trades are organized, with the exception of the 
Clerks and Barbers, whom we are now trying to 
organize. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—J. L. Graft: 

Employment is plentiful and good wages are 
prevalent. Organized labor was never in a better or 
stronger condition than at present. We gained sev- 
eral new members during the month. The union 
labels are pushed. We are specially pushing the 
boycott against the American Cereal Company. 


Cherokee.—I. S. Bristow: 

Good work is being done by our organization. 
Members of our union who work overtime receive 
time and one-half. Majority of the laborers in this 
vicinity are organized. 


KANSAS. 


Ft. Scott.—M. Miller: 

Our union has gained thirty-five new members 
during the month. We have secured an increase of 
forty per cent in wages without strike. With the 
exception of Shoemakers and Deliverymen all 
trades are thoroughly organized and every one is 
hard at work for the American Federation of La- 
bor. We are pushing union labels. 


Lyons.—Frank Fitzpatrick: , 

We are organizing as fast as possible. Gained 
several anadiee during the month. Unskilled la- 
borers now receive $1.50 per day of ten hours. 
Have nostrikes or lockouts. All boycotts published 
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in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are pushed. A 
great many transients pass through here and it 
makes the work of permanent organization diffi- 
cult. 


KENTUCKY. 


Caseyville.—S. W. Adams: 

Employment is pretty fair. There are no strikes 
or abente. Members of our union are pushing all 
American Federation of Labor boycotts. They are 
also doing their best for the union labels. While 
our union is in good shape there are many still 
waiting to be organized. 


Central City.—Frank M. Jordan: 

Nearly every workingman in this city belongs to 
some union, and they get pretty nearly what they 
ask. Our union is increasing in membership. There 
are no idle men and no strikes or lockouts. All our 
members demand the union labels. The boycott 
against the Kingan Company is specially observed. 


Henshaw.—Samuel Engels: 

We recently secured the decrease of an hour, 
with an increase of from ten to twenty cents per 
day, without strike. Nearly all labor is organized 
and well employed. Gained twelve new members 
for our union this month. Our employers ask us to 
furnish them with the union labels. We expect to 
enroll nearly all the laborers in this section under 
our union banner. 


Morganfield.—J. L. Sale: 

We have been granted a decrease of two hours 
per day by two concerns. Employment is good in 
most trades. We are steadily organizing new trade 
unions. We are pushing the union labels; 6,000 
were used in one week recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Bedford.—Chas Foster: 

Plumbers and Carpenters gained the eight-hour 
day and the Painters have a good prospect of gain- 
ing the same. Most trades are quite busy. We 
gained many new members during the month. The 
union labels are pushed. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are observed. Splendid work is 
being done for organization. 


MICHIGAN. 


Port Huron.—W. P. Wallace: 

All laboring men are employed. The city granted 
an increase to $1.75 for a nine-hour day. Unskilled 
laborers secured an increase of from $1.50 to $2.25 
per day without strike. No strikes or lockouts, 
All unions are pushing the union labels. The or- 
ganizations are all working in harmony. 


Yorkville.—V. C. McClary: 

Conditions in this vicinity are good. The only 
factory here is fully organized and is using the 
union label, 5,400 per day. We are pushing organ- 
ization ahead. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Dover.—Wm. H. Jewell and Frank A. Straight: 

Employment here is very good. Skilled labor is 
well organized and unskilled labor is also coming to 
the front. 


No strikes or lockouts. Union labels are well 
patronized. During a two-weeks’ stay Organizer 
Baxter of Scranton, Pa., organized Powder Work- 
ers, Mine Workers, Barbers, Clerks and Smelter 
and Furnace Workers’ Unions. He also secured a 
charter for a central body of Dover and vicinity. 


NEW YORK. 


Addison.—Wm. O’Keefe: 

Employment plentiful. Organized labor is in 
good condition. 

No strikes or lockouts. We gained several new 
members during the month. All our members de- 
mand the union labels. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are observed. 


OHIO. 


Galion.—Frank Eisele: 

The different trades are organizing and our mem- 
bership is increasing very rapidly. Wages are also 
advancing, as laborers are scarce. Ice House Men 
secured fifteen and the Erie Railrord Transfer Men 
ten cents per day without strike. No strikes or 
lockouts to report. All are pushing the union labels 
to the front. All boycotts that come to our notice 
are observed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Galeton.—Otto J. Milde: 

We have gained an increase of twenty-five per 
cent in wages without strike. Our union is in good 
shape. 


Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

Employment is not so good as formerly on ac- 
count of the coal strike, and farmers and business 
men depend on miners’ patronage. Carpenters and 
Laborers gained the nine-hour day without strike. 
All workers in this vicinity belong to some union. 
Members of our union all ask for the union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Eugene Merrell: 

Building trades have been enjoying steady em- 
ployment. Wages are low in some trades on ac- 
count of lack of organization. A great deal of work 
is being done for the union labels. All boycotts, 
particularly the Knoxville Woolen Mills, are ob- 
served. We have three organizers in this field and 
are doing everything possible to form new unions. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland.—Frank O. Hickey: 

Stone Cutters gained the nine-hour day, without 
strike. All crafts in this vicinity are thoroughly 
organized. The city has adopted the nine-hour day. 
Very good work is being done for the union labels. 
In recent strikes injunctions have been freely 
issued, but they have not discouraged the men. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.—G. A. Urquhart: 

All trades are organized and have steady em- 
ployment. We are trying to get all unskilled labor 
to join our union. Our members demand the union 
labels on all goods. The American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are observed. 
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Meeting of Executive Council, San Francisco, 
California. 
[Extracts from Minutes.] 
Tuesday, July 22, 1902—Morning Session. 

The Executive Council was called to order at 10 
o'clock. Those present were: Samuel Gompers, James 
Duncan, James O’Connell, Max Morris, Thomas I. Kidd, 
John B. Lennon. Vice-President John Mitchell was de- 
tained in the East by 1easun of the strike of the anthra- 
cite coal miners. Vice-President D. A. Hayes, being in 
conference with the gla~x manufacturers as to the wage 
scale of that trade. was therefore unable to be pres- 
ent. Secretary Frank Morrison was uxt headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President Morris wvs elected secretary pro 1em. 

Resolution No. 181, of the Scranton convention was 
taken up. Edward Case appeared in behulf of the Ship- 
wrights and Caulkers’ Union, No. 9162, and filed a written 
reply to the charges made against his organization by 
Steamboat Joiners’ Union, No. 8186. [t was ordered that 
Union No. k186 be reque-ted to appear and sustain its 
charges, and in the event that it fails to appear a copy of 
the document submitted by Mr. Case shall be forwarded 
oe saten, whose reply will be duly considered by the 

neil. 

Charles J. Eldridge, representing Ship Drillers’ Union, 
No. 9086, of Vallejo, Cal., and A. Manogue, representin 
Ship Drillers’ Union, No. 9087, of San Francisco, appeased 
before the Council and filed written protests agains! the 
attempt of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders to extend thr ir jurisdiction over the dril- 











lers and tappers. It was ordered: That in the question of 
protest against issuing charters to drillers and tappers 
the President be authorized to continue issuing such 
charters as the alleged jurisdiction of the Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders is not well established in, 

It was orde that a committee representing the Odd 
Fellows’ Cemetery Association of San Francisco be given 
a hearing at 3.30 P. M. 

A committee consisting of W. A. Cole,Guy Lathrop 
and E. O. Smith, representing the District Council of the 
United Brotherhc of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, appeared before the Council relative to the existing 
conditions in the Building Trades and the differences in 
the labor movement in San Francisco, It was decided to 
invite representatives of the Labor Council, Buildin, 
Trades Council and Carpenters’ District Council to mee 
the Executive Council in conference at 2 o’clock, Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

It was ordered that the meeting hours of the Council be 
as follows: 8.30 A. M. to 12 noon, 2 P. M. to6 P. M. 

The President was authorized to secure suitable rooms 
as a meeting place for the Executive Councll. 

At 12.30 o’clock a recess was taken. 


Afternoon Session. 

Meeting convened with the following mem bers present; 
Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon. 

Secretary Morrison submitted through the mail a finan- 
cial report, which in part is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C,, July 14, 1902. 
To the EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

COLLEAGUES: I herewith submit a summary of the re- 
ceipts and expenses of the first eight months of the fiscal 
year, ending June thirtieth, 1902. 


Balance on hand November 1, 1901... .. $8,814 26 








ee ctcechicieti natin tensiinetaantiensanntiannéunseubiien oe 87,819 15 
I hevcttintsineiennnntatntannineenl $85,086 15 
Balance on hand July 1, 1902.............. $10,697 26 


There have been issued from headquarters 718 charters, 
distributed as follows: 
National and International ................00.c000cceeee 10 
en ee 
Central.. vied 
SONNE euiadncsnsninncexineesesqnininnanenamenaneniiadanian ath 





There is an increase of 376 over the number of charters 
issued during the same time last year. 

The general fund is low, as you will note by reference 
to the toregoing statement. The expenses this month, 
outside of the cost of the Executive (‘ouncil meeting, are 
much less than they have been during the early part of 
the year. If they are not increased over and above what 
they are at the present time we should be able to close 
the fiscal year with several thousand dollars in the Gen- 
eral Fund, and about eighteen thousand in the Defense 
Fund. Indications now point that the receipts from the 
Defense Fund will run between twenty-seven hundred 
and three tho sand dollars per month. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


The following communication from John Morrison 
was read and the essential features of said communica- 
tion ordered printed in the proceedings: 


JOHN MORRISON, 
864 West 5ist Street, 
New York. 
July 16, 1902. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., 
President A, F. of L., 
Grand Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I desire toreport to youand 

through you tothe Executive Council of the American 
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Federation of Labor, that I have procured business to 
the amount of $20,046.50 for the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST this year. 

You will remember when I appeared before the Exec- 
utive Council in Scranton, I made the statement that if 
the officers and members of the Executive Council gave 
me their support, which I should receive to build up the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, I would be able to procure 
over $20,000 a year in business for your official magazine. 

You will therefore note that I have kept my promise 
and I desire to thank the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the members of the Executive 
Council for their aid and support in accomplishing the 
aforesaid results. 

The total business turned in last year was $13,976.75. 
This makes a total business of $34,023.25 since 1 took 
charge of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST advertising. 
You will also note that I have procured the $20,046.50 of 
this year’s business in about seven months. I will con- 
tinue to increase the business of this year and to further 
the same I have men canvassing every part of thiscoun- 


try. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has forced itself into 
the front ranks of economic journals, so that to-day it is 
recognized as the leading magazine of its kind in the 
world. 

Wishing you and the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil success On your trip to the coast, and hoping that it 
will redound to the general good of the working people, 
I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) JOHN MORRISON, 
Advertising Manager, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


It was ordered that the matter of the application for 
charter from the Brotherhood of Railway Employes be 
made a special order for 10 A. M. Wednesday. 

Authority was —— the President to arrange with W. 
D. Mahon for such organizing trips as deemed advisable 
by him. 

“Geomme R, Fletcher, W. E. Lutz and W. E. Halferty, 
representing the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery Association of 
San Francisco,appeared before the Council and presented 
a brief of their complaint. 

It was ordered that an invitation be extended to the 
Hack Drivers and Stable Mens’ Unions to meet the Coun- 
cil in conference with a view to adjusting the difficulty 
with the Cemetery Association, 

J. A. sullivan, representing the Iron Moulders’ Union, 
No, 164, of San Francisco, appeared before the Council re- 
questing that the firms handling the wares of the Eclipse 
Stove and Range Company be called upon to be more 
active in their fight against that company which is now 
on the unfair list. It was ordered that the Secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor communicate with 
the San Francisco Labor Council and urge said body to 
put forth greater efforts in the matter. 

The following telegram from Timothy Healy, New 
York, was received and ordered made a part of the 


minutes, 
NEw YORK, July 22, 1902. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

Brewery Workers are in line with Engineers and Fire- 
men. We are signing contracts every day. Expect to 
have all New York breweries unionized in a short time. 
We heartily thank you and Executive Council for your 


decision. 
TIMOTHY HEALY. 


A circular was brought to the attention of the Execa- 
tive Council, issued by the Federated Trades Council of 
Milwaukee and vicinity, and was read. It had for its 
purpose the formation of a rival federation to the 
American Federation of Labor, and inasmuch as it 
would be subversive to the interests of the wage-earners 
of the country and antagonistic to the labor movement, 
it was ordered that President Gompers and Vice-Presi- 
dent Duncan formulatea reply to thesame Thecircular 
was issued and published in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST of September, 1902. 

On ng a of Federal Labor Union No. 9267 of 
Marietta, Ga., to place the Brumby Chair Company upon 
the upfuir list, it was ordered that the President com- 
municate with said firm and if possible adjust the exist- 
ing difficulties. 

On application of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen to place the American Thread Com- 
pany and Skinner Sil Company, of Holyoke, Mass., 
upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the cause of 
complaint be referred to Organizer Mahoney, of Spring- 
field, Mass., for investigation and that he use his efforts 
to bring about a satisfactory adjustment, the President 
to advise the Council of the result of Organizer Maho- 
— efforts. 

n the application of the United Textile Workers to 


lace the Hartford Carpet Company upon the unfair list, 
t was ordered that the consideration of this matter be 
deferred until the President received a reply from the 
United Textile Workers. 

In the matter of the revocation of the charter of The 
National Association ofSteam and Hot Water Fitters, it 
was decided that inasmuch as neither said Association 
nor the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Helpers have complied with the terms 
of the decision rendered by the convention or by the 
Executive Council at its previous session, action be de- 
ferred until more definite information is furnished the 
Executive Council 

The following telegram from President John Mitchell 
and Secretary W. 8B. Wilson of the United Mine Workers 
of America was received : 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 22, 02, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Grand Hotel, San Francisco. 

National Convention United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica levied assessment one dollar per week per member 
to assist in maintaining anthracite miners, and appeal 
to all trade unions and general public for nancial es 
sistance. We ask Executive Council to wire indorsement 
of our appeal at earliest possible moment as circular ap- 
peal should be issued tomorrow. 

(Signed) JOHN MITCHELL, President, 
W. B. WILSON, Secretary. 


It was ordered that the request be complied with, the 
appeal indorsed and the following telegram sent: 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 22, 1902, 
W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary, United Mine Workers of America, 
Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor, in 
session assembled, heartily indorses appeal to trade 
unions and general public for financial assistance in aid 
of anthracite miners who are making gallant struggle 
for their rights, for their wives and children. We earn- 
estly hope the appeal will meet with prompt, generous 
and general response and pray and work for victory. 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President. 
At 6.20 P. M. the Council adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 
Wednesday, July 23, 1902—Morning Session. 


Meeting convened with the following members pres- 
ent: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Len- 
non. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, editor of the Woman's Sphere, of 
Melbourne, Australia, appeared before the Council and 
made a lengthy and interesting address in behalf of the 
extension of woman suffrage. 

The ——— fur a charter from the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employes was taken upand a commit- 
tee consisting of George Estes, President; B. A. Meyer, 
General Auditor; D. E. McCarthy, Freight Handler; H. 
G. Harwood, Railway Clerk; C. 0. Porter, J. Emmett, 
Bridge and Building Department, appeared in support 
of the application. It was ordered that the charter be 
denied. 

A committee consisting of Walter Toohy of the Stable 
men’s Union, M. W. Coffey and Jas. Bowlan, of the Hack- 
men’s Union, and Michael Casey, of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, appeared before the Council in answer to an 
invitation to hold a conference regarding the complaint 
filed by the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery Association. The 
Council decided to dismiss the matter without further 
consideration. 

Council adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


Meeting convened with the following members pres- 
ent: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Len- 
non. 

The special order of business for 2 o’clock being the 
existing controversy between the San Francisco Labor 
Council, the Building Trades Council, and the District 
Council of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, both of San Francisco, the matter was taken up 
and the following representatives of their respective 
organizations were present: Building Trades Council, 

. H. McCarthy, O. A. Tveitmoe, H. Thieler, J. Coefield, 
H. Costen, W. C. French, A. E. Smith, A. E. Yoell, H. 
Esse, H. M. Saunders,—District. Council of United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, E. 0. 
Smith, L. L. Edner, W. A. Cole, Guy Lathrop,—san Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, W. H. Hoff, N. W. Copeland, M. J. 
Sullivan, R. I. Wisler, Ed. Rosenberg. The entire cause 
of the matter in dispute was gone over, the Council mak- 
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ing inquiries for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in 
the case. . M., some of the representatives who 
were participating in the conference were called away 
and a suspension of that hearing was had. 

The Executive Council took up the matter in contro- 
yersy between the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and the Piano and Organ Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and it was decided that the latter 
organization is to be notified that unless it complies 
with the decision of the Scranton convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by October 1, 1902, its 
charter will be revoked. 

The following communication was received from Pres- 
ident George Estes of The United Brotberhood of Rail- 
way Employes: 
-_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 23, 1902. 
Mr. SAMUEL GuMPERS, President, 

and THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE A. F. oF L. 
The Grand Hotel, City. 

GENTLEMEN AND BROTHERS: The General Committee 
of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employes bas, 
after careful consideration, decided to withdraw the = 
plication made by the undersigned from Chicago, Til. 
under date of May 24, 1902, for affiliation of the nited 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Will yourself and the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very kindly be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) GkEo. EsTEs, 
President. 

It was ordered that the President advise President 
Estes of the decision of the Executive Council in this 
matter. 

At 5.30 P. M. the first matter brought up at the after- 
noon session was resumed, and at 6.15 P. M., it still be- 
ing under consideration, it was ordered that the matter 

in be taken up at 2 o’clock, Thursday afternoon. 
“The Executive Council adjourned at 6.20 P. M. 


THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, July 24, 1902—Morning Session, 

Meeting convened, with the Seong members pres- 
ent: Gom pers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon. 

The following communication was received from the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 21, 1902. 
To the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Labor. GREETING. 

“The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the 
Pacitic Coast hereby respectfully request your honorable 
body to reopen the case by which the organization was 
deprived of the privilege of remaining members of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America. We make 
this appeal because we sim erely believe that bad the 
reasons we are about to state been presented to your 
honorable body your decision would have been other- 
wise than it was. 

The Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association was or- 
ay on May 2, 1901, by the efforts of themselves and 

y the assistance of the Sailors’ Union; they applied for 
a charter from the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, and, being an exclusively maritime organiza- 
tion, we were immediately admitted upon payment of 
our per capita tax of 500 members in good standing. We 
elected and sent delegates to the convention of the I nter- 
national Seamen’s Union, held in Buffalo, N. Y., Novem- 
ber last. At this convention we were informed that the 
Executive Board of the American Federation of Labor 
had decided that the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Asso- 
ciation were under the jurisdiction of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ National Alliance. The matter 
was laid before the convention of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, and it was unanimously agreed upon by 
all the delegutes that the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ 
Association should belong to and affiliate themselves 
with the International Seaman's Union of America, and 
if your honorable body will carefully consider the ques- 
tion of autonomy you will place the Marine Cooks and 
Seamen’s Association where they rightfully belong in 
the International Seamen’s Union of America. 

(1) Because we are seamen ang ship under the same 
articles as the sailors and marir® firemen, not because 
we say so, but because the maritime laws of the country 
very plainly say that every man on board a ship, shipped 
for wages, is a seaman, and, as such, is amenable to the 
Maritime Laws. 

(2) No man employed as a cook or steward in a hotel 
or restaurant could take a position on board a ship or 
& steamer were he ever so good a cook or steward. 

(8) A hotel cook would not be able to make out & list 
of provisions that is required for a three or four months’ 


a ge according to the scale of provisions provided by 
aw. ak 
(4) The mere fact that a man is a cook or steward 
does not make him a seaman. In order to be a seaman 
he must have followed the sea from boyhood, the same 
as the members of this association have done. Every 
man of the 800 members in good standing in the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards’ Association is a sailor and has 
learned his trade at sea, and we are all entitied to the 
Marine Hospital in any port the same as the sailors. 

5) If trouble should arise on board of a vessel and the 
sailors and firemen should go on strike the landsmen 
could not take our places, This has often been proven, 
and particularly in the great transportation st: ike in this 
city last fall. The Cooks and Stewards left their work in 
a body last fall, together with the Sailors and Firemen, 
and the ship owners were unable to replace them with 
hotel and restaurant employes simply because they were 
not seamen. A few shore cooks were procured, but when 
they got to sea they got seasick and were found abso- 
lutely useless. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor at the time it rendered its decision did so upon the 
evidence presented to it, and we therefore take it for 
granted that it could not act otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances, The men on the lakes that were organized 
under the name of the Marine Cooks and Stewards have, 
in our opinion, taken the wrong name, They are not sea- 
men. We have the same class of men out here sailing on 
river and ferry boats and barges and harbor tugboats, 
but those men can not join our union because they are 
not seamen. The members of our organization are em- 

loyed on board of schooners, ships aud steamers trad- 

ng to all parts of the Pacific Ocean, and your honorable 
body can clearly see that it would be out o/ all reason for 
us to call upon the Cooks and Waiters’ Alliance to settle 
grievances and trouble on board of aship lying in China 
or Australia, as the troubles of such nature would re- 
quire the assistance of both firemen and sailors in order 
to have them settled, and we as sea-guing men are sub- 
ped to the maritime laws, whereas the members of the 

lotel and Restaurant Employes’ Alliance are subject to 
the laws of their local state laws. 

As members of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association 
could be of assistance to the sailors and firemen, and 
they in turn could assist us, but tne hotel and restaurant 
employes would be of absolutely no use to us if a strike 
should take place in the maritime trades, and if we 
should cali upon the National Alliance for assistance 
they would find that they would have an elephant on 
their hands that would be —_ expensive and of no use 
to them; and, dear brothers, it is not right that an in- 
justice should be done —y ~{ because the facts have not 
been presented to you at the time the Executive Bourd 
of the American Federation of Labur rendered their de- 
cision on this question. 

Hoping you will grant usa hearing so that we mer p - 
sent the question_to yon from a seaman’s point of view, 
and your honorable body will no doubt put us where we 
belong, and where we will be of some assistance to our 
fellow-workers, the seamen. Comrade A. Furuseth, sec- 
retary of the Sailors’ Union, and Ed. Anderson, treasurer 
of the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association and of 
the Sailors’ Union, have been appointed by the meeting 
of the Marine Cooksand Stewards’ Association to lay the 
facts of the case before your honorable body, and not 
wishing to take apeey more of your time than is abso- 
lutely necessary, knowing that you will have a great 
amount of business to transact while you are in this city, 
we submit this to your consideration with the request 
that you will appoint a date for our committee to meet 
your honorable board. 

For and on behalf of the Marine Cook and Stewards’ 
Association of the Pacific. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) Ep. ANDERSON, President, 
EUGENE STEIDLE, Secretary. 

Headquarters 44 East street, San Francisco, Cal. 

It was ordered that the Executive Council hear the 
representatives of this Association at 9.30 o’clock Friday 
morning. 

President W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Car Men, and Organizer W. E. Kenedy, of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, appeared before 
the Executive Council relative to the jurisdiction over 
men doing electrical work in the operation of street cars. 
The matter was mutually adjus " 

It was ordered that Vice-President Duncan present to 
the Council in writing some proposition of settlement in 
the controversy between organized labor of San Fran- 


cisco. 
A letter from President Harry, of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor, was received requesting aid in or- 


ganizing the workers of the state more effectually. The 
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entire matter was referred to President Gompers and 
Viee-lresident Morris after conference with President 
Harry at Portiand, and that report and recommendation 
be made to the Executive Council. 

It wus ordered that President Gompers and Vice-Pres- 
ident Morris arrange to address a meeting at Salem, 
Ure., on the evening of August 3. 

On the application for cuarter from the Brotherhood of 
Commercial Telegraphers and from the International 
Union of Commercial Telegraphers, it was ordered that 
the application be referred to the President for investi- 
gation and that he report findings to the Executive 
council. 

Council adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


Meeting convened with the following members pres- 
ent: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Len- 
non. 

The Council resumed consideration of the controversy 
of the San Francisco Labor Council, the Building Trades 
Council and the District Council of the Carpenters and 
Joiners. The matter was further discussed and at 5 P. M. 
the following »greement was signed: 

Recognizing the necessity of the unity of the wage-earn- 
ers of our continent the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor offers the following prapeasee 
to adjust the pending controversy between the Building 
Trades Council and the Labor Council of san Francisco. 

First. That the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor recommend to the Executive Board 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners to imme- 
diately revoke the order suspending the Brotherhood 
Locals in San Francisco. 

Second. That al! hostility against Locals Nos. 304, 483 
616 and 1082 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners be immediately withdrawn. 

Third, That the labor movement of San Francisco be 
divided into departments, each department being con- 
trolled, in so far as its own affairs are concern: d, by a 
council with which will be affiliated every union engaged 
in said department. 

Fourth, That all the organizations connected with the 
Central Council shall be represented in their Department 
Councils, 

Fifth. That in the interest of harmony and the best 
business results, all unions in selecting their representa- 
tives to their Department Councils shall send the same 
delegates to the Central Council to the extent of the num- 
ber of a to which they are entitled, The basis of 
representation of unions in the Central Council to be 
for 220 members or under, one delegate ; 250 members to 
500 members, two delegates ; 500 members to 1,000 mem- 
bers, three delegates; 1,000 members to 2,000 members, 
four delegates ; all over 2,000 members five delegates. 

Sixth. That all local unions which may be organized 
by any department shall be placed under their proper 
national or international unions, and where none such 
exist, under the jurisdiction of the American Federation 
of Labor, 

(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
P. H. MCCARTHY. 
W.H. Carr. 


A committee from the City Front Federation consisting 
of 8S. Westoby, J. Kean, J. 8. Williams, H. E. Urquardt, 
J. D. Sherwood and T. McConnell, appeared before the 
Council requesting that the charter now held by the Rig- 
gers’ Union of San Francisco be revoked, and that the 
same be given to the Ship Riggers’ Union which has 
been in existence some years. It was decided that the 
matter be referred to the President for the a of 
making an investigation into the matter and to report 
to the Executive Council. 

These same gentlemen ap red in furtherance of the 
charges preferred by the Shipwrights’ Union against 
Shipwrights and Caulkers’ Union, No. 9162. The matter 
received the attention of the Executive Council at its 
session on Tuesday. It was decided that the union be 
furnished with a copy of the reply to the charges with 
the request that an answer thereto be madeand that the 
same would receive the consideration of the Executive 
Council 

The Executive Council adjourned at 6.30 P. M. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Friday, July 25, 1902—Morning Session. 
Meeting convened with the following members pres- 


. ent; Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Len- 


non. 

A committee consisting of Andrew Furuseth, of the 
International Seamen’s Union; Ed. Anderson, Eugene 
Steigel and Jas. West, of the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards’ Association of the Pacific Coast, appeared before 


the Council requesting that the case whereby jurisdic. 
tion of the Marine Couks and Stewards was given to the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ National Alliance be 
reopened. Tne Executive Council decided to recommend 
to the New Urleans convention of the American Federg. 
tion of Labour that the case be reopened and a rehearing 
be given to both parties in interest. 

Mr. Furuseth, on behalf of the International Seamen’s 
Union, entered a protest against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union extending its Jurisdiction over crafis 
and trades already organized into unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The Executive Coun- 
cil decided that the matter would receive their attention 
oe any attempt at the enforcement of jurisdiction was 
made. 

On the matter of revocation of the charter of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers it was ordered that unless 
the said society concedes sull trade jurisdiction to the 
International Association of Machinists, Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and National Patternmakers’ League in a]| 
shops where the above three organizations have a ma- 
jority of nu mbers covering all matters of trade disputes, 
such as increase of wages, threatened reductions or 
changes of trade rules or conditions, by October 1, 192, 
that their charter granted by the American Federation 
of Labor shall on that date be revoked. 

The President of the Riggers’ Protective Union No. 9142 
Mr. J. K. Hoag, came before the Executive Counej] 
in reference to the City Fiont Association, in which the 
latter body asked that the churter of No. 9142 be revoked. 
The statement had been made by the representative of 
the old Riggers’ Union that Union No. 9142 had no tangi- 
ble existence and held no meetings. Mr. Hoag contended 
that his union had a good membership in good standing, 
that they held regular meetings at 110 O'Farrell street, 
and that the union was doing good work for the men of 
the trade. Mr. Hoag suggested that both he and his 
union would be willing to confer with the representatives 
of the old Riggers’ Union and agree upun terms of unity 
and insist upon the enforcement of the highest scale of 
wages and rules of labor which the old union has adopted 
and enfurced. The matter was referred to President 
Gompers to continue his investigation and report. 

The Executive Council adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


Meeting convened with the following members pres 
ent: G. mpers, Duncan,O’Connell, Morris,Kidd, Lennon. 

A committee consisting of James M. Bain, H. Leber, J. 
— A. Davis, C. A. Sinclair, J. B. Bowen, repre- 
senting the organized labor movement of Alameda 
County, Cal., appeared betore the Executive Council and 
requested that the influence of the Executive Council be 
exerted with the officers of the American Federation of 
Musicians in order that the musicians of Alam 
County may obtain a separate charter, The Executive 
Council requested that the committee present briefs in 
order that the same may be forwarded to the officers of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

In the matter of the revocation of the charters held by 
the International Union of Steam Engineers and also 
the National Union of United Brewery Workers an in- 
vestigation was ordered and a report to be made thereon 
at the next meeting of the Council. 

In the matter of Resolution No. 109 of the Scranton 
convention it was ordered that the selection of the five 
local unions be left with the members of the Executive 
Council residing in Washington, D. C., and that the 
members of the Executive Council are requested to sub- 
mit any choice of locals they may have. 

In order to carry out the instructions of the Scranton 
convention the President was authorized to have twenty 
thousand (20,000) bulletins printed containing the labels 
of all affiliated organizations. 

It was ordered that the sum of one hundred ($100) dol- 
lars be paid to W. H. Montgomery, of Denver, Colo., for 
services performed in organizing. 

It was ordered that the efforts of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be continued to secure laws for the 
abolition of child labor in the states in which such laws 
are not in existence, and that the President is authorized 
to carry this matter into effect. 

On the request of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ National 
Union to reopen the question ot its claim for jurisdiction 
over the Rubber Workers’ Union, it was ordered that 
the request be denied. 

On the application of the Rubber Workers’ Union, No. 
8622, to place the Hood Rubber Company on the unfair 
list, it Was ordered that the same be approved. 

In the matter of the action of the Canadian ‘Trades and 
Labor Congress to issue charters to local unions, an in- 
vestigation was ordered and a report to be made and 
submitted at the next meeting of the Executive Council. 

It was ordered that action on all labor bills pending 
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before Congress be deferred until the next meeting of the 
Executive Council. 

Several letters coving, been received tendering be- 

uests to the American Federation of Labor, it was or- 
dered that the communications be placed in the hands 
of President Gompers and Vice-President Duncan for in- 
vestigation, and that their report be submitted to the 
Executive Council. 

An invitation to the Council to participate in a co- 
operative conference to be held at Lewiston, Me., in 
September, was received and it was ordered that a letter 
be sent to that convention expressing the sympathy of 
the American Federation of Labor with their movement. 

The attention of the Council having been called to the 
attack upon the American Federation of Labor in the 
Brauer Zeitung, it was ordered that the matter be deferred 
until the next meeting of the Executive Council. 

Acommunication from Organizer Santiago Iglesias, of 
Porto Rico, relative to the conditions existing there, was 
received, and it was ordered that the President issue a 
circular letter calling upon the officers of the National 
and International Associations to co-uperate with the 
American Federation of Labor in order that the working 

ple of Porto Rico may be better organized. 

On the ——— of Needle Makers’ Union, No. 9988, 
to place the Franklin Needle Company, of Franklin, 
N. H., and the Page Needle ames, of Chicopee Falls, 
N. H., upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the same 
be approved 

On the application of the Laborers’ Protective Union, 
No. 7320, of Cambridge, Ohio, to place the Railway Con- 
struction Company, of Cambridge, Ohio, and the Electri- 
cal Insulation Contracting Company, of Chicago, upon 
the unfair list, it was ordered that the same be approved. 

On the application of the Federal Labor Union, No. 
9399, of Morehouse, Mo., to place the Himmelberger, Luce 
Land and Lumber Company, of Morehouse, Mo., upon 
the unfair list, it was ordered that the same be Sopers. 

On the ap lication of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union to place the Mount Airy Granite Company, of 
Mount Airy, N.C.,and Robertson & Havey, and « rab- 
tree & Havey, of N.Sullivan, Me., upon the unfair list, it 
was ordered that the same be —— 

It was ordered that the President communicate with 
the officers of such central bodies as indicated by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Wood Workers’ International 
Union, insisting upon the delegates representing the local 

ood Workers’ Unions being seated in their bodies and 
receiving recognition at the hands of affiliated unions. 

On the application fora charter from the Snappers’ In- 
ternational Protective Association of America, it was 
ordered that a conference be heli between President 
Gompers and President LD. A. Hayes, of the International 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union, and a representative of the 
applicants fur the purpose of arranging the conditions 
under which the charter may be issued. 

In the matter of the grievance of the Central Labor 
Union, of St. —— Mo., against the Chicago, Buriing- 
ton and Quincy iiroad, it was ordered that all cor- 
respondence and data relative to this mutter ve placed 
in the hands of Treasurer Lennon for adjustm ‘nt. 

On the application of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners to place the King Paper Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., upon the unfair list, it was ordered 
that the President correspond with this firim and en- 
deavor to bring about an adjustment. 

In the matter of the Upholsterers’ International Union 
vs. Central Federated Union of New York, it was ordered 
that an effort be made to bring the local Upholsterers’ 
Union of New York City back into their International 
Union and that efforts be made to adjust the differences 
— the Upholsterers’ Union und the Carpet Layers’ 

nion. 

On the application for a charter from the Industrial 
Insurance Men’s Union it was ordered that the action of 
the President, in refusing to issue the charter, be ap- 
proved. 

On the application of the National Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of the United States \o change their 
title to read “International,” instead of * National,” it 
was ordered that the request be granted provided this 
application in no way is to be construed as meaning a 
change in the laws governing the relationship of the 
Union of United Brewery Workmen to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

On the application of the Rockmen’s Union No 8684 
of Scranton, Pa., for financial assistance, it was ordered 
that inasmuch as their members went on strike with 
the anthracite miners, the suggestion be mad- to the 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America that 
they pay these members their pro rata share of financial 
assistance. 

On the application for reaffiliation from the Order of 
Railway Clerks of America, it was ordered that the 


charter of reaffiliation be granted. 


A request for the revocation of the commission of D. 
W. Richmond was placed in the hands of the President 
for investigation. 

In the matter in dispute between the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Freight Handlers’ 
Union, it was ordered that their officers communl- 
cated with, the former as to their intentions for jurisdic- 
tion over the Freight Handlers, inasmuch as thereare at 
present locals of Freight Handlers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor; the latter as to whether 
their interests would not be furthered by affiliation with 
the Longshoremen’s Association. 

A communication was received from the Colorado In- 
dustrial League, signed by James T. Smith and C. H. 
Eugene, respectively secretary and president, asking for 
the support of the American Federation of Labor for the 
pending constitutional amen iments which will be sub- 
mitted to the people of that state, November 1902. 

Ist. Providing for an eight-hour work-day. 

2d. The Australasian tax amendment. 

3d. For home rule in cities of the first and second class. 

The following resolution was xdopted : 

Resolved, “ That the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor most heartily approves of the efforts 
of the workers of the State of Colorado to secure the 
adoption of Constitutional amendments providing for 
an eight-hour day, the Australasian Tax Amendment 
and providing for Home Rule for cities and towns, and 
we urge tiie Trade Unionists of Colorado to leave no hon- 
orable effort undone to secure the passage of these 
amendments.” 

The following resolution was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as the policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is to establish the initiative and 
referendum in our governmental affairs, that we look 
with favor on the movement inaugurated to obtain 
‘majority rule’ as a means to that end.” 

It was ordered that the President communicate with 
the central bodies of Kenton and Campbell counties of 
Kentucky, with the view of having the delegates from 
the Cincinnati Box Makers’ Union unseated, as the said 
union is at present unaffiliated with the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International Union. 

In the matter of several requests for organizers, it was 
ordered that the same be referred to the President. 

The refusal of the Chicago Federation of Labor to re- 
instate the Typographical Union No. 16 to membership 
was brought to the attention of the Council, and it was 
ordered that the President correspond with the officers of 
the National and International Unions, ~~ their 
aid in aaving Typographical Union No. i¢ restored to 
the membership of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Council adjourned at 6.45 P. M. 


FIFTH DAY. 
Saturday, July 26, 1902. 


Meeting convened, with the following members pres- 
ent: Gompers, Duncan. O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon. 
The Sonne apeee was adopted (See page iy 

It was ordered that the next meeting of the Executive 
Council be held at Headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
to convene ine de first part of October, 1902, and not 
earlier than October 6. 

The San Francisco meeting of the Executive Council 
was then finally adjourned. 

MAX MORRIS, 
Acting Secretary. 





Special Notice. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1902. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the union at interest and the— 


HEADQUARTERS 


BROWN MANUFACTURING Cu., of Zanesville, Ohio, 


having been reached, and said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our 
“We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR 
LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, } 
23-125 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
September 20, 1902. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE Co., Mount Airy, N. C. 

CRABTREE & HAVEY, North Sullivan, Me. 

ROBERTSON & HAVEY, North Sullivan, Me. 

Hoop RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION Co., Cambridge, Ohio. 

ELECTRICAL INSULATION CONTRACTING Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

FRANKLIN NEEDLE Co., Franklin, N. H. 

PAGE NEEDLE Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

HIMMELBERGER LUCE LAND AND LUMBER Co., More- 
house, Mo, 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


We Don't Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Beer.—Brewers’ Exchange, Cincinnati, O.; Covingtonand 
Newport, Ky. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Fiour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oysters—Narragansett Bay Oyster Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

Whiskey.—John Miller & Co’s Game Cock Whiskey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CLOTHING. 

Shirts and Vollars.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, 
N. Y.;, Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Shoes.—W ellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxvillie Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genesee Hotel. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M, Hill Co., of Chicago, Lil. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, II1.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; D. A. Henneberry, publisher, Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Lll.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 


Terre Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe 
and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co, 
Dayton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Fur- 
nace Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Too! Co, 
Providence, R. I. P 

Iron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ae Ill.; Davidson Pump Co., Brooklyn, 

‘. Y.; Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y,.; 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N.J., and South Bend, Ind,; 
Gurney Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont.; Sattley Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, O. 

Tron, Architectural.— Winslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill. 
Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio ; Black & Germer, of 

Erie, Pa. 
WooD AND FURNITURE. 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 

Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & n, of ton, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber.— Trinity Lumber Uo., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn, 
a Hard Rubber Co, of Springfield, 
ass. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
pe. Pa.: Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co. ; Jos, 
aby, Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, 0.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 





State of Employment in AUGUST. 


Of the 1,408 unions making returns for August, with an 
aggregate membership of 96,597, there were 1.5 per cent 
without employment. 

In July, 793, with a total membership of 51,799 reported 
2.2 per cent unemployed. 


10 


~N JAGAN @ & 





Chart showing the percentage of unempioyed mem- 
bers of trade unions making returns at the close of 
each completed month, commencing January, 1902. 

The thick line applies to 1902, the thin line to 1901. 
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Number of Affiliated Unions. 


National and International Unions atmates aagten- 






ber 1, 1902........... 95 
State Branc pee. } 
City Centrals ............ 406 
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Local and F ederal Lal aR Spe mente 





Charters Issued for August, 1902. 
NATIONALAND INTERNATIONAL UNIONSG........ 2 
National Association of Machine Printers and 
Color Mixers of the United States. 
United Gold Beaters’ International Protective 
Union of America. 


CT CUBITT RAs TB ices ccccsescesrcecssesesceceescnsnsesssoece 13 
Central Labor Union, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Central Labor Union, Amarillo, Tex. 
Central Labor Union, Sturgis, Ky. 
Centra! Labor Union, Trenton 
Trades Council, Jackson, Mich. 
Federated Trades Council, Eureka, Cal. 
Central Labor Union, Concord, N. H. 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Gouverneur, 


N. 
Central Labor Council, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Trades Assembly, Greenville, Tex. 
Central Labor nion, Mayaguez, << Rico. 
Central Labor Union, Burlington, Vt 
Central Labor Union, Peru, Ind. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONSB.|......00.....:c::ccceeeesseeeeeneees 23 


No. penn Santa Rosa, Cal. 
No. 10190, Berlin, N. H. 

No. 10195, Keysport, Ill. 

No. 10198, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
No. 10199. Enid, Okla. yy 

No. 10200, Enid, Okla. Ter. 

No. 10201, Nebraska City, "Neb. 
No. 10206, Meadville, Pa. 

No. 10207, Escanaba, Mich. 
No. 10208, Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
No. 10209, Hulburton, N. Ze 
No. 10213, Canton, Ohio. 

No. 10214, Bangor, Pa. 

No. 10219, Dover, 

No. 10225, Shawnee, Okla. Ter. 
No. 10231, Nebraska City, Neb. 
No. 10232, Catlettsburg, Ky. 
No. 10233, High Springs, Fla, 
No. ioe, Dwight, I 

No. 10236, Savanna Tit. 

No. 10238, Oswego, N. Y. 

No. 10241, Osawatomie, Kan. 
No. 10242? Topeka, Ka 


Ss: SD, CI ctdiaessesetnabiennataapnenncaninioinn 57 

No. 6687, Hodcarriers and Laborers, Ithaca, N. Y. 

No. 10166, Gas Workers, Evansville, Ind 

No. 10167, Baggas age Messengers and Transferers, San 
Francisco, 

No. 10168, a and Cleaners, Chicago, Il. 

No. 10169, sy and Feed Mill Operatives, Sacra- 
mento 

No. 10170, , —— and Masons Tenders, Osh- 


kosh, Wis. 
No. 10171, Gillnet Fishermen, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
ng 10172, Flour Mill Workers, Pine kney ville, Ill. 
No. 10178, Loggers’ Protective, Coquille, 
No. 10174, Bedding Factory Employes. Denver, Col. 
No. 10175, Bootblacks’ Protective,San Francisco,Cal. 
No. 10176, lce Men’s Protective, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
No. 10177, sahony Protective, Scranton, Pa. 
No, 10178, Dyers’ Union Danbury, Conn.’ 
No. 10179, echanics’ Heipers, North Platte, Neb. 
No. 10180, Lumbermen’s rotective, Holyoke, Mass. 
No, 10181, Slate and Tile Roofers, Bridgeport and 
New Haven, Conn. 
No, 10182, a Protective, Sacramento, Cal. 
No. 1 10183, Quarry men’s Protec tive, Oolitic, Ind. 
No, 10184, Cloth and Stock Workers, Cincinnati, 


oO 
No. 10186, Bill Posters and Billers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
No. 10187, Flour Packers, ders and Mill Em- 
ployes, *Anoka, Minn. 
No. 1 188, General Merchandise Packers,Chicago, Ill. 
No, 10180, Glove Silkers and End Pullers, Glovers- 
ville, 
No. 10191, Laborers’ Protective, Showhomes, Me. 
No. 10192, Laborers’ Protective, Keesville, N. Y. 
“ 10198, Watchmen’s Protective, Schenectady, 


No. 10194, Ice Handlers, Galesburg, III. 
No. 10196, Belt Lacers, Schenectady, N. we 


No. eee, Quarry men ’s Protective, Fall River, Mass. 

No. 10202, Newsboys’ Protective, St. Joseph, Mo. 

No. 10208" Laborers’ Protective, Hegewisch, TI. 

No. 10204, Beltmakers and Helpers, Chicago, Ii, 

No. 10205, Greenhouse Workers, Jersey C ity, N. J. 

No. lf 210, Supply House Clerks, Chicago, iil. 

> + Tissue Paper Pattern Cutters, Hoboken, 

No, 10212, Fur Workers, Danbury, Conn. 

No. 10215, Laborers’ Protective, Mankato, Minn. 

No. 10216, Composition Gravel Roofers, Kansas 
City 

No. 10217, Laborers’ Protective, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

No. 10218, Bottlers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 10220, Machinists’ Helpers, Kansas City, Kan. 

No. 10221, Machinists’ Helpers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No. 10222° Bottlers, Murphysboro, IIl. 

No. 10223; Bolt and Rivetmakers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ng 10224: Diggers and Shovelers, Evansville, Ind. 

©. 10226, Hat Dyers, Danbury, Conn, 
No. 10227, c igar Factory Tobacco Strippers, Hartford, 


pn 
No. 10228, Shingle Weavers, aap ay 
No. See Slate, Metal and Gravel Roofers, Bangor, 


No. ‘0230, Shingle Weavers, Blaine, Washington. 

No. 10235, Laborers’ Protective, Danbury, Conn. 

No. 10237, Laborers’ Protective, Au Sable Forks, N. ¥. 

No. 10239, Lumber Inspectors and Surveyors, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

No. 10240, Building Laborers, Uniontown, Pa. 

No. 10248, Freight Handlers and Interior Warehouse- 
men, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1902, 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of August, 1902. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
por RECEIPTS. 












ust. 
.. On BIE cccnsenecenereonanpentanens cone 75 
[entens labor union, Woonsocket, R I, su 5 00 

gage, me gers and transferers’ 101 

ii icrins-ciehnesiseniainisidiansbentesiatatinbaitpinatasiienidiaainnbiietniinninnen 10 00 
Dyers and cleaners 10168, sup...................00000+ 10 00 

2. Federal labor 8033, tax, july, $3.85; d f, $3.85..... 77 
Laborers prot 9807, BU P.............se000ceeeseeeeeeseeeesees 
Laborers prot 10136, sup.. : 215 
Federal labor 9428, sup... ‘ 200 
Federal labor 902, tax, , july ‘ 2 00 
Saw tooth, dro forgers 1 . 

~ 4 LL & iene asa 170 
Fish skinners, cuttersand rx T° Weemme tax, 

m, cr a sup, $1.50; d f, $76.90................. 155 30 
" oxmakers 9883, tax, july, 90c; sup, 

‘I ANE eae A RN te 2 55 
Federal labor 9869, tax, july, 85c; sup, ec; df, 

ii hisasssits inetabniabeiesieatiadtiabn tana ainmbtbneniabencioeieaies 220 
Federal labor 9368, tax, apr, acct may, $8.70; 

i nine sis neneisineteniindiatiaammabiainensadenadamenchintdlanit 10 00 
Federal labor 8166, tax, july, $6; d f, $6........... 12 00 
Ice creammakers and *‘dandiers¢ 9281, sup... 210 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, June, $2.55; d f, 

i icsishnlanesnsicinn alinaninsaaaniashhioeuniaiaiesianbitietadiminieeaaniaes 5 10 
China, crockery an ane glass packers 9968, tax, 

I 5 00 
Federal labor co Jj, a, 8, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 8 60 
Snappers 9544 tax, m, a, m, jj, $2 ib, af, ow 5 00 
Stone pavers 5814, tax, m J, f, 15 00 
Trades and labor counc i,’ seated. Dhio, 

— Xt Se Sy 5 eae 2 80 
— labor union, Hartford, Conn tax, _ 

ita Scare s0k snromnaniuctoanenneatiignanentaniaienameshinmaten p 
Packers a flour mill employes 9852, tax, 

ae Sf 4 aap 5 00 
Federal labor 9606, tax. july, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 220 
ey ee and fitting molders 8816, tax, july, _— 
Laotmnabets S008. tax, m, Jj, $9.80; d f, $9.80...... 19 60 
Window glass snappers 904, tax, j, j, $1.00; — 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8463, tax, july, 

__* 24 NRE eee 12 00 
Central labor union, Ama by a 5 00 
Central labor union, Stu 5 00 
Flour and feed mill opera oh; 10 00 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders 10170, sup... 10 00 
Gill net fishermen 10171, SUP..............000000-eese0 10 00 
Coal yard laborers and ‘tressel workers 9089, 

tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, $5.15; di f, $5.15............ccereseee 10 30 








> 


2. Telephone operators 9914, sup...... 


Banders, binders, and glove workers 10107, 





Federal labor 9633, sup... 
Federal labor 807, sup 
Federal labor 9575, sup... 
Labore rs prot 9557, tax, June, $2.15; sup, $8; 
df, $2.15. 
Fede seal labor 9985, 
Te 1 ene 
Coal eT workers 9148, tax, bal f, m, a, We; 
BUP, $1.30; df, $LBO.............eeeeeceeeereneese 
Flour milll workers 80386, tax, 
OO SE OE 








0: sup, ‘$1.35; 


Artesian well diggers 9321, si" i J 2; df, # 





Riggers, tarers and scrapers 
I TD cnc chnehouminnioscntasanersnihs sxnpetnideon 
United cloth cap and hatmakers of North 
DATE, TUT. ccossncisveinceconasessensstoosveteoces 
Federal labor 8093, tax, July, $1; d f, $1 .......... 
Block pavers, cement walk re curbstone 
setters 7434 tax, m, j, J, $3.75; sup, 25c; d f, 


$3.75. 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 





5 
Hodearriers 15: », tax, ju f, 
Federal labor 9193, tax, Zz ’m, \ y " 10; f, 
rede ral labor 9418, tax, June, ne y* i == 
Capmakers 9412, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Steam pips boiler coverers $80, tax, july, 
$1.70; _iaeManaab lene ipirieid Revere eats 
Cer me nt workers 9667, tax, july, $2.90; d f, 
90. 


Flour joaders 8403, tax, july, $3. 70; df, ‘$3.70... 
— and steamboat a rs 8186, tax, july, 
 d ff, $5...... ‘ a 

Bont builders 9772 $2. 20; ‘d f, 
$2 20. 

Federal labor 10076, ‘tax, ‘july, $6; af, ‘$6. seiniiana 

Stone seein pepsinaiesns tax, july, $3.90; d f, 
8. vote eebesecsueceenn 





tax, m, ‘j ‘ja a, 





june, $3: d f, 4 : 
Central oo a ving ‘New Orle: ns, “La, tax, 
=, mJ... 
. Flour mill workers 10172, sUp...... 
Loggers prot 10173, sup ....... pitches 
Bedding factory employes 10174, sup 
Bootbliacks prot 10175, ch and sup ....... 
Federal labor 9857, tax, July, 55c; d, f, 55c... 
Saw smiths union, tax, july, Sy Ee 
Glove and mitten workers 9829, tax, aug, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 wacaae 
Federal labor 8060, a, $4.20; di f, $4.20... 
Livery stable empleyes ‘8529, tax, m, a, m, j, 
I icc cceiigiraainlndssinirndalese wstenn ti 
Trades assembly, Oskloosa, Iowa, tax, a, m, 
Laborers prot 9958, tax, aug, $1.45; d t e 415 
Federal labor 9371, "tax, ‘june, $1.15; d f, 
Laborers prot 8721, tax, aug, $6.25; d f, 36 'S : 
Hodearriers one mason tenders 19062, tax, 
july, 45e; d f, 4 
Stable e mploye 5 ei8, tax, july, $3. 05: ‘a f, $3 05 
Central labor union, Ashland, Pa, tax, f,m,a 
Japanners and finishers 9069, tax, july and 
aug, $4.10; d f, $4.10 ........000-ceeee 
Insulators and asbestos workers 9065, tax, 
july, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Gas workers 7463, tax, july, $1.70; d f, $1.70...... 
Iron moldera helpers 9471, tax, m, a, m, j,J, 
SIE TE WITT 0s nc ciiak cians dadiacniisucahdunteadaninenianes 
F _ sanders 7206, tax, aug, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 
Hodearriers 5026, tax, june, $i; d ',, a suishatteiveien 
Federal labor 8879, tax, june, 0c; df, '40¢...... 
Federal labor 9572, tax, july, $6; ¢ df, \ a 
Gill net fishermens 8034, tax, aug, $1.95; df, 
SITET coiteninckhinss: <inamaieannneibpeubimininismeidhantetheannavent 
Federal labor 8281, tax, m, J, $8.50; d f, $8.50 
Iron workers 8820, tax, a, m, J, $1.60; d f, $4.00 
Federal labor 9710, tax, june $12.25; d f, $12.25 
Central labor council, San Bernardino, Cal, 
Rs, Bs Bis MiB cecconsccnncqnvccoseveccosecnopanacscoseneseseoces 
United trades — labor council, 
Ill, tax, m, a, © 
Horsenail sealers 7078, tax, july, $38.60; d f, 





























5 80 
7 40 


10 00 


4 40 
12 00 


‘ Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, « i 
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hem rs prot 10045, tax, july, $2.10; d f, 
_ ER ETE ere ee 
OTT io glass gatherers 8723, tax, aug, $1. a 
if ee 
pond prot 8012, tax, july, $1.35; d f, is 
Federated trades council, Santa Clara 
County, Cal, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, J, a, s, ’02.. 
Federal labor 8198, tax, june, $3.30; d f, $3.30... 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, july, 75c; d f, 75c.. 
Farm laborers 10017, sup..... 
Box makers 10067, sup ..... 
Federal labor 9686, sup............ 
Trades counc il, Marinette, Wis, tax, m, j, j, 
a, 8, O, n, d, "01, j, f, m, a, ’02, $10; sup, 60e.... 
Salimaker rs prot 8024, tax, july, $6; sup, 30c; 
Scheer natinitcnietupiniannemsiecumentananinaineiieicheiesamtsnnines 
awe 9980, tax, july, $2.90; sup, #2; 
TIT sasincckuaasuaoninabsioveibeinthl : 
Glov: e workers 9895, tax, july, $ 
AEE ee ESSE AEE NESTE R RIRE  R 
Hodéarriers os laborers 8280, tax, f, $1.10; 
sup, $2; d f, $1.1 
rae ‘labor iolsi, 

















ea ‘rs 9368, tax, m, a, m, 
d f, $1.30. 

Firemens. 629, tax, apr, $2.45; sup, 50c; d f, 
2.45 








Block cutters 9951, tax, july, $4.90; sup, $2; 
d f, $4.99 .... 
Journey men barbers intl, tax, m, j, j...... 
Bilisacs and billers 7162, tax, bal m, a, m, 
See ae eee ae 
Federal labor, 8874, SUP ...... ........00-csscessesesesces 
Federal labor 8288, tax, n, d, a Js f, m, a, m, 
Jj, ’02, $2.80; assess, 35c; a 4 $1. 
Federal labor 9529, tax, a, m, 5.205 d f, $5.20.. 
Federal labor 9688, tax, june, $3. 75; sup, $2.50; 
| RRR Spe cE AAR OD het RM 
Shingle weavers 9107, Oey bal m, a, m, j, acct 
Jj, $6.80; sup, $1; d f, $6.20 
Asphalt, tar, gravel ‘and slate roofers 8523, 
tax, m, j, $1.50; d f, $ 
Federal iabor 8941, sup.. 
Laborers prot 9145, sup... 
Federal labor 7557, sup : 
Federal labor 9416, tax, Os n, d, ’01, j, f, m, a, 
m, j, 02, $11.70; d , $6. ; canted 














Cigar factory and tobac co strippers 813 6, tax, 
2h Ty Sekt .pe ee 
Cloth sponge ™ retinishers and helpers 9100, 
tax, 2, ae $7; Pe ae 
Laborers prot 9788, t ix, june, $5. 10; a Z $5.10. 
Federal labor 9502, tax, july, $4.50; d f. $4.50.. 
Soda and mineral water bottle rs 0634, tax, 
PA TEAS eee 
Gas workers 9577, tax, m, pss df, $1.90... 
Paper mill employes 9358, tax, july, $1.35; 
cf, 4 Sete 
ry! ania workers 8671, ‘tax, m, a, m, Jj, $6: 





df, 
Nail miil employes 9987, tax, july, $1.60; df, 





Laborers | tax, pam, $20; d f, $20. 
Icemens prot 10176, sup... 
Laborers prot 10177, sup.. 








Central labor union, St. Pete rsburg, Fla, tax, 
OO EET IORI RS Ie REO AE ; 

Federal labor 9898, tax, july, 65c; d f, 65c... 

Federal labor 6878, tax, bal f, m, a, m, $1 ‘05; 
4 | ee 

‘me ous 9911, tax 
$1. 


~ 
= 
= 
pe 
ts 
= 





Sand stone quarry workers 8961, tax, aug, 
mn. RRC Soria CNRS eis 


a eel aa a A ee Na 
Soapmikers 8894, tax, m, j, j, $1.50; sup, $1.55; 
d f, $1.50...... 
Federal ee 10121, NR ccctshsinne : 
Fishermens prot 9879, tax, j.j, $1.7 4 
sup, $1.75 
8. Lamphere, Johnstown, N Y, sup... 
J H Lyod, sup...... 
Squib workers 9328, ‘tax, bal m, j, $1.50; 
til: eae 
Federal ‘labor 10118, sup 
Federal lator 8330, tax, m, j, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 
Fire department employes p and b asso 8846, 















10 0 


2H 
1 30 


on 
ssx =& 


won 
SARs 


& 








270 


10 0 


2580 
1 30 


28 
280 
14 00 
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6. Plow workers 9460, tax, june and july, $1; df, 
$1 


Glass potmakers 95538, tax, july, $1; d f, $1...... 
Federal labor 8649, tax, m, a, m, $i; d { = 
Shingle weavers 909%, tax, apr, $1.80; d i, $1.80 
Federal labor 7591, tax, j, j, $2.50; d f, $2.50...... 
Sulphite and beater workers : 9132, iax, aug, 
$10; d f, $10......... 
Trades and labor 
tax, a, m, 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, aug, $3; d f, $.. 
Mineral mine workers "8588, tax, july, $3.7. 75; 
i Ea chnseciincnitriiiicnedinkaestiniuinensionecnessenindeiliaanin 7 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, m, a, m, $18 
d f, $18.50 








Iron workers 9261, tax, june, $10; d f, $10...... 4 
— labor 9735, tax, june, july, $2.80; df, 
$2 


= mens prot 8697, tax, june, 7 af, % 

Central trades we labor asse mbly, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, f, m, 

Flour mill tenpbepes 9019, tax, july 





Fe -~ ral labor 9667, tax, july, $4; d f, $4 
Hodcarriersand mason tenders 9542, tax,july, 
Sy WI EE Tl ncscienaintisinnceshahiescuenninicinsaneaetiisimauaiaenien 
Federal labor 6697, tax, July, $2.30; d f, $2.30... 
Decorative glass workers prot 9737, tax, july, . 
$3.75; d f, $3.75 
Optical workmen ~~ ay july,$4.05; a0 om 4 








Boat builders 9072, , J, f, m, a, $4.10; 
IIIT societies alee tiiaieineidehe dincidbdaoan 

Granite pol eee sawyers 9432, tax, bal f, 
m, a, mi, $2.25; d f.  RERIRDEE SEA 


Federal labor oose eos bal, july, $4.15; d f, 
Federal labor y 8806, tax, bal, a, m, $2.80; df, 

IIT sclssdcabenssirdenanin se sialihalidinnsessiesiesinevesiareanin iaeiibedcigiibiibiee 
Dyers helpers 10178, sup......... 
Foundry workers 9938, sup 
Rubber workers 9856, tax, july, $4.10; sup, 

Ot. Fas & F, SE.0M,...ccrccesees20e 
—_ ral lavor 9133, tax, july, $5; sup, 7 





af, 








eo labor 9024, tax, 
d@ f, $8.23........ 

Curb stone ¢ utters ‘8512, su 
Flour and cereal packers 10151, = a 
Quarry workers 10157, sup.................0000 
Gill net fishermens 7141, SR sitonn: cunt 
Federal lavor 9726, SUP.............00.0000-e00 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, sup. “ 
Iron, steel and nail workers 9235, sup 
Quarrymens prot 10144, sup. ............... 
_— workers 9289, SUP...........00.-.0se000 

Law Reporter co, sup, refund for mar 16, ’02 
Sand ag dgers 9969, tax, july, 65c; sup, 26c; 


‘m, ds J, 83.255 7 hei 










SIT AIT ns ness tisiaeaeiiensevaumampenneibcienetemensmmeiamebean 
Fede fe labor 6858, tax, 

IIIT ns, aibiietet asitincicdhdialianeiatacaaainten tietidia 
Central labor union, W ashington, DC, sup 


. Lumbermens prot LOIS0, SUP................0065 ceeee 


Mechanies hel pers 10179, sup.................00 
Central labor union, Trenton, Mo, sup... 
Intl Lew f leather worke rs on horse goods, 





tax, J, J... 
Central labor ‘union, ‘Carbondale, Pa, ‘tax, ‘a, 
NT ccntincniy sdesiitia, stiinnteiadiaienhianennsibeiamiuetineleameliniina 
Hodéarrie rs ‘and building laborers 8334, tax, 
aug, $1; d f, é 
Federal labor 9876, tax, july, $8.20; d f, $3.20... 
Federal labor 10073, tax, july, ; 
Federal labor 9934, tax, june, 7c; 
Slate and tile roofers 976%, tax, i, ry We; df, 
pear 
Fede rated trades an 1 labor coune il, “Fresno, 
OS een 
Federal labor 9677, tax, june, 70: df, 7c. sasen 
Shingle weavers 9891, tax, july, $6.25; d f, 
Federal labor 96/1, “tax, july, $7.20; d f, $7.20.. 
Beltmakers and helpers 7221, tax, J, a, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50 . 
Bill ‘posters ‘and billers 10079, tax, july, 
I ak sieiiceesseinietnctnanicemipinicniin ‘ahaha. “ic nipinaateiiadnacinihs 
Saw mill mens 10054, tax, july, $2; d f, $2. ..... 
Central labor union, Kankakee, 7 tax »m,j,J 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, aug, $2; ¢ $2 
Boilermakers, blacksmiths ona ph. See 
helpers 9156, ‘tax, julv, $6.25; d f, $6.25.. 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, july, $5.50; d f. $5.50. 
Trades and labor council, E wardsville, Til, 
SS EF ee 














neem es 
SSSsE 


7. 


a 


. Slate and tile roofers loidi; sup’. 


. Laborors prot 1182, sup .. 


Comment workers 8917, tax, aug, $6.25; d f, 
Hodcarrie rs 9245, tax, m, a, m, j, $6; d f, $6..... 
Oilers prot 8075, lax, july, $2.60: d f 2: ee 
Street and ss laborers 9147, tax, july, 

$3.50; d f, $3.5 
Hodesrriers 3808, tax, a, m, j, acct july, $5; 





df, 
Caulkers 5600, tax, m, j, j, $2.55; d f, $2.55........ 
Steel and copper plate ‘finishers 8810, tax, 
july, 65c; sup, 8e; d f, 65 
Millimens 1.004, tax, July, $5.15; sup, $3; d f, 
15 


Federal labor 9872, tax, july, $4; sup, 50c; d f, $4 
Federal labor 9490, tax, a, m, j, $2.65; sup, 
SE Wt Oe MII -isncnicoce onvscusienmeussncaneinenapsneannminls 
Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, sup.. 
MATEY WOTHSTS TELE, GUD .0:0cccccccscceccsccescoveces 
Hodearriers 10162, sup................. 
Stone masons tenders 10122, sup... 
Federal labor 9905, su 
Bootblacks prot 10115, sup.. 
Federal anee 9083, tax, jul 
d f, $2 
Pile a ors and dock builders 9917, tax opaRA, 
$5.60; sup, $2.50; d f, $5.60... ; 
Federal labor 5868, sup. 
Federal labor 7118, sup 







Hodcarriers 9668, tax, a, m, Jj, + $5; 7 
Federal labor 8087. tax, j, j, ‘$5.30: a’ c $5.30...... 
Central labor union, Lebs non, Pa, tax,a m, j 
Trades and labor coune il, Chillie othe, Ohio, 
tax, m,a,m,j.j,a 
Federal labor 8116, tax, july, $8: d f, by saiaieliiitiy 
Ship caulkers 8106, tax, j, a, 8, $3; at i = 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, july, $2. is; d 6 $2. 15.. 
Shipyard riggers 10082, tax, aug. $1; d f, $1...... 
Federal labor 10019, tax, july, $2; d : #2 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax, july. $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Flour mil! workers $565, tax, july, $1.55; d f, 


$1.55. 
Federal labor 9406, tax, a, m. j, 96; d f, $6...... 
Hodcarriers 8985, tax, aug, $1; d f. ‘$l 
Metal px 17 piaters and brass workers 
union, tax, 01, j, f, m, a, m, j, J, a, "02 
Trades and oe assembly, Quincy, Ill, tax, 
a, m,Jj 
Americin society of plate engravers 0008, tax, 
july, $3.60; d f, 8. 
Intl typographical a ‘tax, july . 
Federal labor 8152, wx 8, 0, n, d, 01, < f, ‘m, 
a, m, J, j. 2, $11; 4 f, 
Federal labor 8336. tax, a m, j, $3.45; d f, $8.45 
to labor 8243, tax, a,m, j, J 7.78; ,d f, 
‘ cove 
Gas workers 8951, tax, June, $2.75; 
Federal labor 8073, tax, aug, $1; ‘a £.$ . 
Federal labor 71 i, tax, m, a, m, 930 Sup, 
_* TL * Senge cee 
Federal labor 10060. sup ..... 
Stable employes 10041, sup. 
Federal labor 9861, - - Sdecentpunatienninenel 
Horsenail workers 63 8, sup. 
Saw mill employes 10039, sup 
Foundry workers 938, sup.. 
Foundry helpers 10012, sup .. 
Federal! labor 8203, sup ....... 
Federal labor 9880, sup .... mn 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, July, $2 .75; sup, 
$2; d f, $2.75..... 
Poultry dresse rs "10055, 
$2.75; d £. $2 
“ ral labor 10008, ‘tax, july, $1.25; ‘sup, $3.25; 
d f, $1. 
Federal “labor 9821, ‘tax, aug, $6.70; sup, ‘$i. 70; 








tax, July, $2; sup, 


4 7 70¢ TITTIMIT TI 
Bric klaye rs tende Rl, ‘tax, june and july, 
2.50; sup, $2: d f, $2.50 
Windmill and water supply ‘workers 10120, 
sup .. 
Hodcarriers and laborers 6637, sup.. 





QuarrymM: NS Prot 1ODRR, RUP..........cccececcceeeeeee 

Com position roofers 8712 tax, aug, 40¢; d f, Me 

Trades ass“mbly, Kansas ( ity, Kans, tax, p, 
d, "Ol; j, f. m. a,m.j,j, a8 uly 

Vegetuble one ivory buttonmakers 7546, tax, 
july, $2; a f, & 

Glass workers 10082, tax, july, $?.85; d £ yw 

Federal labor 8709, tax, 4, a. $1.40; df, 

| posters and billers 9517, tax, aug, et 


, $2. 





” 
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9, Central labor union, Torrington, Conn, tax, 


By Bde Jecseccccccocceccccorscccecsccccsccsesesecosesseessooscsoscess 
Quarryme ns 9671, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Tri-city ee congress, ¢ ‘linton, Iowa, tax, 
a, m, 
Elec mda workers helpers 9579, tax, july, 
$1.25; d f, $1.2é 
Shovelmakers 9647, tax, july, $4; d f, $4......... 
Federal labor 8720, tax, july, $2.10; d f, 2 .10.. 
Laborers and helpers 653, tax, july, $3.25; 
95 





f, $3.22 
Milk condensers 9 





| A ES: 

Meseneené. pepenganee 

$3.75; df, 

Street’ and Gablas laborers 7405, tax, july, 
, $2 


2; 
Egg candlers and packers 8343, tax, J, a, $1.40; 
Be ee icecksncteceseatecnicasninenns chasetueneepnenes. coceseecse 
Commercial em association 10064, tax, 
aug, 0c; d f, ¢ 
Iron molders’ — 7413, tax, july, $6.75; 
35 | SR ee 
Central labor union, Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, 
f, m, a, m, Jj, 
Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joiners 8828, 
tax, m, a, m, $10.90; d 90 
Distillery and yeast workers 9117, tax, june, 
$2.85; sup, 0c; d f, $2.85 
Federal labor 9701, “sup... 
Federal labor 7118, sup .. 
Laborers prot su Dp... 
Spring bed and mattress merry, yeenees 
$445, tax, aug, $1.60; sup, $1; df, 
Federal labor $099, tax, july, sian: aa 25c; 





Ship Sap i 9308, ae ii — 
RE At I IT siainicnihiiataenendaanenneneencepineuseunessatneses 
Federal labor 7165, tax, bal, a, m,j, $1; sup, 
40c; d f, $1.35. 
mac prot 9645, tax, aug, 44.15; sup, 20c; 


I scnsesincenpusininnineesinhiasmemaisncemmmeavannnssnense 
Cement and asphalt la 
Federa labor 9985, sup...... 

Hod carriers 9766, tax, june, 





$2.50. pit 
Federal labor 9970, tax, july, $1.70; d f, w+ 
Federal labor 8582, tax, m, j, $11.86; d f, $11.86 





. Cloth and stock workers iois4, See 


Federal labor 10185, sup ...............-++. — 
Bill posters and billers _ eee 
Trades council, Jackson, Mich, Psi oe 
Federal labor 9635, tax, july, $i; d 
Distillery and yeast workers $117," tax, july, 
2.5 Til ssiasinsndnen<enenianbstininiontitgianeenlintnsenes 
Sodaand mineral water bottlers and workers 
8514, tax, j, f, $5; sup, $1.25; d f, 
—— labor 901, tax, aug, $4; he Y 40; d f, 






sieauken eoremens punchers 9630, tax,aug, 
$l; sup, 80c; d f, 

Derrickmens union 9499, tax, july, $2.05; sup, 
ot a eee 

Federal labor 8002, tax, f, m, a, m, j, J, $4.50; 
sup, 75c; d f, $4.50 

Federal labor 7390, tax, july, $1.40, sup, 50c; 


d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 9739, tax, july, $7.50; sup, 50c; 





af, 
Rolling mill helpers and laborers 10145, tax, 
aug, 65c; sup, 10c; df, GBC..............cccereeeeecseees 
Button workers 6861, tax, july, $7. . 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Federal labor 8621, tax, july, $1.60; sup, $1.60; 
SEE ihsissiciins dnvingapinninnenyentnnantatmaminiaineniaiibeiens 
Amal ‘leather workers union of America,tax, 


uarrymens prot 10152, sup = 
Federal labor 8769, tax, f— 9 $2.10; d f. $2. 10. 
Federal labor 6876, sup 
Intl union of steam e ngineers, sup 
Trades assembly, Logansport, Ind, sup 
Federal labor 10104, sup........................068 
Federal labor 8806, sup................ ae 
H L Whiteman, organizer, ERTS 
Laborers prot % 555, _ See oe 
Federal labor 10134, a 
Hodcarriers 8976, tax, j, j, a, 8, Oy n 

f, m, a, 62, acct of a, $3.85; 

$1.05... 
Shingle vers 9161, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, 

j, f, m, a, m, J, j, 02, $4.90; assess, 
Federal 1AbOr BITS, GUP......000..-coscsesscesescocecoeee 























saciid raih cealiaeineleaiedaaianeimaieddamelbhsanien 
Mineral ‘and soda water eer 9275, tax, m, 
m, j,J $5.10; d f, $5.10 
Federal dpe been” tax, july, $8; d f, $8............ 
wy tow fibre workers 7185, tax, july, $4.60; 
FR Ea En 
Laborers prot 9080, 1ax, aug, $2; d f, $2 
Shingle weavers 908 }, tax, july, $8.85; df, y - 
we workers 9038, tax, july, $7.55: 


Ice Se iraal tigen : 9053, i “= sae 
Ek | + RR ce eee 
be ym and graders 10102, tax, aug, 95c; 
Laborers prot 9549, tax, july, $9.20; d f, $9.20... 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, aug, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Central labor union, Ponce, > R, tax, 4,5. a.. 
os labor union, Pottstown, Pa, tax, j, 


$1. 
Clay workers 9241, tax, j, j, $8.30; d . 6.0 aa 
Riggers prot 8235, ‘tax, ‘aug, 7 75e; af, The.......... 
Tron chippers 8589, tax, Jj, $1. 50; a é rm 50... 
oy aie cable workers 2, tax, 55D $7.85; 


— rs 9656, tax, july 






$5.10 * 
Federal labor , tax, july, $3.50; d 0... 
Bice! cabinet workers 7204, tax, july, $10; df, 
Federal labor 9660, tax, July, $8.50; d f, $8.50... 
Federal labor 8535, tax, a, m, j, j, $20; d f, $20.. 
Federal labor 9724, tax, aly, Sue; d f, 500....... 
Federal labor 7513, tax,’ uly, a; a 4 
Federal labor 9841, tax, July, $4.60 
Federal labor 8564, tax, may, $2; 
Stable mens 9419, tax, june, $3. 50: ha f, $3.50... 
Coal handlers 9023, tax, july, $3.25; d t, $3. 25. 
Hodcarriers union 1007, tax, july, 85c; ‘d f, 85c 
Federal labor 950%, tax, july, $12.50; d ,, $12.50 
Was thread glovematens 9743, tax, july, 
Mbcccceccecccs coccccnncces ccccosccesesccnccecosess 
Hodearriers 8148, tax, june, $2.25; d f, $2 2/ 
National food operatives 10044, tax, ia. 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 9736, tax, July, $26; d f, $26 .. 
Shingle sawyers and bunchers 9699, tax ,july, 
cs 
Building havens 9782, tax, aug, $1.20; d f, 


Car wheel ae and helpers 9313, tax, 


— — 2 fF ES | See ee ee 
Lumpers, pomers, and derrickmen 9584, tax, 
OE | RRS 


Federal cas Sent. tax, j, a, $8.70; d f, $8.70... 
Federal labor 8812, tax. a,m, j, $4. 5; it, $4.50 
Laborers 9554, tax, mar, $1. 20; af, 
4 carpenters and caulkers sale. = ‘july, 
Hodcarriers bry meester mixers 9092, tax, a, 
m, J, $1.50; yoy 
Stablemen bese, tax 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Masons tenders 9436, tax, aug, $9.80; d f, 

Hodcarriers prot 9534, tax,jul »93.55; d ts $3. 3 
Federal labor 9944, tax, aug, 12: i. == 
—— labor 9556, tax, m, a, m, Jj, $11.50; d f, 


osntrai trades and labor council, a 
Lee eR BAS SS eee 

Glass ‘shearers 9678," lax, july. 95e; 4 £, 9. 

Iron workers 9261, tax, july, $10; d f, $10 ae 

Federal labor 9706 tax, july, $1; df,$1 ........ .. 

Leaf tobacco workers 994}, tax, july, $6.80; d f, 
$6.80. 


Laborers prot 9619, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5...... ..... 
Quarry workers $233, tax, july, $15; d f, $15... 
Ice peddlers and handlers 8580, su 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 4054, sup.. 
Central labor council, Ashland, Wis, tax, o, 
n, d, "Ol, j. f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 702) 
6123.50; nea, GBDR.........00.00c0cccresees 
Mechanics helpers 10081, tax, july, $1; d, f, $1; 
NI, Dic concocnicimanenncbescqnensrecinnisatnmniineamnemmennimane 
Hodcarrie rs 8501, tax, July, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 
Tredes and labor coune il, Hancock and 
NII IIE TIIIIIIL.... ssacansseccessnnapntninninimans 
Laborers prot 10136, ae oe 
Robinson’s book store, sup siecle 
Hodcarriers 10162, SUP..........0.0.0. cccseee . 
Int! asso of marble workers 16, sup.... 
Federal labor 9970, 8SUP................0..00 
Federal labor 8874, tax, july, $1;d f, $ 
United states express co, sup. = 
Federal labor 9633, tax, j, a, $1. 80; d f, a. 80...... 
American federation of musie ians, tax, aug 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, july, $12.35; df $12.35 
Federal labor 9781, tax, july, 80¢; df, 8c 
Laborers prot 9465, tax, july, $23. 80: d f, $23.80.. 
Federal labor 9826, tax, july, $15; d f, $15...... 
Federal labor 9174. tax. july: 65e: d f. a 
uarry workers 9882,tax,aug, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
ederal labor 819, tax, j, a, $2.40; d f, $2.40..... 
First housemens 8695, tax, July, 50e; d f, 50c... 
Federal labor 8821, t .x, july, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
Boilermakers and shipbuilders helpers 8465, 
aS TR 3 ELS |. ee 
Federal labor 8205, tax, july, 60c; d f, 60e........ 
Ship keepers prots970, tax, j, Jj. $2. 40; af, $2.40... 
Laborers prot 9438, tax, aug, $1.05; a f, $1.05.. 
ty wand workers 8825, tax, aug, $1.50, d f, 











Federal labor 9182, tax, j. j, $5.40; d f, $5.40..... 
ors duster makers 10071, tax, aug, 70c; 
EU ‘assists dsb endtabinohcusieb asieniide iakeeisiciapiniaiaaiimnniosaned 
Federal labor 9420, tax, m, j, j. 8; df, $........ 
Federal labor 9066, tax, july, $1. +f 4 f, $1.10... 
Sewer diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, july, 
$3.50: d f, $8.50... 
Farm laborers 10017, tax, july. 80c; d f, 80c..... 
<* mene prot 7422, tax, j, a, 8, $2.85; d f, 
Laborers prot 9759, tax, july, wy 4 f, $3.50.. 
Federal labor 9575, tax, july, $6; 
—_— labor 8811, tax, june Fy hang $2, df, 
Gravel roofers 9893, tax, j, j, $4.10; d f, $4.10... 
Federal labor 9079, tax, julv, $2.20; d f, $2.20... 
ey To. union, New Baden, II, tax, m, 





Peddlers prot 9350, tax, a, m, j. $5.90: ar $5.80 
Laborers prot 10035, tax, july, $1.45; d f, $1.45. 
Foundry employes 9975, tax, July, $21. 45; df, 
$21.75; sup, 4.50 
—_— baber 9764, tax , July, 85e; ne df, 





Paper boxinaicers 9309, tax, aug, $4.60; sup, 

$16; d f, $4.60 
Laborers prot 10114, sup .. 
Clay workers 9241, sup ........ ; “ 
Building laborers 94: up . 
we prot = tax, vals, $3; sup, $2.50; d f, 
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13. Federal labor 8921, sup. 


. Federal labor 9198, sup........ 


Federal labor 8851, tax, f, m, a, $7. 50; a f, $7.50 
Federal labor 9325, tax mar, $2; sup, 75; df, 
Stone rammermens 7219, tax, june, $1.25; sup, 

1 | RES atin a 
A 9504, tax, july, *. 75; sup, $4.50; 


d f, ES RAAT beck 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, july, $11.50; 
sup, $5; d f, $11.50 
Nationai asso, machine printers and color 
mixers of US A, su 
Central labor union, Concord, N H, sup....... 
Federated trades council, Eureka, Cal, sup.. 
Fiour packers, loaders and mill employes 
10187, sup... 
General merchandise packers 10188, sup..... , 
Glove silkers and end pullers 10187, sup... 
Federal labor 10190, SUp..............0::.cceceeeseseeees 
Laborers prot 10191, sup... 
Laborers prot 10192, sup.. 







Watchmens prot 10193, sup. 
Ice handlers 10194, sup............... 
Federal labor 10195, sup.. ane 
Belt lacers 10196, sup. .............00..0+0+ 

Quarry mens prot 10197, sup ............+. 
Federal labor 10199, sup....... 
Federal labor 10200, sup 
Federal labor 10198, sup santos 
ey molders union of N A, tax, m, J.J, ieee 

Federal labor 9850, tax, july, 65c; d i, 65e 
1 Wad laborers 9045, tax, july, #2. 60; d f, 





$2.60 
Federal labor 9150, tax, Jj, j, $8.25; d f, $8.25... 
Trades and labor assembly, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, a, m,j 
Federal labor 6749, tax, July, 75c; d f, — sesvewen 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, aug, 35c; 
wd workers 9628, tax, July, $e 10. d f, 





Blac i ne 
hel pers 9574, ‘as, july, $2.05; d f, $2.05. 
Seagamasers Pp and b 7304, tax, july 
f, $4.1 





Flat ‘janitors 9947, tax, July, $8: 
Federal labor 9637, tax, aug, 2. So ‘a f, $2.40... 
Fibre vrx et factory workers 9930, tax ,july, 
7 US [5 | RR ee 
penstinchn prot 9949, tax, july, $1.35; d f, $1.35 
Lumber mill mens i0028, tax, July, $2; d f. $2 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, aug, $10; 
Til cennvsqunsnsnesnocsanagoempevpmaipeneimecimmmmmenanste 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, july, $1.65; d f, ot 65... 
Shingle weavers 9804, tax, ju , 60e; d f, We.. 
Federal labor 9368, tax, bal o may, $2. 75; d f, 
Lory 75 





Cut nail workers 7029, tax. aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Assistant undertakers 9049 tax, aug. $8; a f, $8 
Central trades council, Newark, m Us tax, 

f, m,a, m, j. j.. 
Iron molders helpers 9188, tax, aug, $4.60; d f, 


IT iia lS aol dence inl enaniininiidaciadieedinei 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, aug. , $l 
Federal labor 7204, tax, July, $5.40; d f, $5.40... 
Federal labor 9594, tax, july, $2.65; d f, $2.65... 
Federal labor 9717, tax, july, We; d f, 50c........ 
Glove workers #881, tax, July, $1; d f, $1 
Laborers prot 9528, ‘tax, j, a, $24; a f, $25 
Federal labor 9868, tax, july, $3.45; 4 f, $8.45... 
Federal labor 9728, tax, aug, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
—e helpers 9745, tax, july, $l: a f, $1.. 
Federal labor 9757, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2............ 
Cement bart and helpers rs 9884, tax, j, a, 








Federal labor 9477, tax, Jj, j, a, $24.95; d f, 
$24.95 ists 





Federal labor 9713, sup.. 
Federal labor 9409, sup..... 
Federal labor 10135, “.. 
Fred Riedel, sup.. 

Federal labor 9710, ‘sup. 
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Federal labor 9679, sup.. ; 
Mineral mine workers 10149, ‘sup.. ; 
Federal labor 8582, sup.. 
Ship caulkers 8406, sup... 
Hodearriers and mortar me ns 8950, tax, aug, 
85c; sup, 24e; d f, 85e...... on ee 
Suspenc er workers 10128 , sup. sainssaiiage : 
Shingle weavers 005, tax, july, $5.20; sup, 
HOe; d f, $5.20.. . wane 
Glove workers Ys8#2, tax, july, $2 10; sup, a 
‘34 | eee ° 
Ship carpe nters 6606, tax, ‘July, $1.60; sup, 70¢; 
df, $4.060.. . . 
Brie Kluye rs and mi isons ‘he [pe rs 9704, tax, 
aug. $2.70; sup, $2; d f, $2.70...........0cceeees 
Foundry workers 10037, sup... ii 
Slate workers 10016, tax, aug, $8. 15: sup, $4; 
NI <cinktencieiiicd od tathtomrintads cihiieres<noabiplindibiintaas 
Bill posters and billers 10025, tax, july, 95e; 
sup, $1; d f, %5e 
Federal labor 10059, tax, july, $1.5 0; sup, $6; 
d f, $1.50 
Be dding and¢ ushion workers 9908, ti AX, july, 
4c; sup, 38e; d f, 44e 
Federal labor 7it7, tax, july, $9.50; sup, 25e; 
‘i 4 | _ eo os 
Stove mounters, steel range workers, j, a, 
$15.50; sup, $16.80 . 
Quarrymen 10155, t ix, aug, $1, 60; sup, $1. 80; 
d f, $1.60..... ; 
Federal labor 9717, ee ae 
Laborers prot 9454, tax, may, $1.05; d f. $1.05 
Federal labor 9964, tax, July, $3.10; d f, $3.10.. 
Plastere 4 tenders 6001, tax, july, a, s, $38.50; 
d f, $8. eiinenicnininsaiatitis wine 
Labore - soak 9317, ‘tax, july. $38.75; d f, $38.75 
Federal lator 9719, tax, july, $1.85; d f, $1.85. 
Tradesand le — yreouncil, Waukegan, Ill,tax, 





SS Oe eae 
Federai aber | 9449, tax, jul $1.85; d f, $1.85.. 
Ceramic, mosaic, ene auUstic, t | and h i 


union, tax, j, ji 
Hcdearriers 9811, tan, july, $1.40; d 'f. $1.40.. 
Federal labor 9461, tax, aug, $4.50; d f, $4. 50.. 
Interlocking switch and signalmens 10088, 

a 
Federal lat or 924, tax, July, 65c; d f, 65c........ 
Household employes 10027, tax, july, 95e; df, 
North west flour mill employes 8661, tax, 

PS 8 ae 
Trades council, Newark, N J, tax, a, m, j, ov 


a, 
Federal labor 9068, tax, Jj, J, $2.80; d f, $2.80...... 
| vve and billers #807, tax, july, $1.45; 
d f, $1. dceusebnbensene suek: Seprensvensds sneeuensensepecenen 
Shingle olen rs 91 59, tax, ‘july, $3: 90; ‘d f, $3 90 
Federal labor 9686, tax, aug, 50c: d f, 5c ....... 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, aug, $11.50; d f, 
EERE SS et AEE ite, eI 
Federal labor 6854, tax, aug, 8c; d f, 80c......... 
Knot sawyers 8338, tax, july, $4.50; af $i. 50.. 
Hodcarriers prot 8125, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Wire and cable workers 9847, tax, July, $10.45; 
d f, $10.45 
Federal labor 10118, tax, aug, $3.95; d f, $8.95... 
Freight handlers 9202, tax, may, $1.25; d f, 


$1. 

piteeal labor 9510, tax, July, 70c; d f, 70c. 
Federal labor 9087, tax, july, $2; d f, 2 
Federal labor 8160, tax, aug, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Laborers prot 9557, tax, july, $2.70; 4 f, $2.70.. 
Federal labor 10076, 8U pus... ..c...scccscsesossesseceees , 
Central labor union, Dunkirk, N Y, sup........ 
Federation of labor, Champagne, ll, sup..... 
Paper bag workers 10124, sup............ ... me 
Rock drillers and helpers 10160, sup 
Seamers 167, su 
ret a oe 









Central labor council, Kittanning, Pa, am, 
a, m, j, Jj, a. “on, sup, 50c : 





waiiees prot 955, tax, j, J, $1; sup, ie 
Weaten cae case makers 101UT, tax, aug, $2; sup, 
Sir UIT chiisddeedahaliniadegahsieasiesbesdeasiinuiidigin’ Nontdibiiinan’ 

Bill ae one billers 9312, tax, july, $4.30; 
sup, $5.25; d f, $4.30 
—— prot 8863, tax, July, 0c; d f, 6Cc; sup, 





Lumbermens 9342, tax, july, $4.50, sup, 50c 





SERRE Girlie a Senate tare apes 
Rag oe 932, tax, july, $2.50; sup, 50c; 
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Millme mayen 10057, tax, July, $1.05; sup, 36.55 
(a) ae 
Iron’ — | steel workers 9516, tax, july, $6.50; 
sup, $7; d f, $6.50. 
— millers and. ‘helpers “9997, tax, “july, 
;d f, We 
Fede ral Jabor 6415 , ‘tax, july, $3. 75; sup, ~ 10: 
df, 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, apr, ‘m, m 
Pavers prot 9411, tax. s, oO, n, d, 
m, j, j, 02, $5.50; d f, $3. 











7.503) df, $7.50 
Ol, j, f, m, a, 


. Fire de parte * employ es 8846, tax, ‘july, 


$2.70; d f, $2 ‘ 
Federal labor Tobi. sup.. waeeeieaion ie 
Newsboys prot 10202, SUP.............c00..00 
Laborers prot 10203, sup ..... ..........006+ 
Belt makers and helpers 10204, sup. .. 
Green house workers 10205, sited saben 
Federal labor 10206, sup i 
Federal labor 10207, sup.............. 
Foundry employes 9188, sup... 
Steam pipe boiler coverers 9514, tax, “aug, 5 c 
sup, 40c; d f.50¢ 
Laborers prot 9784, ta . aug, $10; sup, $0; df, 
ER scarce 
Feather duster workers !0113, tax, aug, $4 05; 
sup, $2; d f, $4.05..... 
Bootblack sand porte rs Y816, tax, july, $1; sup, 
20c; d f, $1... 
Fish’ dressers prot 10095, tax, aug, $1. 50; df, 
$1.50; sup, $1.. Vienanananes asin 
Quarry mens prot ‘817 , sup.. 
Federal labor 7087, sup..... 
Hodcarriers 9301, tax, j, a, 
d f, $3.55 : 
Ship carpenters and caulk $8401, tax, a, m, 
(eI “TX _aee rhe 
Iron e¢ hippe rs 7 573, tax, ‘july, $6.05; d f, $6.05 
Suspender workers x14; SUp....... 
Flour and feed workers 7USR, tax, july, $2. 2.10; 
(irik ssihvenctshagibiinialaitabitanneesttineniaonnitibmasiatin 
Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, 
Fede oul labor 9880, tax, aug, $2.15; d f, $2.15. 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, tax, a, m, 
Button workers prot 7023, tax, aug, $2.7 
RR I Eg eae 
Federal labor 9843, tax, july, $4.75; d f, $4.75... 
Federal labor 7520, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1............ 
Federal labor 9762, tax, july, $i. 65; df, $1.65... 
Icemens prot 10049, tax, jul y: 2. 16; d i, $2.10.. 
Well cistern and shaft sinkers and diggers 
eee A eee 
Federal labor 9661, tax, hg $8.05: € 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, ——S 7: ° 
Laborers prot 9972, tax, july, We se ¢ 
Granite polishers 8613, tax, Jj, a, $1; ai, $i.. 
Federal labor 9718, tax, july, $3.55; sup, $2.00; 
Bn i iinixcsncseutninibnsisaindineieehsmessmsmncmnman ; 
Federal labor 9146, tax, aug, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 9604, tax, july, $1.40; d f, $1. 10.. 
Federal labor 8326, tax, aug, We; a f, 5be......... 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 
9538, tax, aug, $1.75; d f, $1.7 
es carriers p and b’5783, tax, july, $1.2 
€ 







5d; sup, $2. 50: 




















Federal labor 9613, tax, july, by 4 d f, $2.50.. 

Needlemakers OBR, tax, j. a, 5; d f, $8. 15... 

Hotel and restaurant Sakae intl alli- 
ance 75, sup 

Federal labor 8139, tax, july, $7.25; sup, 50c; 
rT IIT oh cieesrsslarianinitesnatianissecnaiive te diadinineevepianabliaanee’ 


da 
Fader — 10106, tax, aug, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Saw mill employes 10039, tax, aug, $9.80; d f, 

eli cnersmmatvepeystnennns, auieuspemamnegpenmeadgmnepeniasezeese 

Icemens 9561, tax, July, $1.70; d f, $1.70...... 
Cement tile layers and tilemakers 9674, tax, 

ee 7 SL SF ee eR 
Federal labor 8367, tax, j, a, $5.20; d f, $5.20..... 
Sheet, asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 

8523, tax, july, 75c; d f, 75c.. 
Labor-rs prot 8663, tax, july, 4 
Icemens prot 9244, tax, j,a . - af, , 83.8: 
Laborers prot 10113, tax, Seis. ‘a 35: d f, a. 35 
to nail workers "6313, tax, j, Jj, a, $2.70; af, 
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19. Federal labor 9870, tax, july, $12. 
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Granite polishers 9481, tax, july, 
Federal labor 9508, tax, july, $8.1 * 
Federal labor 9563, tax, july, 70¢; a | 
Wood, wire and me tal lathers intl union, 
BT, GE co vesccsnsnnseczcoveccersvnenssnapsenpeneounuanaesoene: : 
Federal labor 9732, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1.2: 
Federal labor 8203, tax, june, $7; d f. $7 itis 
Federal labor 8584, tax, july, $4.15; d f, $4.15.. 
Natl cotton mule spinne rs assoc iation, tax, 
BODE ccccccccccccccccccnccccccescccceccosccceccesccooscccsesosccscces 
Hodcarriers and tenders 8031,tax, aug, 80c; df, 
80c 


60; 
Quarrymens 9778, ‘tax, july, $1.: wy j 
5; 


Federal labor 9178, tax, aug, $1.90; a A $1.90.. 
Boomers 9410, tax. aug, $2. 23: df, 
Federal labor 8770, tax, aug, $2. 10; ii t & 10.. 
Piano and organ worke rs intl Tx: tax,j. - 
Federal labor 9374, tax, aug, $1; 
Millwrights and helpers 9960,” cox "hake. $3; 
FF FE Ti ccenensenscrewheneniensiasemaenemaninatnasianees 
Rubber workers 9785, tax, july, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Central labor union, Saginaw, Mich, tax, m, 
By TRccccccccccccccccncccccccescoveccesocccsoccescscesveece:c0ces 
—, workers and — cleaners 6064, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, $15; d f, $15... a = 
Laborers prot 10068, tax, aug, $2; af, #2 
Federal labor 9927, tax, july, $1.45; df,$ 45. 
Sailmakers prot 9624, tax, aug, 65¢e: d f, 65c. om 
Awning sail and tent workers 9708, tax, aug, 
$1.50; SIE inks suindimdibaierenienanatnuenhamelavestndantist 
Ba gage and mail handlers 10069, tax, july, 
$1.90; d f 
Grinders $651, tax, july, $3.25; d f, $3.25..... = 
Intl bro of papermakers union, tax, july...... 
Awning workers 9169, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2...... 
Federal labor 9020, tax, june, $1.85; d f, $1.85.. 
Shipwrights a caulkers 9162, tax, july, 
$5.10; d f, $5. 
( ‘entral labor ane Ashland, Pa, tax, m, j, 












Central labor, Plymouth, Pa, tax, m, j, j.... 
Federal labor 9616, tax, july, 34. 50: d f, $4.50.. 
Mesuenan onreets rsand finish rs7091, tax smay, 
$2.60; d f, $2.6 
Federal labor gia, tax, m, j,j, $1.50; 4 f, $1.50 
Quarry mens 9666, tax, july, $42.50; df, $42.50 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tax, aug, $5.75; a f, $5.75 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, j, j, $8.60; d f, $3.60. 
Salt workers 10080, tax, july, 35e; d f, 35c.. 
Quarrymens 8626, tax, aug, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Quarrymens prot 8615, tax, july, 50c; d f, ec 
Federal labor 9662, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Paving cutters union of United States of 
DT 
Cork workers 9665, tax, july, 75c; d f, 75c.. 
ee 8278, tax, a, m j j $2.20; | 









’ 





Federal labor 8997, tax, j, f, $6.35... 
Federal labor 9353, tax, taly, "$5.60; iy f, "$3.60... 
Blacksmiths helpers bos1, tax, july, $10; d i, 





. Central trades and labor assembly, Gouver- 
tac esciterersennnieninaiiiiimiiniiginiit 
Federal labor 10208, sup... 
Federal labor 10209. sup.............. 
Supply house clerks 10210, sup............ 
Tissue paper pattern cutters 10211, sup. ouie 
oe RC eR cee ee 
Federal! labor 83827, tax, j, a, s, $3.60; d f, $3.60.. 
Paper box workers 10021; tax, july, $8.05; df, 
Shipbuilders prot 98386, tax, aug, 80c; d f, 8c.. 
Flour and feed packers 9832, tax, july, 31 85; 







icin icinshierihamsecsinne nahn aiumiobinmmeaiiiimbionsneetn 
Newspa er and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
PA? SD ae 


Federal! labor 7174, tax, july, $1. = d f, $1.25... 

Laborers prot 9798, tax, july, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Shingle weavers 9727, tax, "july, $3.05; a f, 
cles —— res ict at a 
Oe —, and caul ers 8283, tax, 5. j, 


shipwiigiis, caulkers and ship joiners 8734, 
SS RES he, 
Trades assembly, Fort Worth, Tex, tax, n, 
4 So Gr Aap i eile tne etn 
Laborers prot 9788, tax, july, $5.10; d f, 2. 
Federal labor 9240, tax, june, $2.50; df, 


‘j 
Pavers 9831, tax, july, $2. 50; d f, $2.50. 
Central labor union, Charleroi, Pa, tax, m, 
iG bsshciendisietieahsivttcpensaineditnaceseteaidiiannanseaehinetiaiadaianes 
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Granite workers 9289. tax, m, j, j, a, $8.50; d f, 
$8.50. iat: <anctindtintsebepsneme-iatennt nenasecnnesgin 
Hodearriers 9115, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 4, "01, j, f, 
m, a, m, j, j, $10.05; d f,'$4 05. 
Building laborers and hodearriers 10053, tax, 
I Wee Oe Be WI cekccnsecesscescnses a 
Dyers hel pe rs 10178, —~ ponaveconens eenquanepenenutnss : 
Watch workers 6961, tax, July, $i. 40; d f, 
$31.40.. . ons —_ 
Glove workers 988i, sup... _ 
Icemens 9979, tax, july, 
Federal labor 9125, sup. 
Iron workers 9334, SS aeisannines 
Federal labor 6858, sup...................... : 
James Hopkins, organize P> BBD ..0-0>00 : 
United textile workers, Pawtucket, R I, ‘sup 
Decorative glass worke rs prot 9737, tax, bal 
july, $1.15; d f, $1.1 
Federal labor 9925 i, tax, aug, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 9982, tax, july, 8: sup, $1; d £,$8 
Federal labor 10116, tax, aug, $10; df, $10; oe, 





sdf, Tie; ‘ii 60 


Federal labor 101: OO ENE EAD 
QuarryMeNS Y7AR, SUP...........ccccee ceeeeceeeeeceeene 
Quarrymens prot 10183, sup. bpeenomemeensepeenemninnns 
= pipe ane gsting molders 8816, tax, aug, 
5, df, & 
gecesbatt hae 7180, sup... = 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, july, $1.45; ‘sup, We; es 
ilalllivcnhsceparsneusersneetseaneesssheiovoumenenshenn 
Stoneware potters 8302 
[Ts } een 
Wholesale grocery employes 9906, ‘tax, ‘july, 
$35; sup, $1.35; d i, $385 
Federal labor 9528, tax, july, 60c; sup, Me: d f, 
60e. 


Hodcarriers and mortar mixe rs, sup.. penintatiien 

Federal labor 97», sup... 

Machinists helpe rs and handy men 9x18, tax, 
july, $4.65; sup, Hc; d f, 4.65..... .. 

Ship carpente rs and ec vaulke ~ 7477, tax, ‘mn, 7 
Jj, a, $8.75; sup, $2; d f, $8.74......... 

Federal labor 8454, tax, aug, #4; sup, $4.50; 


Building ere rs 7471, tax, July, $3.50; sup, 
Hc; d f, $8.5 

Federal \ -- 8563, tax, aug, $1.9 
@ © GaSe coves. +0 

Iron — steel workers 9249, ‘tax, july, $20. 30; 
SUP, Sis GB C, GOOD 2...cccrcrerecese-cosevcceses eovve- see 

Metal pk Sd 1s, buffers and plate b m 121, 





Federal labor 9957, sup. 
Trades and labor assembly, Chicago Heights, 
Be A Riaseroresaseuapaccetivesion ‘Seoneveevennnenianeurpiesvetnne> 
Laborers prot 9259, sup. , 
Federal labor 8812, sup. 
Francis Drake, sup..... ......... 
Suspender workers 9768, sup ee 
Federal labor 9865, SUD.............c0..-cceeesseeeereesees 
Curbstone cutters 8512, tax, balance each, f, 
m, a, m; (d f) 
-_ le weavers 9095, sup... 
S Belk, organizer, sup............ 








q Uultee hatters of N A, tax, j,J 


Federal Jabor 9587, tax, july, $3.25; d f, $8.25.. 
Federal labor 9466. tax, July, $5.55; d f, $5.55.. 
Federal labor 8828, tax, july, $1.25; d f, a 


Federal labor 8533, tax, july, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Hodcarriers 9531, tax, june, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 9644, tax, aug, $18. 70: df, = 70... 


Carwheel workers 9128, tax, july, $1.50; a f, 





Hodcarriers and mason tenders 9215, 
eS YO ae 
Federal labor 8491, tax, aug, $1.15; d f. $1.15... 
na and lsber council, Danville, Ill, tax, 
bp BR, BB, Big Groceernescesnsescesescoronses. stnsenssnenonenseese 
Rewer ‘and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, j, J, 
ee LTT | eae 
Sewer ond tunnel workers 7319, tax, June, 
Federal labor 7241, tax, aug, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Billers prot 8870, tax, july, $2.10; a f, $2.10...... 
J J Moran, su 
a labor 9798, tax, july, 60c; sup, 49c; d f, 
vaseline workers 10015, tax, july 
74c; d f, 40c 
Federal 
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20. Laborers prot 9545, tax, aug 


» Machinists helpers 10221, sup.... 


22. 


$20; add be df, 








0c 
Bill posters and billers 10186, tax, sept, 800; 
sup, 50c; , 80. 
Trunk and ‘bag workers intl, no 16, su p.. 
Hodcarriers 8334, su 
Typographical 328, sup...... ; 
Sawmill workers 8377, sup .. -_ 
Federal labor 9857, tax, aug, 55c; d f, 55c........ 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl associa- 
tion, tax, July, $109.75; sup, $43.80...... .......... 
Intl longshoremens association 367, sup .. 
ret caae abor 10066, tax, July, $2.25; sup, #2. 75; 
SPU iiiiine ‘cheenessenvineveubendneenantensnesnenatems «ste 
Trunk ona bag workers intl union, tax, 
Jd, $9.29; sup, $1.50 
Stuablemen O19, tax,july,$3.50; sup,$1; d £,33.50 
Federal labor 10143, _, = 
Labor trades council, Dennison, T exas, sup 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, aug, $2.30; d f. $2.30. 
— workers 8144, tax, aug, $1.30; d f, 
30 















Embossers and paper box makers ‘9866, ‘tax, 
july, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
Hospital employes 10038, tax, July, $6.20; d f, 
i iakicindena dae 
Stable employes 10041, tax, july, $5; d f, $5.. 
Trades and labor coune il, Hammond, Ind, 
ai coho adaniceeione cae 
K nOt BA WYECTS 8338, SUP..........ceccceecceeceeeeesseesees 
Electroduct enamelers 9813, tax, aug, 45 
Ns REIT IRs IID. sia ciacliaaensieadenneneednndeamusegnbenused 
Central labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal, sup 
Federal labor 10214, sup.....................ssessesesssses 
SY SO eee 
Conapesition and gravel roofers 10216, sup...... 
Laborers prot 10217, sup 
Bottlers 10218, sup... 








d f, i aiiestitat alata inieiciniiidaiieietenibbiensevanesinaiess 
HB "Zinn, organizer, sup.......... . 
Hodcarriers 8803, tax, bal, j, a, $1.2 25; ¢ f, $2... ee 
Laborers prot 8858, tax, Jj, i, $1.50; d f, $1. 50. 
Federal labor 9885, tax, june, 5c; d f, 50¢ ene 
Federal labor 9861, tax, July, $4.70; d f, rr 70... 
Central labor union, North Tonawanda, mus 





Stone ware potters 8302, sup. 
Federal labor 9970, sup......... 
Milk bottlers 9689, ‘tax, Piaiy, $1.55; d f, $1.58 
Federal labor 97:28, Sli sienan, Aecinapienenssanhtaemeruene 
Millers prot 9209, tax, J, a, 85c; sup, 25c; d f, 85c 
Calico oY TS and back tenders 9861, tax, a, 
m, J, j, $2; d f, a 
Federal labor 9566, ‘tax > 
Gilders oe tax, july’s4 
Federal 









$i; i 31 aeicmaiaiiiaces 
bor 968 2, tax, j, a, $7: df, 
United bro of anape nters’ and joiners of 
America, tax,july 
Machinists helpe rs 10056, tax, july, 80c; d f, 





Stone pavers 7602, tax, j, a, ©; df, 
Federal labor 8921, tax, july, $23.75 id f, $23.75 
Laborers prot 9290, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1 
Hodcarriers 5512, tax, o, n, a, ‘Ol, ‘\ "t, m, a,j, 
ITI TIT ns cineassstennsiciadenbimemannniensees 
Stablemens prot 10075, tax, “july, $2.1 
ii iashieiiiaanietsiiiisitatenianinicintasteihatenmieetiiaaae 
Federal labor 9491, tax, f, m, $1; df, $1.. 
Rubber workers 10083: tax, July, $22.50; d f, 








$22.50 
Federal labor 10091, tax, july, $2.75; 
Federal labor 9701, tax, aug, $9. 55; d f, $ 
Gas workers 9840, ‘tax, aug, $9; d f,#... 
Federal labor 1922, tax, july, $2.50; d f.$ 
Lumber handlers 9721, tax, july, 40c; d f, 40¢.. 
Federal labor 8162, tax, july, $1.60; a’ f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 8240, tax, aug, $2; d f, 
Hodcarriers 9004, tax, july, $1.70; d t si. 
Carriage and wagon workers intl union, sup 
United gold beaters national prot union of 

Americ4, sup ...... 
J J Minetor, sup.......... 
Machinists helpers 1022 










Federal labor 9566, tax, m, j, J, $18; d f, $18. 

— and confe ctioners intl union, tax, 

Uabied tentiie workers of America, tax, tal 
of f, m, a, m,j,j 
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22. United metal workers intl union tax, june 


Bro painters, decorators 
of America, tax, july 
Federal labor 9056, tax, June and july, 
ir ail isi osiceaemtenachiciabdenapianinidets ssmaenilaes 
Hodecarriers prot 8020, tax ees d f, %e. 
Laborers prot 9568, tax, july, $5; d f, $5..... 
oe trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 
BN Ns I ao cicetetannieniemainccainmmebatbonitel 
L inke atters, winders polishersand he pers, 
9761, tax, J, Jj, $110; df, SL.NO... cece cceeeone-. 
Federal labor 8785, tax, july, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Central labor union, Greenfield, "Mass, tux, 
m, a, mM. ie tind 
Hodearriers prot 10045, tax, aug, $2. 35; d f, 
2.35. 


and paperhangers 








Millwrights 9931, tax, aug, $1.30; af, $1 30. 
— ew union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, a, 
(9 ho NR pacing ac Camila 
Federal labor 9838, tax, july, $8.20; d f, $8.20... 
Flour and cereal millmens 6642, tax, j, j, a, 
8, $2; d f, § $2 PEELE LLG A ILE DERE 


Fishormens prot 9423, tax, j, a, 70c; d f, 
Laborers prot 9954, tax, july, 75c; d f, 7 
oy fishermens 8156, tax, aug, $ 







$1. ; 
Federal labor 8037, ‘tax, aug, $2.6 f, $2.65... 
Intl association of marble worke ‘tax, m, 





J. 
Iron workers hel pers 8908, tax, july, $3; 
Shingle weavers 9803, tax, july, $1. 50; 


$1. 
Ice handlers and laborers prot 9053, tax, aug, 
0. 


59; , 


Federal labor 8337, tax. aug $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Mattressmakers 91493, tax, aug, $2.15; d f, $2. 15 
Hodearriers 9550, tax, june, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug. $1.50; d f, $1.50.... 
— ial artists asso 9330, tax, j, a, $5;d f, 


rr: AF Gene eee 
Gas Gaus 10166, tax, sept, 65c; sup, 25c;d f, 
5c 








Casting chipp: sa 
$14.50; sup, SI: df, $14.50 ‘ 
Riggers prot R919, tax, july, $2; sup, $1; d f, $2 
Plumbers, diggers and sewer builders 9926, 
| RE EE a 
Laborers prot 9396, sup... i 
Laborers pro 9290, sup .... 
Laborers prot 7148, sup... 
Helpers 10161, sup ......... 
uarrymens 9748, sup..... 
Federal labor 9696, sup... 
Federal labor 9999, sup 
Trades assembly, Greenfield, Tex, sup. 
Bottlers 10222, sup 
Le and rivetmakers 10228, sup.. 
gers and shovelers 10224, sup.... 
Federal labor 10225, sup................ 
Hat I I MINI casas scenvensesesnsneubornens wn 
Tissue paper pattern cutters 10211, sup......... 





Va, su 
Amal wood workers intl union of A, tax, f, 
m, a, m.Jj 
Intl’ longshoremens asso, tax, n 
Laborers protective 9807,j,j,tax i. 96: 5 f,$1.90 
Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, n, d, 
j, f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj 
Amal glass workers intl asso, tax, j.J 
Federal labor 8087, tax, july, $2.15; d f, $2. 
a bootblacks 9714, tax, j, a, $4. 05; 
I TETIIIIIII cick kona gunadinemean . phielensabdameniuioaneniiebnans 
Federal labor 9952, tax, july, $7.90; d f, $2.90.. 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, a, $2.75; 
aici desi stint etanaen “sinaptanmin-etiaavinenmpionsoaeend 
Flour and feed mill operatives 91 21, tax, july, 





3d f, $1 
Federal labor 8250, tax, july, $2; d f, $2... 
Slate, gravel, composition ‘and tile roofers 
10109, a, s, 9c; d f, § 
Milkmen $704, "tax, rr m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, $5.25; 
=e f, 6.2 
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2%. Federal labor ot aly: $2; sup, 50c; d f, $2 


2 


i 


Ice handlers 10194 

Federal labor 6482, =. 
Federal labor 8491, sup 
Federal Jabor 9573, tax, july, $8.25; sup, $4; 





d f, $8.22 
Soda and mineral water bottlers ond work- 
ers 8514, tax, m, a, $5; sup, $6; d f, 
Hodcarriers rr masons tende rs 9542, tax, a, 
$2; sup, $2; d 
Shingle Galcems 9080, sup.. 
Quarrymen 9976, sup one 
Ice cream makers and handlers 9281............ 
Billposters —, kane 10079, tax, aug, $1.60; 
sup, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal jabor yoo, tax, aug, $2; d f. $2 
Federal labor 9948, tax, a, s, $1; d f, $1 .. 
H O Hoffman, Bloomington, Ill, sup 
—— helpers 9511, bal des m, a, 70c; d f, 








C ay factory tobacco strippers 10227, 
Shingle weavers 10228, sup a 
Shingle weavers 10228, tax, sept, (5c; d f, 65c.. 
Slate, metal and gravel roofers 1022), sup ..... 
Federal labor 8038, tax, bal f; d f 
Laborers 9855, tax, July, $7.35; d f, $7.35............ 
Capmakers 9348, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, $2.70; df, 

FREES Ae PR ec A cE eee 
Flour mill employes 9121, sup ....................00+ 
Post office clerks 9834, tax, july, $2; d f, $2...... 
Ice cream makers and handlers 9281, su 
Federated trades and pend assembly, Du- 

luth, Minn, tax, m, a, 








Laborers prot 7458, tax, y-S $10; d f, $10........ 
Federal labor 7154 "tax. Sst, a,8,$5.40; d £,$5.40.. 
ectroty pers union, 


Intl stereoty pers ‘and ‘é 
tax, july 
Federal labor 8228, d 2.05... 
Foundrymens 9692, tax, aug, 85c: d f. 85e a 
Federal labor 9916, tax, aug, $8.95: sup, $4; df, 
95 





ARIS eGR Ry tat a Ree aN 
nuspender workers 10158, sup.... 

Team drivers intl union, sup 
Federal labor 9435, tax, j, j, a $4. 80; d f, $1.80 
Federal labor 9659, tax, aug, $2.25; d f, $2.2 
—— workers 9441, tax, j, J, $22.50; a ra 
Hodcarriers prot 8020, tax, july. 90c; d f, 90e 
Federal labor 9221, tax, j, j, $2.70: d f, $2.70 ..... 
Federal labor 9715, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
ow prot 8962, tax, june, $11 95; d f. 


$3.95; d f, $3.95; 





Quarrymens 10034, tax, aug, $ 
sup, $1. 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 10062, tax, 
aug, 50c; d f, 0c 
Central lvbor ‘union, 2. SF eee 
Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, sup...... 
Central labor union, — P R, sup..... 
Shingle weavers 10230, su 
Shingle weavers 10230, 9 sept, $1.45; d f, 
hah salictas testi ltetad data entieniaiiiaheleinnighelibheatineenetn 
Federal labor (ladies) 10231, sup... 
Federal labor 10232, sup...................0« 
Federal labor (colore¢ ) 10233, sup 
Hodecarriers and Japetus tenders 7343, tax, 
june, $1.95; d f. 
Glovemakers 16028. sup saiiiadniasiaieapacbune 
Hodearriers and laborers 6687, sup... 
Laborers prot 9290, sup 
Ship caulkers 10022, sup............. 
Laborers prot 10191, sup 
Hard wood floor layers 9075, tax, july 
d f. $1.25 
FM Doxee, organizer, su - 
Federal labor 9779, tax, july, $1; d f, $1............ 
Hodearriers and tenders 10074, tax, July, 50c; 
sup, 50c; d f, 50e 
Bag factory employes 9033, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2 
= a nut workers 7375, "tax; july, $2 $2:50;d f, 













$1.50. 
Federal labor 7233, tax, aug, 45c; d f, 45c........ 
Machine printers and color mixers 9767, tax, 
july, 9c; d f, 90¢ 
eee and laborers 8280, 
J, J, SEB Sup, Ges A £, GE.BB....00..0...000ccccccce0000 
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26. 


a 


Federal labor 9620, tax, july, $2.35; d f, BS... 
a 3 species prot 9667, tax, may, $1.70; d f, 
Federal labor 8812, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Ship. oiners prot 8835, tax, july, He as df, 
widen cusaell, Wiaia, Ti, tax: am, 4}. anna 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, m, j, $1 ed f, $ 65... 
Gold beaters 9828, tax, aug, $1.50; a ¢ $1. 
B m and iron sbi builders helpers , tax, 

july, $8.20; sup, 50c; di f, $8.20...............000eccee0e 
Scale workers prot 592, tax, a $8.85; d f, 
Elect ric laborers 9595, tax, apr, $1; sup, 25c; 






Hodearriers and building laborers 5026, tax, 

july, $1; su 

Steel cabine workers 72M, tax, aug, $11.75; 

A Gr ID ~crnincuneesmennanimendtsanesanes, 

Federal labes 9924, tax, sept, $2.80; sup, 50c; 
Dd. 


Shingle weavers 9161, sup. 
Insulators 9963, BUP...............ececcereeeeees 
Horse nail finishers and assorters 7091, tax, 
June, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
Amal society eng, tax, a, m, j, j..... tac 
Amal wood workers union, sup.................06 
Federal labor 10020, sup.. 
Fred Lock wood, sup....... 
Sand cutters 10047, sup.... soese 
Federal labor 10133, SUpv................c0-cceee ceceesveee 
Glove table cutters 10001, tax, j, a, $1.50; sup, 
$2.25; d f, $1.50. 
Laborers prot 10235, sup... 
Federal labor 10236, su 
Shingle weavers 9830, tax, july, $2; d a esaael 
Mechanics hel pers 8841, tax, bal m,a,m, Jj, J, 
a, $7.85; d f, $10.45...............04. 
Federal labor 8818, BR cctensstnsionvagarciren 
1x labor 8032, tax, june, 5c; sup, é 














25.. 

Carpet layers 9061, tax, july, $2.95; sup, 50c; 

ir I ciisinseatinidi aiteaabshddetuasiinhapeticumbidiaaammnaiaien 
Laborers prot RE 
aad mens 9606, tax, a, m, Jj, $12.15; d f, 
Federal labor 7403, tax, j, j, $1.60; d f, $1.60...... 
Federal labor 9658, tax. aug, $1.85: d t, $1.85... 
Central labor union, Charlotte, N C, tax, m, 
Federal labor 9810, tax, july, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 
ex labor union, W ilkes-Barre, Pa, 1 tax, 

m 9 EN ES ORAL TISAI 
Hodecarriers and mortar wheelers $468, tax, 

m. Jj, j, $9.75; d f, $9.75, 
Federal! labor 6677, tax, m, Jj, $2; d f, $2 
Coal handlers 8286. tax, jul y, $1.40; a f, $1.40... 
Laborers prot 9250, tax, july, $25.50; af, $25.50 
Central labor union, Pittston, Pa vy m, j, J 
Laborers prot 8588, tax, aug, $2.96; d 
i tenders and shove eegs 7583, Ga pM j, $6; 
Central labor. union, “Athol, “Mass, BI couseone 
Laborers prot 10237, BUp...... ..... ceccsseseeeseerereeees 








A = labor union, Washinaten., Dd Cc, tax, 





D scccccccces seererecersceeeeereeeecrsesereeeeeereese Sores 
Federal labor 10066, sup... 
Federal labor 10190, sup 
Granite cutters nat! union, tax, m, j, x 
Coal and ice handlers 101: 23, tax, aug, $1; d f, 





$ 
Federal labor 10238, sup : 
Hodcarriers 5617, tax, , a, $2; df, $2. 
Central trades and labor assembly, Water- 
town, N Y, tax, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8,0, n, da 
f, 08 


Federal labor 9865, tax, j, a, $5; d f, $5, 
Federal labor 8215, Lend ted $1. 15; a f, $1.15... 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, aug, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j, j. a. $5; d f, $5..... 
Soapmakers 88, tax, aug, 50e: ad f, We . : 
Federal labor 9705, tax, aug, $3.55; d f, $3. 
re ke and helpers 8331, tax, aug, $1.25; 
III dscninndhintehagniapdeiansesmesbeontneiniimianelaiaaimanet 
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28. Central labor union, 


. Federal labor 8586, tax, Jj, a, $1; d f, $1.. 


Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, sept.. 

Columbia rive ‘r fishermens prot 6321 
a, $12.85; d f, $12.85....... 

Cement and rock asphalt finishers 9751, 
july, 36.75; d f, $6.75 aus 

( ‘hippe rs prot 7446, tax, july, 80; -d f, 80¢... 

Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, aug, 60c; 









 f *SRERE SERS EIE SESS eae eeeenee enw aera 
Fireme ns 9620, tax, m, ri , $4.40; d f, $4. 10. 
Ship caulkers 6846, tax, m, j, J, $2.10; df, $2.10 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 7118, sup.............. ; 
Federal! labor 9757, sup i 
United brewery workmen, tax, 
Machinists helpers f 1 8975, sup... 
Laborers prot 862, sup.... 
Federal labor 10201, = 
Federal labor 99387, sup.. 
Federal lab ir 9905, sup... : 
Hodearriers and tenders ‘8931, sup.. 
Bill posters and billers 10186, sup 
James Brown, organizer, sup 
Federal labor 9418, sup.. 
Lumber Inspec tors and surve yors "10239, sup 
Trades and labor council, Newark, O, sup.. 
Federal labor 8582, sup. 
Blacksmiths helpers 8090, tax, | i, f, m, a, m, J, 
$10.50; df, $8.75... ‘ ve : 
Building laborers 10240, ‘sup ne 
Ne nemsenic Mo, i : 
Federal labor 10211, sup.. ca 
Federal labor 10242, sup.. 
Federal labor 9817, tax, < a, $1: d f, 
Federal labor 5368, tax, june, $1.40; oe $1.40. 
Federal labor 716), tax, j, a, 8, $1.55; sup, 25e; 
df, $1.55.. 
Shingle we ave rs 804, 
sup, 60c; df, 
Federal labor 1: 33, ‘sup esnedions 
Machinists helpers #84, tax, ri a, 8; a f, $ 


m,Jj,J,a,8,0 


‘tax, bal of July, ‘hOe: 


Federal labor 8920, tax, aug.95; sup, He; d £35 
Federal labor 82s88, tax, J,a, $1; sup, re d £,31 
Clay mine rs. and labore rs 8503, tax, j. a, 38; 


sup, $1; wane 
Railway expre ssmen 965, tax, 
sup, $2.50; d f, $13.00................ 
Federal labor $162, tax, aug, $1.60; sup, 50c; 
et NTE ncindsaistnin Anleshinasiiermeicabiinnineibeeniannenie 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup.. 
Federal punegpn. tux, aug, $4.90; 
d f, $4.90 
ecease ane rs 10179, tax, sept, 
$1.10; df, 
Car wheel a rs ee . 9343, 
$3.15; sup, $1.75; d f, $8. 
Federal labor 10076, fos ‘aug, $ $6. 
as cenettilcaiecunipiinnsiiininnebenaduncieneamantsenansess 
Laborers and helpers 9653, sup. oe 
Federal labor 908¥, sup... .......... 
Federal labor 10135, ER 





sup, bes 10; 





es sept, 








. Iron and steel workers 9516, sup................. Raat 


Federal labor S002, (St p..........ccccescccsscsssccees seoves 
Watchmens prot 10194, sup. ...............-ccccceeseees 
Federal labor 6008, tax, aug, $2.40; d f, $2.40.. 
Saw mill employes and rivermen 9981, tax, 
aug, $50; d f, $50 
Federal labor 8311, tax, aug, $1 
Bootblacks prot w#42, tax. JJ; $ -50; 
Federal labor 8829, tax aug 75; d f, $8. 
Ty labor union, Middletown, N i 2 tax, 





tax,a, m,Jj 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, aug, 2 da , $ 
Federal labor 8811, tax, aug, $1; d f. 
Drillers and tappers 8774 tax, july, oS: df, 8 
Laborers geet 8079, tax, july,’ $6.95: d f, $6. 05.. 
Federal labor 9402, tax, ‘july, $1; os $1 
Federal labor 8306, tax, j, Jj, 70c; d f, 7 nts 
Hodcarriers 8058, ‘tax, july, $1 “BS; d ?. $1.85..... 
Federal labor 9384, tax, aug, 65c; ‘a f, 65e 
Ice workers prot 9829, tax, ang, Soe; f, We... 

Federal labor 6729, tax, Jj, a, $5; 
Paper bag workers 10124, tax, aa $6.35: af, 


Quarry workers 10131, tax, aug, $3.40; d f, $3.40 
Federal labor 8198, sup 














Federal labor 9862, tax, aug, $5.35; d f, $5. - 
Gas workers 9915, tax, ya Jj. a, $2.25; d f, $2.25... 
Federal labor 9919, tax, july; $1.05; d f, $1.05... 
~~ laborers prot 1€046, tax, j, a, $2. 75; 


f, $2. 
Fodoeni labor 9869, tax, aug, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 
Federal labor 9614, tax, j, j, a, $6.90; d va $6.90. 
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Tunnel mine Ts 8295, t we fade a, am WO; 
Federal labor 8 nas 
Federal labor 9556, su sedeiinieaaes 
Iron molders he Ipe rs 7 7321, I iiictiaue 
Bootblacks prot 9196, sup... 

Federal labor 7549, sup...... 

Hodearriers 9873, tax, aug, $1. 50: sup, 30: d f, 

$ 














Labore rs prot 9576, tax, july, $17.5 

d f, $17 
Green eo workers 10205, sup.. 

Sawmill employes and riverme 1 “10000, ‘sup 
Federal labor 9691, tax, aug, $ d f, $7.35. 
Fire workers 10018, tax, july, $ 3. ¢ d f, $2.25 
Freight handlers and interior warehouse- 

men 10243, sup... ‘ aoe ; cient 
Laborers prot 9259, tax, aug, $25.75; d f, $25.75 
Iowa state federation of labor, Sioux City, 

Ia, tax, a, m, j,j, a. 8s, 0, n, d, j, a 
Central trades and labor asse mbly, Spring- 

field, Mo, tax, m, j, j.. 

Plow workers 8746, tax, july, 40¢ -df, 40¢ 
—— laborers and masons tenders 95 190, 


3 ‘sup, ‘$5.50: 








x, J, J, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
Sinte'and tile roofers 8926, tax, ‘m, j, i, a, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80..... 


Glove workers 9805, ti ix, ‘aug, $5. 10: d f, $5.10... 
United cloth hat and capmake rs union, tax, 
aug.. sii wiidledekel 
lanes coune il, Galveston, Tex, tax, m, 53. 
Labere vs 91 45, sup = 
Fede = labor 9724, 
df, ’ 
Gabteumen rs, ‘retinners and he el pe rs 1C164, sited 
Laborers prot 9050, sup 
Federal labor 8162, sup ; 
Intl asso of marble workers no 16, sup am 
Federal labor 8369, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, $3; sup, 


a aug, 50¢; sup, $1.50; 








50c; d f, $8... 
Fede ral labor 9696, tax, aug, “$1.7 75: d > 
Fe der ral labor 8901, tax, sept, $3.75; sup, 50e; 


Small supplies.................. 
Subscriptions : 
Advertisements ..................... ; 
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EXPENSES. 


Aug. 

One month’s rent in advance, W. M. Garrett 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.................... 
$6; 100 8-c, $8; 


1, 
2. 


on 


. Organizing expenses, F S Whitney 


2,500 1-c, $25; 2,000 2-c, $40; 150 4-c, 

SN I ccninicscninesiniteninspinies 
Seals, J Baumgarten and sor 
Expenses, delegate b t u council, P Dolan.... 
Organizing expenses, FS Whitney 
Organizing expenses, J F Dillon......... 
Organizing expenses, H M Alexander. 
Organizing expenses, .J F Krieger 
Comm on {adv col relief fund association, O 

Mueller, AM FED. 
Organizing expenses, A Menche.. 
Organizing expenses, P D Drain....... 
Express expenses, United express co.. 











Comm on advertisements, John Morrison, 

ST is sicissccuisenictucenitidonsnnanendenemioapans 
Rent of two typewriters, ex council meet- 

ing, L & M Alexander 7 7S “etpetgetaeneceiied 
Organizing expenses, O R Wallace...... ae 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun.. - 
Organizing expenses, W B Wilson................ 








. 5 letter-head electros, $2.50; 8 note-head elec- 


tros, $3.20; cut of seal, 75c; 7 seal electros, 
solid, $4.20; 2stereos label literature, 90¢;3,000 
pass words, $7.50; 5,000 traveling cards, 
$13.75; 200 constitutions (Kane, Pa) $6; 2,000 
2-c env, $2.50; 10,000 whys, $21; 10,000 applica- 
tion blanks, $12.50; 50,000 note heads, two 
colors, $135; 3,000 8-hr button cire ular, Ss. 25; 
pass words, $5; 10,100 special constitu- 
tions, $100; Trades Unionist .. 
Printing june AM FED, $1, 109.46; printingjuly 
AM FED, $896.17; Law Reporter | i csiaesnes 
500 monthly hangers, july, $5; 44 lb rubber 
2,0 ; Law Beuoseer el 
8 Pp ng tags, $1.20;3 lbs butchers twine, 
5 Ibs twine, $1.25; 6 Ibs twine, $1.50; 2-400 
pow oo hey $6; 2 2 dow large blotters, $1; 100 
small blotters ; 3 800-page records, $6; 1 
qt mucilage, = - 4 noes ink, be? 1 
ross of pencils, $5.50; 20,000 white no 10 env 
§32.40; 1 bottle of india’ ink, 25e; 2 Ink and 
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CONDENSED 


Cumphlin., @ 


SOUPS 


PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 






























































‘ SOLD 
“ ” 

Just Add Hot Water and Serve. 20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 
pene il erasers, 30c; 31 qrs of manila paper, 15. Organizing expenses, W J Bowles..............0. $10 00 
$3.15; 1 tube weiss paste, 10c; | marking Organizing expenses, J Leonard 5 00 
brush, 10e; 10,000 sheets of linen, 20 Ibs, $18; 16. Office supplies, J F Donahoo................. 4 60 
1 qtcarters ink, 60c; 15,000 niagara clips, $18; Organizing expenses, John Flett......... 10 00 
1 marking ot, 25c; 1 doz pens no 3038, 10c; 1 Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt... 25 00 
ink stand, $1.25; | mem book, le - 400 boxe s, Organizing expenses, 8 Iglesias...... i” 52 00 
$16.75; 6 Ibs of cord, $1.50; 12 balls of twine. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............. wo 00 
$1.20; 100 boxes, $3.75: 1 fountain pen, $4.50; 12 Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt..... 2 00 
pencils, $1;3 bottles oferad icator, 50c; 4 lbno Organizing expenses, J D Pierce a a 100 00 
ll, 44 lb no 338, rubber bands, $1.50; 1 gross Expenses attending ex council meeting, 
sp pens, $1; 2 pen holders, 30c; 12 pen hold- James O’Connell..... . sian eneaeataanien oa 285 00 
ers, $1;3 doz pads 75c; | eraser, 60c; | muci- Organizing expenses, R E McLean .............. 100 60 
lage cup, 25c; 1 qt of ink, 60c; 5,000 sheets of Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar............ 150 00 
manila paper, $2.75; 2 3-pt baskets, $1.50; 1 13. Organizing expenses, J. H. Buck................. 23 65 
scrap book, 60c; | cal stand 35c; 1 box, We; 18. Express, Adams express co, pinananpweniinenens 6 10 
1 file (canvas), $1; 1 qt of mucilage, 75c; | qt Express, United States ex press Co............ 185 18 
of same, 75c;6 paper weights, 5c; 24 blot- Organizing ex pen-es, Cornelius Ford (oct) 5 00 
ters, $1; !4 ream wax paper, $1.50; one pair Organizing expenses, F J Gottwalles. 5 00 
= ars, $1.25; 1 qt of ink, 75c; Law Reporter Telegrams, Western Union tele “graph co. 51 19 

Fseheesiahiat shaanethstassedinsiieiaidnianaiiidamaiddesiiaalicats ‘iia $148 15 Organizing expenses, G Y Harry. 780 

5. 10, 300 letter heads, $32.50; 3,000 neosty le let- Organizing expenses, F 8S W hitney............... 50 00 
ter heads, $8.75; 1,000 post circulars, $4.50; Subscription, Ame rican ac amy of po 

10,000 rep and nae blanks, $18; l, 000 man- ers and ser sciena,S Wood.. 5 00 

uals, $13.50; Law Reporter co... 73 25 Organizing expenses, J H U rquhart.. 20 10 

Organizing expenses, J F Byrne.. 275 21. Organizing expenses, G Y Harry................... 100 00 

6. Organizing expenses, J F Morris. 9 77 Organizing expenses, Cal W yati senvene 75 00 

7. Organizing expenses, J B Allen. 100 00 Organizing expenses, W P Hawkins............. 10 75 

8 Organizing expenses, T F Tracy..... 100 00 Organizing expenses, Adam Menche. 18 38 

Organizing expenses, S A Dobbins....... 400 22. Organizing expenses, W H Noell. e » 00 

Organizing expenses, Joseph Rutledge. 5 Organizing expenses, W 1) Mahon................ 9 3% 

Organizing expenses, A Cordier............. 5 00 23. One year’s salury to the treasurer of the A 

Organizing ——_ DC agen... 71 60 gg Rg ee 200 00 

9. Electrical work, J C Rau......... 8 20 Organizing expenses, C J Duke.. 6 40 
Organizing expenses, J H Buc k.. 44 90 Organizing expenses, H G Wallace................ 35 00 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.. 25 00 300 5-c stamps, Post Office................ m 15 00 
Organizing expenses, © Ford....... 78 26. Organizing expense~, H A Smith ................ 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne.. 32 75 Refund of supplies returned, L M McKea..... 9 60 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun... im 6 40 Organizing ex penses, Fred E a 6 20 
Organizing expenses, C Battenschlag............ 5 00 Toilet service of three months, Columbia 

ll, On acct of expenses, ex comm meeting, J B SEE BI BD vccccericecenccosvinsnensseevsenengpnavecions 11 25 

MIT sncannscncscenseneseniecnasansgennenesensoeinentnebntonens 58 75 1 typewriter and stand, C G Sloan and co.. 60 00 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay : 13 40 Organizing expenses, Harry Abrams............ 8 65 
Organizing expenses, R E McLea 150 00 «=.27. Organizing expenses, J B Donagh.. 42 00 

Expenses attending ex comm Organizing expenses, James Lennon............ 44 75 

"| tenes 883 75 Organizing expenses, J B Allen........... 50 00 
On acct ofex penses attending ex comm meet- Organizing expenses, J H Reilly.................+ 23 00 
_ "| - Ss 100 00 Organizing expenses, F L Rist.............. ........ 36 00 

Expenses attending ex comm meeting, Jobn 2,000 l-c stamps, Post office..................+ 20 00 
| EEE aE 406 15 Organizing expenses, Thomas F - a 50 00 

Organizing expenses, O R Wallace......... a ll 20 Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.......... 2 00 

Organizing expenses, J B McDonough 30 00 Orgagizing expenses, Thomas H wiy nn. 100 00 

l4. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 70 00 Organizing expenses, F W Habel..... 5 40 

Organizing expenses, E H Theis.. 2196 28, 2,0002-c env, Post offfice................-.00 42 80 

Organizing expenses, H Sabel..... 7 75 Organizing expenses, Chas Neitman...... ...... 20 05 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn... 150 00 Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun............ 6 00 

Organizing expenses, H Robinson. 75 00 Expenses as del to can t | congress, D D 

Organizing expenses, F Mc( + 40 BE iicsnecscacccesansasbecnmnnrniesmentiauemioinesduseremntone 100 00 

Organizing expenses, F E Smith.. 5 Organising expenses, W H ang ne nee 160 00 

Organizing expenses, C W Baxter ” 24 § 29. Mailing aug and sept AM FED, Post office 89 89 

Organizing yore CP Ly nch pepdacenenantehennto 8 00 1 month’ ’ssalary, President Samuel Gompers 175 00 

2,000 2-c env, $42.80; 300 3-c, $9; 1 month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 150 00 
5-c, $10; Post ain, 73 80 Expenses attending ex comm meeting, Sam- 

15, 100 8-c, $8; 100 10-c, $10; 100 special delivery, SUIT IIIT <cccavspens . seenienietenmaiiiiimunstemmamnents 618 50 

$10; "ih eet tae geal bitte 28 00 Tel and room for meeting E C, at San Fran- 
Boxes, I N Runyan 51 50 > RE 89 45 
Organizing expenses, G P Maxwell ..... 15 60 Stenographer and telegranis, enroute to ex 
Organizing expenses, F A Hammond. a 5 00 comm meeting, Samuel Gompers.............. 81 85 
Organizing expenses, John Davidson............ 16 00 Trunk strap, market street trunk store........ 7 
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20. Expenses to N Y, attending gold beaters con- 
ference, Frank "MOFTIBON «.....cecscssceeceeseeseee ‘ $26 05 
Organizing expenses, E F Dowd.................... 6 00 
Organizing ex —} (i). eee ‘ 120 00 
Supplies for o ,G B Squires .. SER 17 19 
Supplies for AM F ED, GB Squires... - 10 40 
For protested check for J JO’Neill, fee Riggs 
| SEE RS TAR 12 60 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison. 8 683 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, bookkeeper ... 98 00 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk.............. 56 00 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk............... . 39 44 
5 weeks’ salary, R. A. Pinci, clerk............... 67 52 
2 weeks and 2 days’ salary, 7 W Lowe , clerk 29 00 
5 weeks’ salary, James Brown, clerk....... 89 67 
5 weeks’ salary, kik == desene 25 00 
1 week’s salary, B Towles, COP Ko cccccccsse. 9 75 
6 weeks’ salary, D Neilson, clerk.................. 55 51 
5 weeks’ salary, B 8 Thomas, clerk.......... : 52 13 
5 weeks’ salary, E Skelly, typewriter...... psioiaas 48 23 
5 week’s salary, A S Boswell, ty pew riter..... 46 40 
5 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts. clerk coe 45 00 
6 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, typewriter .. 58 25 
5 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, clerk........... 19 50 
5 weeks’ salary, A Holmes, clerk........ awe 56 44 
1 week’ salary, GB Broady.. 10 51 
4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster. ste nographe r 56 00 
5 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer 86 30 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer = 81 30 
2 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer 28 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer.. 47 00 
2 weeks’ salary, A McCoy, stenographer 25 50 
5 weeks’ salary, E Price, stenographer.. 41 45 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer . 18 00 
4 weeks’ salary, E Tyler, stenographer ......... 48 00 
5 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer 61 00 
5 weeks’ salary, A Robertson, stenographer 51 7 
4 weeks’ salary, H A Brown, stenographer 48 00 
4 weeks’ salary N Harris, stenographer. 58 40 
3 weeks, 2 days’ salary, L M Withers, steno- 
grapbe Ricarscowess 40 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A "R Hunter, stenographer.. 36 00 
6 weeks’ salary, James Gallagher, steno- 
grapher. quauncecs 78 00 
5 weeks’ salary, L MeCallen, stenographer r.. 65 43 
5 weeks’ salary, B Mc Donald........ es 71 00 
5 weeks’ salary, 8 W Dickinson, clerk . 45 40 
5 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 48 34 
Car tickets, for the office, G B Squires.......... 5 00 
Car tickets, for Am FrEpb, E Valesn........ as 200 
TT icicesnnnisniniinindigindigniabetiibinininabiabiiienendnnaninnes $12,781 02 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand August 1, 1902...................... $14,571 75 
Receipts for the month of August.................. 15,530 18 
ee $30,101 88 
Expenses for the month of August 12,781 02 
Balance on hand September 1, 1902...... $17,320 86 
General fund a 802 86 
| ERE aE EE 16,518 00 
vere ee cer ee $17,320 86 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Fi ederation of Labor. 














POND'S 
EXTRACT 


SIXTY YEARS A 
HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY 

For Burns, Cuts, Sprains 

and Bruises. 
USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 
Soothes Tired Muscles, 
Soreness and Stiffness. 


“499 GET A PACKAGE LIKE THIS. 
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its Secret 


The choicest of select 
grain and thorough 
maturing is the secret 
of the purity, the 
perfection and the 
excellence of 


Hunter 
NG Baltimore 


7 Rye 


Burimone RYE 
BOTTLED BY itis the only one 
WM LanaHan & SON of its kind and 


B E. 
ALTIMOR nothing like it. 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















daily satisfy the most critical 
tests of well-regulated house- 
holds, and everywhere take 
first rank among all the pure 
food produéts. Each piece is 
Government Inspected. 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard is 
America’s favorite lard. 


Swift & Company 


Pocking Plants at Chicago, Kaneee City, Omaha, St. Lowls, St Joerph and 61. Post 
Breach Distributing Houses in al) Cities 
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YOUR SPARE TIME BROTHER gay 
ED INT 
TURN Oo rea 





ENGINEER 








MONEY 


Any wide-awake 
Union Man can 
earn MONEY in 
his spare time by 
securing sub- 
scribers for the 


American 
Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the 
union hall or among his 
shop mates will give sur- 
prising results. * #* »#* 
Some of our agents are 
sending over a hundred 
names as the result of 
canvassing among their 
friends during odd hours. 
ES 






























Write to this office for sam- 
ple copies, descriptive book- 
lets and rates of commission, 


& 


The 
American Federationist 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


1 0 a copy 1 a year 
= from newsdeslers by subscription 
















Twentieth Street and 
Allegheny Avenue. 





it’s about time to call a halt on the 
constant puttering around the ma- 
chinery in your charge, oiling and 
wiping, wiping and oiling, and 
with all the work you can’t keep 
the place clean or bearings cool 
enough, because oil drips and spat- 
ters over everything and runs away 
from the bearings so quickly that 
they’re often left dry. 


YOU CAN STOP THIS 


BY USING 


It doesn’t wasteaway—will keep 
in any climate—can be used with 
perfect satisfaction in any tempera- 
ture—will reduce the cost of lubri- 
cation nearly one-half and save you 
lots of unnecessary work. 


A Postal Card from you will 
bring immediately a large 
CAN OF KEYSTONE GREASE 
and a KEYSTONE BRASS 
GREASE CUP, Free. 


EXPRESSAGE PREPAID. 


We want you to test the quali- 
ties of the Grease and we send you 
the Cup so that it can be fed prop- 
erly. 


COMPANY 


Keystone Grease 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHY NOT HAVE 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE BY A LABEL HOUSE 


eee 
ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


S. ABRAHAMS &.CO’S MAKE. 
JACOB REED’S SONS| 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Police 











Letter Carriers, Bands, 
and Fire Departments. 


Prices Invariably Right Send for Samples and 


POR __ 








oMO- 
ELTZER 


CURES ALL 


HEADACHES-105 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Shovel Machinery 


Of All Kinds. 











SHEAR AND FORMING DIES, 
SANDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, 
VACUUM PUMPS, 


West St.Louis Machine and Tool Co. 


606 Manchester Avenue, 
wa ST. LOUIS, MO. 


6mo 








— 


guitsiciiom Twentieth Century 
Kitchen is Gas Range and 
ina Water Heater 


found 

GET ONE IN YOUR HOUSE AND You 

WILL KNOW WHAT REAL COMFORT iS 
Gas Ranges $10 up. Rotary Water Heaters $12.50 

CONNECTED FREE. 
GAS APPLIANCE CO., 
14 North Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Phone, 
1636 St. Paul. 
$62 Courtlandt. 


7mo. 


JQSTANDARD © 
HIGH GRADE 
PACKINGS 


GARLOCK’S HIGH PRESSURE Ring 

Packing. It is the best in the world for 

high pressure and long service... .*. 
GARLOCK’S EXTRA Ring Packing. Especially 


& adapted to pack against Ammonia. Also a ra 





superior article for 
steam and water. 


Main Offices and Factories 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
Coceccccccccce 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 
‘Estate of George Carnell. 


1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. & JF SF SF J 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION CF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
toois and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 

Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 

matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co. 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(H] New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 











4 





=_ Ss Si Sa SA. SSA. SA. 
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The Singer 
High Speed Stand 


can be applied to sewing-machines of all makes. 
Earnings of a sewing-machine are doubled with- 









out increasing operator's labo-. Attains higher 
speed from less energy than uy other form of 
motor. Starts in the right direc- 
tion without use of the hands. 
Balance wheel cannot start in the 
wrong direction. Starts at full 
a speed and can be _ instantly 


SE, | 
PASING ERE stopped. Knee lifter and brake 





operate together, so that stopping machine 
also raises presser foot. 


This device is simple in design and of the 
best construction. 


Sold on Instalments. 


Liberal Discount for Cash. 
Old Stands Exchanged. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer” Manufacturing Co. 


Salesrooms in every city in the world 


















UNION LABEL of the 
UNITED HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 

\VHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, see to it that the Genuine Union 

Label is sewed in it. The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges exactly the 
same as a postage stamp. If a retailer has loose labels in his possession and offers to put 
one ina hat for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores are counterfeits. 
Unprincipled manufacturers are using them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., and Henry H. Roelofs & Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa., are non-union 
concerns. 

OHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 

797 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. Orange, N. J 








UNION MADE PLUG TOBACCOS 


MONARCH TOBACCO WORKS 








DATENTS 


INVENTOR’S GUIDE BOOK MAILED FREE! 

This New Book is full of valuable 
information for Inventors and contains 100 Mechan- 
ical Movements. Explains all about Patents, and How 
to Obtain Them. 

Tells How to Sell a Patent and Explains what to 
Invent for Profit. O'MEARA & BROCK, PaT. ATTYS., 
806 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WINEBERRY, KICKAPOO 
LUCKY DREAM, B. D. 

















LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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aseeee 


———— A TRUE FRIEND OF LABOR=———— 





“FOR THE In the columns of THE AMERICAN WORKMAN Of Interest | 
will be found an intelligent discussion of every phase of 2: Alike i: :: 
SHOP AND the great struggle that is going on between labor and capital So Gubterer 
’ MONTHLY,10 CENTS :. :: :: YEARLY, $1.00 
= Gone” ° and Embloye 
PUBLISHED AT 
| === {| 39 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET {| === 
3 NEW YORK CITY. | 3 












































» Pres. =~ FI-Noll,Jr. See, 
Ask your dealer for CA Booher. Pe a 


GEM 
WAISTS and 
KIMONOS. 







F.J.Noll, Sr. Treas.& Mang 











They fit and are well made INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
s . 








Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
Por the National Export Exposition, 1399 






PHILADELPMIALUS.A, 


Henry H. RoeELors & COMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 















The Amencan Improved 
PRESSED 


FINISHED AND CURLED 
FACTORIES: his Hat 


» HENRY H. ROELOrS & CO. 


















Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. = cca 
SALESROOMS: 

77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 

ee eee BROWN and TWELFTH STREETS, 







Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ils. 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 

















a2eeee | | 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
cowPaessto YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Will Immediately 
Start a Searching 
and Complete In- 
vestigation to the 
end that your Legal 
Rights may be Pro- 
tected. 


[N Case You Are 

Injured or Killed 
One of these badges 
worn on your sus- 
pender or carried in 
your pocket 


=== VWrite for Particulars and Terms to Agents === 











HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why? Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 

Great economy in subdividing the machinery 

Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


You turn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


eS 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
**THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.?’’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


aaa 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A few princival reasons are— 
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“SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ 


A National Cash Register 





with Two Separate 
Cash Drawers—one 
for each clerk. 


A DOUBLE Service with A SINGLE Register 


TWO Totalized Records of Sales TWO Partners can use it 
TWO Printed Detail Records of Sales TWO Operators (Proprietor and Clerk) 
TWO Separate Indications can use it 


TWO Departments can use it 
TWO Separate Money Drawers 


; TWO Classes of Business (Cash and 
TWO Clerks can use it Credit Sales) can use it 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HEADQUARTERS, 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+ 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies The « Philosophy of the Labor Movement.”’ 
and Fool Friends. By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “ What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 


By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. What Labor Could Do. 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federation E 
of Saees, being a comprehensive review of the whole MP eye agee en ms Rages PA nay omy nn nl by 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and Labo: 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. r. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German). 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 
Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. McNeILv. Universal Education 


Per co 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 
da : , : . By Senator Henry W. Bair. 


Economic and Social Importance of the Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. Condition of Women Workers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. By Ipa M. Van Etren. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryip. Why We Unite. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 
Eight-hour Workday. 

Its Inauguration, Enforcer-ent and Influences. Report of Discussion on Political Program 

FS See Denver Convention, 1894. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
Of ne eee eee Te eer E McNeac,  osoPhY Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 
- eins : Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00, 


Per copy, 10 cents. 


‘ Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 
Philosophy of Trade Unions. No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Dyer D. Lum. By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. Send for some of the 
above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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TO ORGANIZED LABOR—Greeting : 


The GLosE Tosacco ComPANy is not controlled by any trust 
or combine and will continue to run an independent, strictly Union 
Factory, relying on the merits of its brand and still believing that 
the interest of the public is in pro- 
moting union-made goods — not 
made by a trust. 

We owe much to organized 
labor for its liberal patronage, and 
can assure you all that we highly 
appreciate your efforts. 

We were the first Union 
Tobacco Factory in the world, 
and the first to adopt the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union Label, which 
means shorter hours, union wages 
and better conditions for our em- 
ployes. Every plug and every 
package of tobacco put out by us 
bears the Blue Union Label. 

The employes of our factory 
get a half-holiday Saturdays with 
full pay.—In purchasing union tobaccos remember that you can 
get just as good and just as large a quantity at equal or less price, 
bearing the union label as the non-union without the label. 








WALTER R. HAMPER, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER AND MANAGER OF THE GLOBE 
TOBACCO COMPANY. 











We ask you as union men to patronize Union-made Tobaccos 
by buying the following brands: 
Globe Fine Cut Sweet Violet Wolverine Scrap 
Nerve Fine Cut All Leaf Long Cut Nerve Navy Plug 
Express Fine Cut Sweet Rose Long Cut Eden Plug 
Hand Made Flake Cut Blue Label Plug Cut Fame Plug 


Duke of York Mixture Canada Royal Navy Delmonico Plug 
5 Cent Cut Plug 


and numerous other brands bearing the trade-mark. 


Yours fraternally, 


GLOBE TOBACCO COMPANY. 
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HOISTING 
LIDGERWOOD HOISTING 
Are Built to Gauge on the Duplicate Part System 
Quick Delivery Assured 


| STANDARD FOR QUALITY AND DUTY 


For Pile Driving, Railroad and Bridge Building, 
Coal Yards, Docks, Ships, Quarries, Mines, 
Contractors, and General Hoisting Purposes 


20,000 IN USE 


CABLEWAYS 


Hoisting and Conveying Devices for Mining, 
Quarrying, Logging, Dam Construction, Etc. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

























~~ N 96 Liberty St. NEW YORK 
President, S. R. CALLAWAY Treasurer, C. B. DENNY 
Vice-President, A. J. PITKIN Comptroller, C. E. PATTERSON 
2d Vice-President, R. J. GROSS Mechanical Engineer, J. E. SAGUE 
Secretary, LEIGH BEST Gen. Pur. Agt., H. C. HEQUEMBOURG 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES FOR 
ALL CLASSES OF SERVICE 


. a — 


xy 

















Schenectady Works, Schenectady, N. Y. Cooke Works, Paterson, N. J. 

Brooks Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. Rhode Island Works, Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburg Works, Allegheny, Pa. Dickson Works, Scranton, Pa. 
Richmond Works, Richmond, Va. Manchester Works, Manchester, N. H. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Vol. IX. NOVEMBER, 1902. No. 3} 








OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


Owned, Controlled and Published by the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS 


PRESIDENT 
OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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C _||/BRYANT 
OLLIER’S! TpapeR CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


Manufacturers of High-grade 


The World’s BOOK, WRITINGS, 
Most Progressive BONDS and ENVELOPE 


ean >@ Paper's 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The PIANOLA. ™ word “PIANoLa” 


has been so often brought 
to one’s attention that the realization that it must mean 
something forces itself upon one. 

It is impossible to explain an article for which there is 
no precedent. Briefly stated, the Pianola is an instrument 
by means of which any one can play upon the piano any 
pianoforte selection ever composed——no matter how difficult. 
The player controls the expression and therefore experiences 
all the pleasure of hand-playing. 

The popularity of the piano, despite its thousands of 
compositions locked behind a baffling technique, makes the enthusiam created by the 
Pianola readily understood. 

The Pianola looks like a small cabinet. It is not attached to 
the piano in any way, but is simply rolled to the instrument 
when its use is desired. 


The price of the Pianola is The AEOLIAN COMPANY, 
$250. Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
Visitors WELCOME. ae” NEW YORK. 
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Manufacturers of Union-Labeled Clothing. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Freudenthal, Kerngood & Co, 
(Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASS.—The Rhodes Ripley Co, 
S. Aaronson Miner, Beal & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Israel, Cohen & Co. G. Wilson & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. (Special 
Order and Uniforms.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co, 


Jas. F. Stiles & Co, Calumet Woolen Co. yp 
(Special Order). Gold Medal Tailers. 5 
Schreiber Bros. (Spe- White City Tailoring [f 2°. 

cial Order). Co. je 
Goldberger, Sturm & Whitney, Christensen & Bul- 
Co. lock. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co. 
Fechheimer Bros. Co. Heldman, Heldman & Co. 
(Uniforms), Moch, Berman & Co. 
Fahrbach Bros. & Co. Fleischman, F reiberg & Co. 
(Trousers). Bettman Bros, & Co. 

H. & M. Holberg. Wieck Bros. & Co. 

G. Sturm & Sons. Isaac Hart & Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—Goodwin Clothing Co. (Trousers). 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. M. L. Manheim. 

Adolph Aarons & Co. Cosel & Goldstein. 

Sam'l Gumpert & Co, Stern & Spang (C hildren’ 8). 

Schiller & Greenthal H. B. Stern & Sons, 

Max Ernst. aoe S. McKeon & Co, “ 

Hays, Levi & Co. eller, Rothschild & Lang. 

Swartz & Jerkowski. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 

Martin B. Lippman. Ehrman & Stern. 

S. N. Wood & Co, A. Jacobs Son & Co, 

Phil. Cedar & Co. 

TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 

Sol. Newman. Schloss, Simon & Co. 

Sweet, Orr & Co. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co, 

Oppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mendel. 

eimer. Heller & Austern. 

Brand Bros. Wertheim Bros. 

Schuter & Adler. E. M. Garson, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—M. Bachrach & Co. 

Abrahams & Co, (Uni- Sctcenman & vaihare. 


forms). Fleisher Bae. 
Jacob Reed's Sons(Uni- Lipman E. 
forms Morris Lan 


% & ackenheimer S. Stamm & Co. (Trousers). 
(children’s). 
PITTSBURGH, PA,.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers). 
POTSDAM, N. Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. (Trousers). 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing Co, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Weeka Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Price Clothing House. 
Hall & Herrick. 
STREATOR, ILL.—A., Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale & Bull, 
Freidlander Bros. Kent & Miller. 
A. W. Palmer & Son. Kearney Bros. 
Cc, E. S, Weeks. Harrison & Rossman. 
. M. Mertens & Co. TT Clothing Co. 
. S. Peck & Co, Peters & Co, 
UTICA, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Co. 
Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. Maher Bros. (Uniforms). 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA,—The Four Dollar Pants Co. (Spe- 
cial Order). 
MECHANICS’ CLOTHING. 
ATLANTA, GA.—Nunally Bros, 
Standard Mfg. Co. Everett Ridley Ragan Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Morris & Co, (Shirts & Overalls). 
Franklyn Pants and Overall Co, 
BELMONT, O.—The Advance Mfg. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Bennett Mfg, Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.--Ward & Roe. 











MECHANICS’ CLOTHING.—(Continued). 
BOSTON, MASS.-—J. V. Ferrie & Co. 
Matthew Bros. & Co. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Hooker, Corser & Mitchell. 
Brattleboro Overall Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wm. A, Bean. 
J. W. Masten & Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Conyne Mfg. Co. 
CINCINNATI, O.—J. Feibelman. 
COLUMBUS, O,—Allen Mfg. Co. (Shirts). 
Bee Mfg, Co. 
DALLAS, bg —Rose Mfg. C€ 
DANVILLE, in tipectests Mig. Co. 
The eee Mig C 
DAYTON, O.- en "Clothing Mfg. Co. (Barber and 
Waiter Coats.) 
Miami Mfg. Co. 
DENVER, COL.—T. J. Underhill & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton, Carhartt & Co, 
Larned, Carter & Co, Willard K. Bush. 
A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck goods), 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—Benn Greenhood & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—C. B. Cones & Son Mfg. Co. 
(Shirts, Overalls). 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Garment Workers Co-operative 
Factory. 
LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter & Sons. 
LO§S ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 
Cohen & Goldwater. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co, (Shirts, 
Overalls). 
NEWARK, N. J.—Unger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
Phe Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NBW PHILADELPHIA, O.- The Eureka Garment Co 
NBWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK eg -Brand Bros. 
Our own Mfg. C 
NORWALK, CT. The Pierson Mfg. Co, 
OSHKOSH, WIS —Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKALOOSA, IA.—Hanna Mfg. Co, 
OTTUMWA, IA. —Hartsocg Mfg. Co, 
Hawkeye Shirt Co. 
PATERSON, N. wi —Cohen & Simon. 
Jacob Levy & Co. 
RACINE, WIS.—Hilker-Weichers Mfg. Co, 
Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. 
ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—McDonald & Co. (Overallsand Shirts). 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overall Co, 
Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 
Marglous Overall Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. (Shirts 
and Overalls). 
SCRANTON, PA.—The White Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
ZANESVILLE, 0.—G. A. Welty Shirt Co. 


CANADA, 
DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. (Stores: Hamilton, 
London, Brantford, Petersboro, Owen Sound). 
LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co, 
STRATHFORD, ONT.—Strathford Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPIG, MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Co, 
James Love. 
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JOHN B. LENNON, SAMUEL GOMPERS, FRANK MORRISON, 
TREASURER. PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 
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JAMES O'CONNELL. MAX MORRIS. 






SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


RRESIDENT, 
423-5 G Street, Washington, D. C. 





THOS. |. KIDD. DENIS a. een 
FRANK MORRISON, JOHN B. LENNON, 
SECRETARY, TREASURER, - 
423-5 G Street, Washington, D. C. Bloomington, Illinois. 
JAMES DUNCAN, - - . - - - - - . FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Baltic Building, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN MITCHELL, . - - - - - - - SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, - - - - - - - THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
82 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
MAX MORRIS, - : - - : . - - - FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Box 1441, Denver, Colorado. 
THOMAS I. KIDD, - - - . - . - . FIFTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
DENIS A. HAYES, - - - - - - - - - SIXTH VICE-PRESIDENT 


Walnut and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HANDLING AND TRANSPORTING 
MATERIAL—CHEAPLY 


/HAT is the problem which confronts many producers today. For 
T handling and transporting material in any form economically, our 
appliances are particularly applicable. Especially so, where large 

ge | quantities are handled: as in a boiler room for example. 





We work out problems—gratis: for engineers and pros- 
pective customers, submitting designs and estimate for approval. 








THE AULTMAN COMPANY 


EASTERN OFFICE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. CANTON, OFIO 





LEYLAND LINE 


DIRECT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE TO 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


SINGLE TRIP, $80.00 


New Orleans to Liverpool and return by way of the West Indies, Spanish 
Main and Mexico, with stop-over privileges available for six 
months, $200.00, war tax additional. 


M. J. SANDERS, Agent Cotton Exchange Building 


New Orleans, La 
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CONVENTION CALL! 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


HEADQUARTERS 423-425 G STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


September 20, 1902. 
TO ALL AFFILIATED UNIONS, GREETING: 

In compliance with the Constitution, all are hereby notified that the Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR will be held at Odd Fellows’ Hall, in the city of New Orleans, 
La., beginning at 10 o’clock haere ny A morning, November 13, 1902, and will continue in session from day to day 
until the business of the Convention has been concluded, 


REPRESENTATION, 


Representation in the convention will be on the following basis: From National or International Unions, for 
less than four thousand members, one delegate; four thousand or more, two delegates; eight thousand or 
more, three delegates; sixteen thousand or more, four delegates ; thirty-two thousand or more, five delegates; 
sixty-four thousand or more, six delegates, and so on; and from Central Bodies and State Federations, and from 
local unions not having a National or International Union, and from Federal! Labor Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representation, must have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at least 
one month prior to the convention; and no person will be recognized as a delegate who is not a member in g 
standing of the organization he is elected to represent. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN, OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previous to the convention, and their names forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the convention unless the tax of their organization has been paid in 
full to September 30, 1902. 

The growth in numbers and in importance of our organizations and our movement,the duty of the hour and 
for the future, demand that every organization entitled to representation shall send their full quota of delegates 
to the New Orleans Convention, November +" 1902. 

Don’t allow favoritism to influence you in seeeting your delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be ably represented by your best, most faithful and experienced members. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all affiliated unions. The ORIGINAL CREDENTIALS must be given to 
the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE forwarded to the American Federation of Labor office. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at New Orleans, La., six days previous to the opening of the con- 
vention, and will report immediately upon the opening thereof; hence, secretaries will observe the necessity of 
having the duplicate credentials of their respective delegates at headquarters at the earliest possible moment. 


GRIEVANCES, 
Under the law, organizations having grievances against other organizations are uired to meet by representa- 
tion for the pur of adjusting the questions in dispute before the same can be considered by the convention. A 
grievance which has already been considered by a previous convention cannot be taken up by the forthcoming 
convention, unless three years have elapsed from the time of the decision being rendered; provided, however, 
that the organization feeling rieved has obtained the consent of the Executive Council to again bring the 
subject-matter to the attention of the convention. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 

At the last convention the members of the Executive Council were so overwhelmed with the consideration of 
questions of jurisdiction, grievances, adjustments and innumerable other matters, that the members’ close at- 
tention to business of the convention proper was interfered with. The Executive Council has therefore decided 
to meet at the Headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, October sixth, and several days after, and 
there and then hear all authorized rties in interest upon any matter properly coming within the province 
of the Executive Council to consider. rties desiring to appear before the Executive Council at this meeting, on 
any matter in which there is a controversy, must notify the President of the American Federation of Labor at 
least three days in advance of the meeting, so that the other parties to the dispute may be notified. 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MAY NOT HOLD ANY MEETING AT NEW ORLEANS EXCEPT TO CONSIDER MATTERS 
REFERRED TO IT BY THE CONVENTION. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


All or nearly all hotel accommodations have been taken by a convention which will be held at about the 
same time as ours, hence delegates should write as early as possible to Mr. James Leonard, 2446 Royal street, New 
Orleans, La., oeatieg the rooms they may desire, or on arrival at New Orleans, call upon the Reception Committee 
at the St. Charles Mansion. 

A sufficient number of rooms will be secured to accommodate the delegates and visitors. 

The restaurants are reasonably good, and at moderate prices. 

If other accommodations or arrangements are made or additional notice regarding the convention is necessary 
to be given or required, it will be furnished by correspondence, circular, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the 


labor press. 
SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 


Special railroad rates have been secured, the terms and conditions of which will be communicated in another 
circular. Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
Attest: FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, Ist Vice-President, 
* JOHN MITCHELL, 2d Vice-President. 
EN JAMES O'CONNELL, 3d Vice-President. 
MAX MORRIS, 4th Vice-President. 
TuHos. Il. Kipp, 5th Vice-President. 
D. A. HAYES, 6th Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first meeting of their organization. Labor and reform 
press please copy. 
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D. M. FERRY & COMPANY 


SEEDSMEN, ETc. 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 




















ALGER, SMITH & COMPANY 


LUMBER inttstes" 
| 
1002-1007 | DETROIT, 


Union Trust Building MICHIGAN 





























A. F. OF L. CONVENTIONS. 





[Compiled from data at American Federation of Labor Headquarters. ] 


The Twenty-second Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembles this year at New 
Orleans, La., representing a greater and more 
varied membership than ever before in the history 
of the organization. 

The issues confronting the organized labor move- 
ment are most important. Industrial history has 
been made very rapidly in the past year. The 
trade union movement, however, faces the future 
with courage and in a cheerful spirit. One of the 
most remarkable things about our form of organiz- 
ation is the ability to adapt its methods to meet 
new conditions. 

A brief review of the work accomplished by the 
twenty-one preceding conventions will have its 
interest for those who assemble this year. In the 
history of these gatherings can be traced the grad- 
ual up-building of the many important departments 
of industrial activity which now characterize the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Did space permit, the record might be extended 
indefinitely to show the good results accomplished 
in the past and the wise preparations made for 
the future. The barest outline proves that the rec- 
ord has been one of steady progress and achieve- 
ment. The concise statement of the main objects of 
the organization herewith quoted has been faith- 
fully kept in mind by those to whom the destinies 
of the trade union movement have been intrusted. 

“The encouragement and formation of local 
unions. 

“The closer federation of such societies, through 
central trade and labor unions in every city, with 
the further combination of these bodies into State, 
Territorial and Provincial organizations. 

“The securing of legislation in the interest of the 
working masses. 

“ The establishment of national and international 
trade unions, based upon a strict recognition of the 
autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies. 

“The aiding and encouragement of the labor 
press of America.’’ 


I.—Pittsburg, Pa., November 15, 1881. 


One hundred and seven delegates, representing 


not adjourn until they had established the ‘ Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada.’’ A national legisla- 
tive committee was appointed which presented sev- 
eral measures to Congress, an important one—a 
national bureau of labor statistics—being finally 
secured in 1883. 


II.—Cleveland, Ohio, November 21, 1882. 

At this convention a manifesto was issued guar- 
anteeing the industrial autonomy of each union. 
While deprecating antagonism to other labor or- 
ganizations, it made the following declaration : 
‘*The Federation makes the qualities of a man as 
a worker the only test of fitness, and sets up no 
political or religious test of membership.”’ 


Ill.—New York City, August 21, 1883. 

Here arbitration was favored instead of strikes, 
and the legislative committee instructed to prepare 
a bill for Congress creating a national department 
of labor. Steps were also taken to confer with the 
Knights of Labor with a view to secure thorough 
unification and consolidation. Correspondence was 
opened to this effect but the proposition was re- 
jected. 

IV.—Chicago, October 7, 1884. 

Steps were taken to initiate an active propaganda 
for the eight-hour system, and May first, 1886, fixed 
for its general inauguration. The turbulent scenes 
of the first week of that month in Chicago, and 
the terrible consequences of the memorable and 
fatal meeting in the Haymarket Square, created a 
violent reaction in the public mind. A number of 
unions, however, were successful. 


V.—Washington, D. C., December 8, 1885. 
Besides preparing for the eight-hour struggle, 
important action was taken to check possible 
abuses of the boycott when levied upon trivial pre- 
texts. 
VI.—Columbus, 0, December 8, 1886. 


At this convention a more perfect plan of organ- 
ization was adopted, and the name AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR chosen. 

A constitution was adopted and the main objects 
of the organization stated, as quoted in the intro- 


over a quarter of a million of workers, met and did duction to this article. 
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J.C. DENIS, President. HENRY ABRAHAM, Vice-President. F. DIETZ, Cashier. 


GERMANIA NATIONAL 
BANK, NEWORLEANS 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $431,554.00 


DIRECTORS: 
MAX CHWABACHER. JOSEPH L. HERWIG. R. GOGREVE. W. C. SORIA. 
C. L. KEPPLER. HENRY ABRAHAM. ALFRED HILLER. J. C. DENIS. 











ARTIFICIAL MARBLE 


THE BEST WORK 
IS DONE BY THE 


MYCENIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


524-526 West Thirty-fourth Street 


NEW YORK 
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Vt .—Baltimore, December 13, 1887. 

This was the first convention of the American 
Federation of Labor under the present title. In it 
were represented 2,421 unions or branches, and a 
total membership of 600,340 members in good 
standing as against 316,469 of the year previous, 
thus vindicating the wisdom of the change at the 
preceding convention. 

VIII.—St. Louis, December 11, 1888. 

This convention is memorable for the unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which the representatives 
fixed the date for the general inauguration of the 
eight-hour work-day for May first, 1890. To secure 
more efficient agitation, it was resolved to call simul- 
taneous mass meetings all over the country on four 
great national holidays: Washington’s Birthday, 
February twenty-second, 1889; Independence Day, 
July fourth, 1889; Labor Day, 1889, and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1890. As illustrative of the interest 
taken in this action by the toilers, note the fact that 
the first series of these meetings embraced 240 cities 
and towns; the second, July fourth, 1889, 311; the 
third, September second, 1889, 420; the fourth, 
February twenty-second, 1890, 526. The Labor Day 
of the European workingmen was adopted at the 
suggestion of this convention. 

1X.—Boston, December 10, 1889. 

Among the important measures adopted was the 
invitation to the labor organizations of the world 
to attend an international labor congress at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair; resolutions of thanks to 
European workingmen for their cordial indorse- 
ment of the proposed inauguration of the eight- 
hour work-day; indorsement of the Australian sys- 
tem of ballot reform, and the employers’ liability 
law. 

The Executive Council was empowered to select 
such trade as it might deem best for the concen- 
tration of effort to secure the adoption of the eight- 
hour workday on May first, 1890. The United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America was so 
selected, and as a result the movement was success- 
ful in 137 cities and benefited 46,197 workmen of 
that trade. Many others secured like benefit from 
the impetus thus given. 

At this convention a resolution looking to the 
formation of a political labor party was voted upon 
adversely. 

X.—Detroit, December 8, 1890. 


One hundred and three delegates were present, 
representing eighty-three organizations. The na- 
tional trade unions reported having established 913 
branches in the year; these also reported 1,163 
strikes, of which number 989 were successful, sev- 
enty-six lost and ninety-eight compromised. All 
unions except one reported an increase of wages 


from seven to twenty-five per cent. The action of 
the Executive Council in selecting the Miners as 
the next trade to move toward eight hours was in- 
dorsed. 

The most important action of the convention was 
that of again defining the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward political parties seek- 
ing affiliation. A charter had been refused to the 
Central Labor Federation of New York City upon 
the ground that among the list of locals attached 
to that body was the nameof the American Section 
of the Socialist Labor Party. After protracted de- 
bate, said action of the American Federation of 
Labor was indorsed by a large majority. The con- 
vention also declined to seat a delegate represent- 
ing this party. 

In taking this step it was clearly understood that 
the character of the party did not enter into the 
question, any more than if it had been prohibition, 
farmers’ alliance, or a mixed local assembly, 
Knights of Labor, all of whom make similar claims 
of seeking solely the economic welfare of the toiler. 

It was a reaffirmation of the traditional policy, 
since organization, to restrict the united efforts 
solely to industrial ends without doing aught to 
awaken either political or religious dissensions 
among the diversified membership. 


XI.—Birmingham, Ala., Dec, 14, 1891. 


This was the first time in the history of the gen- 
eral labor movement that its convention was held 
in the South. The influences were vastly beneficial 
to organization in that section of the country. 

At this convention it was resolved to test the con- 
stitutionality of the conspiracy laws and the rights 
of the courts to issue writs of injunction against 
wage-workers charged with no offense against the 
law, but engaged in a contest with their employers. 

An investigation of the ‘‘sweating ’’ system and 
the abolition of this social crime was demanded at 
the hands of Congress. Renewed pledges to attain 
the eight-hour work-day were made and action 
taken for its enforcement. Protests against convict 
labor coming in competition with free labor were 
entered. 

Selection of organizer for working women was 
authorized. The abolition of child labor was de- 
manded as well as other legislation in the interest 
of labor. Counter-propositions to those made by 
the Knights of Labor were adopted, clearly defin- 
ing the trade union position, which, if accepted, 
would prevent disputes between the two organiza- 
tions. 

XII.—Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1892. 

Held in Independence Hall. This was the first 
time a labor convention was permitted to hold a 
convention in this historic hall. 
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Awarded,Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900, 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


MANU ERS - 
ILADELPHIA: S.A, 


Henry H. RoeLors & COMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 
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The convention strongly condemned the action 
of national and state authorities in utilizing the 
military in labor disputes, as demonstrated in 
Homestead, Buffalo and Coeur d’Alene. It declared 
that the powers designed to rest with the people 
as expressed in the Constitution, for the protection 
of life, liberty and property had been diverted from 
the purposes of their authors and usurped by cor- 
porations. 

It demanded the creation of a board of commis- 
sioners to be elected by the people, the commis- 
sioners in conjunction with the state governors, 
to have sole power to call out the militia. 

It further declared against the Pinkertons and 
for the enactment of laws prohibiting non-resi- 
dents from serving as peace officers in any com- 
munity. 

It also recommended that if these propositions 
were not enacted into law, unionists should not 
enter the National Guard. 

Steps were taken to more closely unite the or- 
ganized labor movements of the world. The Farm 
Laborers’ Union was represented in the American 
Federation of Labor convention for the first time. 


XIII.—Chicago, Dec. 11, 1893, 


This convention met at a time of great industrial 
depression, but its delegates represented a larger 
membership than at any previous session. A ‘‘ Po- 
litical Program ’’ was referred to affiliated organi- 

ations for a referendum vote. 

The convention authorized the establishment of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, a magazine to be 
known as the official publication of the American 
Federation of Labor, and to be devoted to the in- 
terests of labor as exemplified by that organization. 

The car coupler bill and the Chinese exclusion 
act had been secured. The Government ownership 
of telegraphs and telephones and the institution of 
postal savings banks were indorsed. 

Better food and quarters for seamen were urged. 
The abolition of the ‘‘ sweating system ’’ and sub- 
cellars for bakers was demanded. The decisions of 
judges, inimical to labor, were denounced, and a 
Congressional investigation demanded. 

A delegation of ministers visited the conven- 
tion and assured it of their good will to further 
the movement. Large sums of money, previously 
loaned organizations engaged in disputes, were 
donated to them. 


XIV.—Denver, December 10, 1894. 


The most important question considered was the 
Socialist political program submitted at the pre- 
vious convention, by which it was proposed to 
commit the American Federation of Labor to state 
Socialism. The movement was defeated. 


Two delegates from the British Trade Union 
Congress, John Burns and David B. Holmes, were 
present and addressed the convention, extending 
fraternal greetings from the English workingmen. 
Subsequently they made a tour of the country un- 
der the auspices of the American Federation of 
Labor. It was voted to send two fraternal dele- 
gates, Samuel Gompers and P. J. Maguire, to the 
British Trade Union Congress the following year. 

It was reported that success had attended the 
effort to establish a national holiday, to be known 
as Labor Day, the act having been passed by Con- 
gress and approved June 28, 1894. 

The great railroad strike of the previous year 
was a topic of serious discussion. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sympathy for the imprisoned 
leaders, and denouncing the manner of their im- 
prisonment upon contempt proceedings and with- 
out a jury trial. Action by Congress upon the matter 
was demanded. 

A bill to appoint a national commission of indus- 
trial inquiry, then pending in Congress, was ap- 
proved. A declaration was made in favor of free 
land, on an occupancy and use title. Several bills 
to secure relief for seamen from unjust laws were 
approved and a committee selected to wait upon 
Congress and urge their adoption. Legal attempts 
at compulsory arbitration were denounced. 

Owing to the industrial depression which still 
continued, it was decided to defer action on the 
eight-hour day until the next convention. The 
American Federation of Labor headquarters were 
removed from New York City to Indianapolis, Ind. 


XV.—New York City, December 9, 1895. 

The Executive Council reported many disagree- 
ments settled and victories achieved during the 
year. 

The convention decided to renew the effort for 
the eight-hour day. But as industry was just recov- 
ering from a long-continued depression, no general 
movement was inaugurated. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion was denounced. ' Political action was again 
discussed and an adverse constitutional law 
adopted by an overwhelming vote, Fraternal dele- 
gates E. J. Cowey and James Maudsley were pres- 
ent from the British Trade Union Congress. 

The demand for the initiative and referendum 
was reaffirmed. Legislative committee reported 
passage of seamen’s bill by Congress. An interest- 
ing report was given by the American delegates to 
the British Trade Union Congress held in Septem- 
ber of the same year. 

XVI.—Cineinnati, December 21, 1896. 

There were 117 delegates present, representing a 
larger membership than at any previous time in 
the history of the American Federation of Labor. 
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A BLOW AT THE BEEF TRUST! 


A comeuny of young men is making at New Haven, Connecticut, 
a thoroughly cooked, whole wheat food called ‘Ready Bits,” 
A single pound of READY BITS builds more muscle, nerve 
and vitality than Four Pounps or Begr. And the pound of Ready 
Bits costs only Fifteen Cents. . 

Ready Bits is a favorite food of athletes. All doctors who have 
tried it prescribe it, although itis unmedicated—Just Foon. Hand 
workers and head workers are equally enthusiastic in its praise, 
It is ready to serve without further cooking. The factory does 
all the work. 

If your grocer does not keep it have him order it for you from 





THE FAIR HAVEN FOOD co. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Union of Nature’s choicest foods, 
All grocers. 


Ready Bits is ‘Union Goods” 
Packages Fifteen Cents, 
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ETN. S. H.¢ M. NEW VELVET BRAID stir paorero 





THE LATEST AND BEST 







A featherweight binding adapted especially for 
the drop skirt. More easily put on than any other 
skirt binding. Requires du/one sewing. Gives 
andelegant finish. At all Dry Goods 
‘“¢S. H. & M.’”’ stamped on the back of 
Patent Pending. 
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Stores. 
every yard guarantees quality. 
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UNION WORKINGMEN, 
ATTENTION! 

' benefit, because as a “Union Labor Man,’ 

power which keeps the world going. So ‘ 

goods which bear the Union Label move. 


STOP and consider at least once a day, that you are a member of an 
LABOR UNION.” 
’ you will do your duty. 


PEOPLE’S TOBACCO COMPANY, NEW CRLEANS: 


AND KOTTON CIGARETTES. 


*“ORGANIZED 
and if you are not a TRAITOR the whole world will 
Labor is in the majority, and yours is the 
and all ‘** Trust-made Goods,” and make 
Tobacco consumers 


Do this, 


‘Down with the Trusts” 
Make the wheels of all Union Factories hum. 


must buy KANE AND KOTTON TOBACCO AND KOTTON CIGARETTES, they are UNION MADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LA. 














DELICIOUS! 


REFRESHING! At 


Soda 
Fountains 
and 
Carbonated in 
Bottles 
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May 1, 1898, was fixed for the inauguration of an 
eight-hour day, and to secure general agitation it 
was decided to hold mass meetings on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence Day 
and Thanksgiving Day. 

Amendments to the eight-hour and other labor 
laws were discussed and a standing legislative com- 
mittee directed to attend the next session of Con- 
gress and urge their passage. 

Fraternal delegates, Samuel Woods and John 
Mallinson, were present from the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

A resolution of sympathy for the Cubans in their 
struggle for liberty was adopted. The use of official 
position by officers of labor organizations for politi- 
cal purposes was declared against. 

Settlement of many important trade difficulties 
was reported. Headquarters were removed to 
Washington, D. C. 


XVII —Nashville, Tenn., December 13, 1897. 


Convention held in State Capitol. Declaration 
made favoring political activity of workers irre- 
spective of party and for the interests of labor. 

Amendment to the Constitution demanded em- 
powering Congress to restrict hours of labor of 
women and children to eight per day. Convict la- 
bor was declared against. Fraternal delegates Ed- 
ward Harford and J. Havelock Wilson present from 
the British Trades Union Congress. 


XVItI.—Kansas City, Mo., December 12, 1898. 


One hundred and thirty-five delegates were 
seated, representing forty-seven national or in- 
ternational organizations, three state branches, 
eighteen central bodies and forty-one local unions. 
The convention emphasized the trade union move- 
ment as the legitimate channel through which wage- 
labor seeks present amelioration and future eman- 
cipation; favored the independent use of the bal- 
lot regardless of party; advocated the discussion of 
economic and political questions and asserted that 
it is not within the province of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to designate to which political 
party a member shall belong, or for which he shall 
vote. Imperialism and expansion were protested 
against; also competition of convict with free 
labor. 

Two delegates, Messrs. William Inskip and Wil- 
liam Thorne, from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, were present and addressed the convention. 
The number of members on the Executive Council 
was increased to nine. 


XIX.—Detroit, Dec. 11, 1899. 


There were present 189 delegates. The gain in 
membership for the year was reported as 144,282; 
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425 strikes won, thirty-nine compromised, eighty- 
nine pending, and forty-eight lost. Trade union- 
ists were urged to carefully study the development 
of trusts and monopolies. Imperialism and expan- 
sion were protested against. Messrs. James Haslam 
and Alex. Wilkie, fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, and David A. Carey, 
fraternal delegate from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, were present, and addressed the 
convention. 


XX.—Louisville, Ky., Dec, 6, 1900. 


There were 221 delegates in attendance. The 
gain in membership for the year was over 300,000. 

Compulsory arbitration was a matter of consider- 
able interest, covered at length in the report of the 
President. The convention placed itself on record 
as opposing arbitration by legal compulsion. 

Steps were taken to define the jurisdiction of 
the various trades by having each file its state- 
ment on that point during the coming year. 

The secretary’s statistical report on strikes, lock- 
outs and growth of organization farnished much 
valuable data. 

Labor legislation was fully considered. Measures 
were adopted to initiate the agitation for re-enact- 
ment of the Chinese Exclusion Law in 1902. The 
Legislative Committee was instructed to renew its 
efforts to secure’ the passage by Congress of the 
Eight-hour, Anti-Injunction and Prison Labor bills. 
Special attention was called to the legislation in 
relation to trusts and its effect on trade unions, 

Many resolutions were adopted looking to the 
extension and perfecting of organization during 
the ensuing year. 

Messrs. John Weir and Pete Curran, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trade Union Congress, 
and David A. Carey, fraternal delegate from the 
Trades and Labor Congress, were present and ad- 
dressed the convention. 


XXI.—Scranton, Pa., December 5, 1901. 


The twenty-first annual convention-was called to 
order in St. Thomas College Hall, Scranton, Pa., 
December fifth, 1901. There were 310 delegates 
present, representing 250 organizations. The gain 
in membership was 365,410. The per capita tax for 
National and International Unions was increased 
from one-third to one-half cent, and locals from 
five to ten cents per member per month, the latter 
for the creation of a defense fund. Chinese exclu- 
sion demanded; means for better organization pro- 
vided; renewed efforts to abolish child labor in the 
South directed, and other important measures too 
numerous for reference here. Patrick Dolan and 
Henry Blackmore were elected fraternal delegates 
to Great Britain, and D. D. Driscoll to Canada. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 





Protect yourselves from being defrauded. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, !90I, 
In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
— claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to pee any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 


14, 1901, 
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T. H. ALEXANDER. ESTABLISHED 1857. ARTHUR E. DOWELL. 
ALEXANDER & DOWELL, 
Attorneys at Law, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 


607 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Practice in all United States Courts. Opposite U.S. Patent Office. 


All business intrusted to our care is conducted promptly, faithfully and efficiently. A 48-page Booklet of Points 
sent free on request. 


LEBANON STOVE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ranges, Cook Stoves, Heaters and Hollow-Ware 








STOVE CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER LEBANON, PA 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 








MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BA R FI r 4 TU ie E Ready-made for Immediate Delivery 
pala A te and Made to Order. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS reo ms 4O«F INE DISPLAY OF SAMPLES 
AT PRICES RANGING FROM UNION AW MADE AT OUR 
$100 UP. ~_ <P —wre | WAREROOMS. 





























The Most Extensive 
Manufacturers of 


BILLIARD AND 
POOL TABLES 


In the world. Prices the 
Lowest. 
Terms Most Reasonable. 


REGULATION 
Up-to-date 


BOWLING ALLEYS 


Sole manufecturers of 
the Celebrated Wickes 
Patent 


REFRIGERATORS 


Wood or Tile Lined, for 
Household and other 
purposes. 








THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, 


New York. Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
SEND FOR And all Principal Cities in the United States. 
CATALOGUE. 


6-mo 
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IN FACTORY 








THE ONLY RELIABLE GUARANTEE 


and Its Friends. 


In order to avoid unfair Shirt and Collar Concerns 
who are continually representing their goods as being 
strictly union made, we herewith append a list of the 


only Firms entitled to the use of the Union Label, 
therefore ask the patronage of organized labor and 
its friends, 


THE VICTOR SHIRT CO., 118-120 W. Pearl St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GANTERT & CARPENTER, 22-26 N. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. BRUBAKER & SONS, 14-16 N. Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DANIEL BROS., Main Shop, 20 Decatur St. Atlanta,Ga. 
H. A. SWAIN SHIRT CO., 141 Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 
HUTH & FISHER, 38-44 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 
BOULEVARD SHIRT CO., 616 N. Seventh St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
THE ELGIN SHIRT CoO., Elgin, Ill., 
or, 237-243 Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 
THE UNION COLLAR Co. (Collars and Cuffs), 
Sixteenth St. and Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


IN LAUNDRY pon’t forget to demand the UNION LABEL when buying, 


LABOR PAPERS TAKE NOTICE. 





dinner time, any 
time is a good 
time - use 


\ ae loves 


They give a light 
) that’s rich and bril- 
yi liant. No odor. / 
‘ Many styles, Sold 
everywhere, 


Ain? eapee™ 














Don’t tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
he old fashioned way. Seal 
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Full directions with 
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DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?r 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 

















All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, ORR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily increasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 

} money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


; SWEET, ORR & CO. 


¥ NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEWBURG, N. Y. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 
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OLLARS 
oat IL ax” CUFFS 


ARE THE BEST 
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Baker’s Cocoa 


pee ome 


CHOCOLATE 








have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
stantly increasing sales 








(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money ; 





(3) because they are unequaled 





Trave-manx forsmoothness, delicacy, and flavor 


Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Limited 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 

















40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 











Born in Elgin; Run 


In the pockets of Engineers everywhere are to be found 











Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches. 


The supreme test of their time-keeping is found in 
the exacting service of the engine cab with its jar 
and jolt and extremes of temperature. 


The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “‘Elgin’® 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed, 


‘The Ways ofa Watch,”’ our new booklet, 
is sent free to everyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Elgin, ll. 
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Who Makes 


Greaseless Soup 


every time? If anybody does, the only 
reason why she should use Anderson’s 
Soup is that it is cheaper, as good, costs 
less, and takes no time at all. 








GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT, MICH 


mors zo—_ZzC 
manson mto—s5 








Anderson’s 
Tou 10c soups including CHEW 
omato Soup 
ANDERSON FOOD COMPANY * CAMDEN, N. J. GL OBE FI NE CUT 





NERVE NAVY PLUG. 








USE THE BEST ONLY. 


SAILOR’S PRIDE||| — Union Label 


Induced 

CENTRAL a Trial 
and 

MERIT 
has 
made it 
an 


CUT PLUG. 


. 
x 
& 
. 
NY 
N 
* 
Wy 


Plug or Cut Plug 


TIN TAGS AND WRAPPER FRONTS 
ALWAYS VALUABLE. 


BLAND TOBACCO CO. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


This Cut represents a Five Cent Package, 
containing the BEST SMOKE ON EARTH for the 
money, and it is also a Good Chew. 
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MORRIS Union Mode 
Blue Flannel 
Shirts. 


PRICES == 
$1.00 to $3.50 


Made expressly for the best Rail- 
road and Workmen’s trade. Every 
stitch made by skilled Union labor, 
under the best sanitary conditions 
in a model factory. 


2: :: MADE BY": :: 
MORRIS é. CO.,Baltimore 


MAKERS OF UNION MADE Suirts 
DRAWERS AND OVERALLS. 















= OLD DOMINION == 


IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined Bar Iron and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shoes, 


IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEATHERWEIGHT. 
LIGHT. 

MEDIUM. 

HEAVY. 

LONG HEELS. 


OLD 
DOMINION 








MULE SHOES. 
JACK SHOES. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


FOR SALE BY PRINCIPA!. DEALERS. 





Drink—. 





SCHLITZ | 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
: FAMOUS : : 


The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. 
is unhealthful. 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink 





SCHLITZ BEER ; 








Pure beer is good for you; bad beer | ¢ 
You may be absolutely certain | $ 






















THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
OF THE SHIRT MAKER'S 
ART ... IN QUALITY, FIT 
AND FINISH 


/ UNION MADE 
6 STANDARD SHIRTS 
NEUSTADTER BRO’S, MP'R’S 


New York 









San Francisco Portland 















IK] 


BILI 


Main 





ww iil 


S. 
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When 
you play with 


Playing 
Cards 


You hold GOOD CARDS. 


‘Card Games and How to Play Them” a 

120 page book mailed for six flap ends 

from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 

Dept. A. HEU. S. PLayinG CARD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack 


from Greenland a 
to Australia. and satisfactory. 





remove your trousers 
without removing your 
coat or vest—if you wear the 
/ Wizard—It lengthens out under 
strain—when you moveorturn THE ¥ 
MAGIC CORDS follow you, passing 
4 through little pulleys that prevent 
friction. The Wizard holds the shcvld- 
ers straight and makes baggy | neces 
l impossible. It is the lightest brace J 
made. Union made. Price 50c. If ff 
you dealer cannot supply you, 
send price and his name to 
The Royal Suspender Co 
& Dept—545 Broadway, 
New York 


Wizard Suspender 


is different in fifteen 
Distinct Ways. 








IOI OKI OOK 





F. X. GANTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





e=Saloon Fixtures, 


* 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, SHOW 


CASES, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES. 


* 


MAIN Office aND FacToRy, 


Leadenhall, Stockholm, Peach and West Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








SOIC 











~siass Ly ps L 
‘aar | y 
Me z 
t L 
4% 
vs, A SPECIALTY 
WM. BAUMGARTEN 


509-511 W, BALTO, ST BALTIMORE, MO, 
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Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly 


Thousands of 
Imitators 


No Equal 


@ wilt HOLD 
HIGHEST 
PRESSURE 


Don’t have to use 
wire and cloth 
to hold 


j RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 





The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 


NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 
The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 


the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





PRESERVATIVE THAT 
RENDERS BELTING 


New York, 45-47-49-51 Ferry St. 
Chicago, 84-86-88 FrankiinSt. 
Boston, 186-188 Lincoln St 
Phila., 226 North Thira St 
Pittsbargh, 240 Third ave 











THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 4,500,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $700,000,000 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


The Prudential °° ors mmerica, 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 
DEPARTMEST NO. 112. 








—_— 











The OGDEN Automatically 


Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 


strongest, simplest and most 


effective door check in the 
world. It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 


READING, PA. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, | 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 


























| 
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THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 





1876 1902 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
NOS. 97-103 CEDAR ST. 


NEW YORK 


BONDS 


OF SURETYSHIP 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
STEAM BO LER 

PLATE GLASS 





It is always prudent to insure 
with an old company and one 
whose financial condition is 
beyond question. This Com- 
pany began business in 1876. 
Its assets, June 30, 1902, were 
$5,190,465.23. It is always well 
to scrutinize the names of 











Directors. The list given below 
BURGLARY indicates that men of national 
FLY WHEELS reputation in finance and com- 





merce are serving on our 
Board. For information about any specialty apply to 
our Principal Office or to any Agency. 


DIRECTORS: Wm. P. Dixon, Alfred M. Hoyt, A. B. 
Hull, Geo. E. Ide, W. G. Low, J. G. McCullough, Wm. 
J. Matheson, Alexander E. Orr, Henry E. Pierrepont, 
Geo. F. Seward, Anton A. Raven, John L. Riker, W. 
Emlen Roosevelt, Geo. G. Williams. 


HENRY CROSSLEY, Ist Asst. Secy. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d A st. Secy. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Pres. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secy-Treas. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS 





Pittsburgh White Metal Go. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
.» MARKET 

















SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, . ° 
Yankee Shaving Soap, Gieund « or Souare) 
Shaving Tabiet, . 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, . 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’ ), 6 Round 
Cakes, t Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(rial Size) Williams’ Shaylag Tabtet ty for P stamp 


The only firm in the world making a 5; aa 
of SHAVING Soape a 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 











The Buckskin Breeches 


STANDARD OF 
UNION MADE PANTS 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


ALWAYS FIT 
did Y3AIN 


Jeans, Cassimeres, Corduroys, Kerseys 


THE GOODWIN CLOTHING CO. 


1 year Evansville, Ind. 
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DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF? 

FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
FIRE| AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS 
AUTOMATIC BOLT OPERATING DEVICES 
JAILS|AND PRISON EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 


CANTON, OHIO 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co, 


The Western Railway of Alabama 


In connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway form a part of the 


GREAT TRANS-CONTINENTAL LINE 
New York and San Francisco 


Via Washington, Atlanta, Montgomery and New Orleans 


Pullman’s Finest Vestibule Sleepers Between NEW YORK 
and NEW ORLEANS and ATLANTA and NEW ORLEANS 
Superb Dining-car Service on All Through Trains 


Through Coaches Between Washington 
and New Orleans Without Change 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING-CARS, Washington and Atlanta 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco without Change 


F. P. BILLUPS, G. P. A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

R. E. LUTZ, T. M., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


C. A. WICKERSHAM, 
Pres. and Gen, Mgr., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





BURNHAM STEAM PUMP 


A Word as to its Performance 
in Service 


Recent improvements grant us the right to say 
—We offer the ONLY Steam Pump having a 
FLAT-FACED valve, with a minimum of clear- 
ance in the Steam Cylinder WHICH WILL NOT 
STRIKE the HEADS under a full head of steam 
when the pump is in labor and the suction may 
become broken, or that will not injure from 
load to no load without change of Steam Throttle 


UNION STEAM PUMP Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! MICH., U. 8. A. 

















AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tin Cans, Pails and Boxes of Every Description 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, BALTIMORE 


_ LOCAL SALES OFFices : Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburg, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland. 
Toledo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Havana. 




















Fo 





We 


6mo 
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M UNION MADE PLUG TOBACCOS 
WINEBERRY, KICKAPOO 
LUCKY DREAM, B. D. 


) MONARCH TOBACCO WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Quick reine Ewentieth Century 
Kitchen is Gas Range and 
ina Water Heater 


found 

GET ONE IN YOUR HOUSE AND You 

WILL KNOW WHAT REAL COMFORT iS 
Gas Ranges $16 up. Rotary Water Heaters $12.50 

CONNECTED FREE. 
GAS APPLIANCE CO., 
14 North Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md, 


Phone, 
1636 St. Paul. 
562 Courtlandt. 


ymo, 





JACOB REED’S SONS | $ 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 
and Fire Departments. 

Send for Samples and 
Prices <3: 33 33 33 








Prices Invariably Right 





© GARLOCK’S Sez § 


GARLOCK’S HIGH PRESSURE Ring 
Packing. It is the best in the world for 
high pressure and long service. .". .*. 


GARLOCK’S EXTRA Ring Packing. Especially te 
adapted to pack against Ammonia, Also a 

superior article for J 

. steam and water. .) 


Main Offices and Factories 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 








oMO- 
ELTZER 


CURES ALL 


HEADACHES -10° 





PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 
1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH PIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


——a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. *& JF SF SF 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACH'(NES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


AND EVERY OESCARIPTION CF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


Shovel Machinery 


Of All Kinds. 





SHEAR AND FORMING DIES, 
SANDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, 
VACUUM PUMPS. 


West St.Louis Machine and Tool Co. 


606 Manchester Avenue, 
émo ———== ST. LOUIS, MO. 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
toois and out-of-date 
methcds are employed. 

Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 

matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc 

Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co, 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 

(HF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 
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FIRST PRIZE, PARIS, 1900 FIRST PRIZE, BUFFALO, 1901 





HONESTLY MADE 
OF 
BEST MATERIALS 
BY 
EXPERIENCED 
WORKMEN 


EXCELLENT VALUE for the Prices Asked 


The Michigan Stove Company 


LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND 
RANGES IN THE WORLD 


DETROIT CHICAGO 





fh 








==. 


NEW ORLEANS | 


RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


3 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


| commodious and handsome cars. 


| ALL POINTS OF INTEREST 


| 








OPERATING ALL THE 
STREET RAILROADS 
IN THE CITY. 


Offering to patrons quick transit 
to every portion of the City, in 


— 
Ne 


CAN BE REACHED. 











— 


SS —, 








MEMBERS OF LOCAL COMMITTEES ON 
New Orleans Convention, American Federation of Labor 
NOVEMBER 13, 1902. 





1, W. A. SHERWOOD, 4+. E. GLENNON 7. Frank P. Haas. 
2. James M. Discon. 5. Josepn F. Smytn. &. PR. E. Lee. 
3. W. J. Braun. 6. THOMAS FLANAGAN. 9. James Leonarp. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 


FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 


—s 


Twelve Medals awarded at 





—@ 
International Expositions. 





> 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 


BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 














THE 


GOLD MEDAL TAILORS 





COR. MARKET AND QUINCY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Made Tailoring and are the onl 
house who 


send out a 


of samples at prices that are righ 
Union Label in every garment. 


Make a Specialty of First-class Union 


y 


STRICTLY 
ALL WOOL LINE 


t. 








Guarantee SOFT as 
well as stiff front 


free—express 
coats not to break. ‘ 


paid. 








Sample outtits sent 


pre- 














Do 





It Now 













ay 











BeVSIONE 
UNO ADED) 


VOVERAILS 
PANTS 


RECETRADE MARI I 





are 





Py f 
















Just indorsed 
second time 
by Committee 
for the great 
Labor Day 
parade at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


























Do 














It Now 





(Fret the Best Garment 


n an Overall, a pair of Working Pants, or 

pair of Dress Trousers that you EVER 
WORE, and, at the same time, support the 
cause of Union Labor by buying the product 
of those whe recognize labor’s rights in a 
generous way. 


Nearly 22 Years In Business 
and Never Had a Strike »® 


If your dealer will not supply you with 
‘*Keystone” Overalls or Pants, WRITE US, 
we will. Always see that our name is on the 
ticket with ‘‘ Keystone.” 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 








Newburgh, N., Y. 

















sent 
yre- 
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SCENES FROM NEW ORLEANS, LA., WHERE THE TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR WILL BE HELD NOVEMBER 13, 1902. 











